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FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF    THE 

ABORIGINES  PROTECTION  SOCIETY, 

HELD  AT 

EXETER  HALL,  STRAND, 
THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON,  Esq.  in  the  Chair, 

May  16th,  1838. 


The  Report  and  Treasurer's  Accounts  having  been  read, 

On  the  Motion  of  Edward  Baines,  Esq.  M.P. ;  seconded 
by  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  Bart. ;  and  supported  by 
D.  Wheeler,  Esq. ;  it  was 

RESOLVED    UNANIMOUSLY, 

That,  contemplating  the  vast  extent  of  the  Colonial  De- 
pendencies of  Great  Britain,  with  the  important  amount  of  influence  for 
good  or  for  evil  necessarily  exercised  by  them  over  the  Aboriginal  tribes 
in  or  near  those  dependencies,  this  meeting  rejoices  in  the  formation  of 
a  Society  having  for  its  special  object  to  watch  over  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  natives,  and  of  Aborigines  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
and,  further,  that  the  Report  now  read  be  received,  printed,  and  circu- 
lated, under  the  direction  of  the  Committee. 


On  the  Motion  of  S.   Gurney,   Esq. ;   seconded  by  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  ;  it  was 

resolved  unanimously. 

That  on  a  review  of  the  enormous  wrongs  inflicted  on 
Aborigines  by  European  colonization,  as  hitherto  pursued,  it  is  a  cause 
of  congratulation  that  a  new  and  better  era  has  dawned,  of  which  there 
are  promising  indications  in  the  awakened  attention  of  the  public  mind 
to  this  interesting  subject — in  the  labours  of  the  Parliamentary  Abori- 
gines Committee — in  the  late  restoration  to  the  Caffres  of  their  country — 
in  the  appointment  of  Protectors  of  Aborigines — and  in  some  late  de- 
spatches from  the  Colonial  Office,  characterised  by  just  and  benevolent 
sentiments. 


On  the  Motion  of  the  Rev.  F.  Cunningham,  M.A. 
of  Lowestoft ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  T.  Binney  ;  it  was 

RESOLVED    UNANIMOUSLY, 

That  considering  the  various  sources  of  danger  to  which 
the  Aborigines  are  exposed  from  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
the  probable  extension  of  European  Colonies,  this  meeting  is  deeply 
convinced,  notwithstanding  the  encouraging  circumstances  already 
noticed,  of  the  necessity  of  exercising  an  unremitting  caution  and 
vigilance  in  reference  to  all  schemes  of  colonization  which  may  be  pro- 
posed, and  all  measures  that  may  yet  emanate  from  the  Home  or  Local 
Government  affecting  native  tribes. 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  Fletcher,  D.D.  of  Stepney ; 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  Secretary  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society ;  it  was 

RESOLVED    unanimously. 

That  this  Meeting  contemplates  the  past  effects  of  coloni- 
zation not  only  as  having  been  derogatory  to  the  national  character,  but 
greatly  injurious  to  the  success  of  Christian  Missions,  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  among  Aboriginal  tribes. 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Rev.  T.  Scales,  of  Leeds ;  seconded 
by  D.  Crewdson,  Esq. ;  it  was 

resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the 
office-bearers  of  this  Society,  for  their  valuable  services,  and  that  the 
President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretaries  be  requested  to  continue  in  office, 
and  that  the  following  Gentlemen  be  requested  to  form  the  Committee 
for  the  year  ensuing.     (For  names  see  page  3.) 

It  was  moved  by  W.  Allen,  Esq. ;  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Freeman  ;  and  carried  by  acclamation  ; 

That  the  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  pre- 
sented to  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq.,  for  the  important  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  Society,  and  for  his 
kindness  in  taking  the  chair  on  this  occasion. 


REPORT 


The  gigantic  efforts  of  modern  commerce — the  restless  spirit 
of  adventure  it  has  created — the  augmenting  tide  of  emigration 
originating  in  the  superabundant  population  of  the  old  European 
States — the  occupation  by  new  colonies  of  Aboriginal  territory, 
viewed  in  connection  vdth  the  history  of  the  past  influence  of 
colonies  on  the  fate  of  the  Aboriginal  tribes,  and  the  countless 
wrongs  and  sufferings  that  may  yet  be  inflicted  on  myriads  of  the 
human  family  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes — are  circum- 
stances which,  while  they  demonstrate  the  importance  of  such  a 
Society  as  the  present,  whose  labours  should  be  specially  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Aborigines,  in  their  preservation  and  improve- 
ment, are  yet  attended  with  so  much  perplexity  and  difficulty,  that 
your  Committee  almost  instinctively  shrink  from  the  very  attempt 
to  meet  a  task  of  such  magnitude.  Conscious,  however,  of  the  rec- 
titude of  their  motives,  the  merits  of  their  object,  and  the  force  of 
their  responsibility,  they  have  entered  on  a  cause  which  they  are 
persuaded  cannot  be  without  some  valuable  results  on  behalf  of 
that  large  portion  of  the  hiunan  race  for  which  so  little  has 
hitherto  been  done,  but  to  which  so  immense  a  debt  is  due. 

The  abhorred  and  nefarious  slave  traffic,  which  has  engaged 
for  so  long  a  period  the  indefatigable  labours  of  a  noble  band  of 
British  philanthropists  for  its  suppression  and  annihilation,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  less  atrocious  in  its  character,  or  destruc- 
tive in  its  consequences,  than  the  system  of  modern  colonization 
as  hitherto  pursued. 

The  two  questions  are  indeed  intimately  blended  with  one 
another  ;  and  the  energetic  spirit  that  would  universally  suppress 
the  slave  traffic,  cannot  rest  without  a  corresponding  effort  to 
rescue  and  elevate  the  coloured  races  at  large. 
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The  colossal  magnitude  of  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  merely  calculated  to  awaken  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
watch  with  interest  the  movements  of  human  society,  but  to  de- 
mand a  system  of  enlightened,  comprehensive,  and  persevering 
efforts,  that  such  an  instrument  of  conveying  blessings  to  the 
human  race  should  not  be  perverted  by  a  mistaken  policy,  by 
schemes  of  avarice  and  ambition,  by  lust  of  conquest,  fame,  or 
wealth,  into  a  mere  instrument  of  evil,  equally  a  curse  to  the 
thousands  who  inflict  it,  and  the  millions  who  suffer  from  it.  It 
can  no  longer  be  concealed,  nor  ought  it  ever  to  have  been  con- 
cealed, that  this  mighty  engine  has  been  too  generally  employed 
hitherto  for  purposes  that  shrink  from  the  light  of  investigation, 
whether  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  justice,  or  sound  policy. 
British  influence  and  British  resources,  British  enterprise  and 
British  valour,  have  unhappily  proved  the  means  of  scattering 
misery  and  devastation  over  many  a  fair  portion  of  the  globe. 
Great  Britain  is  at  the  present  moment  in  communication  with 
the  uncivilised  nations  of  the  world  to  a  far  larger  extent  than  any 
other  power  on  earth ;  and  hence,  as  justly  remarked  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Report  on  Aborigines — "  The  policy  of  this  country 
in  relation  to  them  has  already  affected  the  interests,  and  we  fear 
we  may  add  sacrificed  the  lives  of  many  thousands,  and  may  yet, 
in  all  probability,  influence  the  character  and  destiny  of  millions 
of  the  human  race."  It  is  not  affirming  too  much  to  say,  that 
whether  by  the  recklessness  of  individuals,  the  unprincipled 
aggressions  of  public  bodies,  or  the  sanction  of  legislatures,  the 
national  escutcheon  of  Great  Britain  has  been  deeply  stained, 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  by  the  intercourse  Englishmen 
have  had  with  the  imcivilized  races.  Extensive  portions  of 
country  have  been  gradually  obtained,  without  an  equivalent, 
and  often  with  manifest  injustice  and  cruelty,  from  their  rightful 
Aboriginal  possessors  ;  the  soil  has  been  either  depopulated  of  its 
original  owners  to  make  way  for  its  more  powerful  invaders,  men 
with  loftier  pretensions,  but  often  inferior  in  principle,  and  with 
less  humanity.  By  these  men  the  too-confiding  Aborigines,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  when  spared,  have  been  saved  rather  for  the  con- 
venience and  emolument  of  these  new  occupants  of  the  country, 
than  from  any  consideration  as  to  their  fair  claim  to  protection, 
friendship,  and  civilization. 

A  far  different  state  of  things  might  have  been  expected  if  the 
character  of  our  own  free  institutions,  and  the  genius  of  that  holy 
and  eminently  benevolent  religion  which  we  profess,  had  even  but 
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partially  regulated  our  intercourse  with  men  we  were  too  much 
accustomed  to  regard  as  irreclaimable  "  savages,"  and  as  such,  to 
consider  as  but  the  fair  prey  of  the  enterprising,  the  avaricious, 
and  the  powerful.  Forgetting  the  supreme  and  eternal  rule  of 
rectitude  between  man  and  man,  the  foundation  of  all  security, 
concord,  and  mutual  well  being — "  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us" — we  have  trampled  on  the  helpless, 
destroyed  the  innocent,  scorned  the  cries  of  the  sufferer,  and 
wielded  without  relentings  the  scorpion  rod  of  the  oppressor. 

A  new  era  has,  however,  we  trust,  already  began  to  dawn. 
One  of  its  earliest  indications  is  that  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the 
subject  which  has  been  awakened  at  home,  and  which  will,  we 
are  persuaded,  never  again  sink  into  repose  till  its  great  objects 
of  justice  and  humanity  are  accomplished.  Many  noble  and 
honourable  sentiments  have  from  time  to  time  been  expressed, 
for  a  long  period  past,  in  carefully  prepared  documents  emanating 
from  the  Home  Executive,  and  conveyed  to  the  Executive  of  our 
colonial  possessions.  But  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most 
statesmanlike,  the  most  British,  the  most  Christian  document  of 
all  on  this  great  subject,  is  the  despatch  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Glenelg  to  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  of  26th.  December,  1835,  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Cape  Colony,  but  containing  a  just,  eloquent, 
and  masterly  exposition  of  the  sound  principles  on  which  our 
intercourse  with  the  uncivilized  border  tribes  of  our  colonies 
must  be  conducted. 

The  pubhc  attention  now  awakened  to  the  subject,  and  the 
extensive  diffusion  already  given  to  the  despatch  referred  to,  are 
operating,  we  trust,  to  remove  the  reproach  of  that  criminal  in- 
difference and  apathy  vdth  which  the  British  pubhc  have  so  long 
treated  a  subject  so  identified  with  their  national  character  and 
interests. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  existence  of  that 
apathy,  were  reference  made  to  the  influence  exercised  by  powerful 
commercial  bodies  at  home  and  by  interested  parties  in  our 
colonies,  in  and  out  of  the  Government,  in  colouring  or  concealing 
facts,  which  if  suffered  to  obtain  the  publicity  that  ought  never  to 
have  been  denied  them,  would  have  awakened  sympathy  and  in- 
dignation in  far  less  energetic  times  than  the  present. 

The  mask  is  now  thrown  off — systems  are  tried  by  their  opera- 
tions and  results — evidence  is  laid  before  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion — appeal  is  made  to  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  essen- 
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tial  claims  of  fair  dealing  are  upheld  and  demanded,  by  a  voice 
thunder  that  must  be  heard  in  the  seats  of  Government  in  the 
Canadas — along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon — 
through  the  wilds  of  Africa  and  the  swamps  of  Australia — from 
the  frozen  dwellings  of  Labrador  to  the  palmy  banks  of  the  Indus 
— in  the  councils  which  govern  the  destiny  of  millions — the 
hut  of  the  New  Zealander — and  the  kraal  of  the  CafFre  and  the 
Zoola. 

Turning  from  these  general  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the 
Aborigines  of  our  Colonies,  and  of  other  nations,  the  Committee 
of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  now  proceed  to  the  business 
which  seems  its  special  province  on  this  occasion,  namely,  to 
explain  the  origin,  the  design,  the  incipient  labours,  and  the  pros- 
pective efforts  of  this  Society,  and  thus  to  exhibit  its  claim  to  the 
patronage  of  an  enlightened  pubHc. 

Although  not  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  moment,  the  Com- 
mittee have  thought  it  right  to  notice  briefly  in  this,  the  First 
Report  of  the  Society,  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Society  itself. 

The  attention  of  several  highly  benevolent  individuals,  it  is 
well  known,  has  been  for  many  years  past  actively  directed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  condition  and  claims  of  the  Aborigines  in  our 
Colonies  and  of  the  coloured  races  generally,  especially  with  the 
view  of  devising  some  means  by  which  their  existence  might  be 
preserved  and  their  situation  ameliorated.  Among  these  benevo- 
lent and  pubHc-spirited  individuals  your  Committee  consider  it 
due  to  place  in  the  foremost  rank  their  highly  respected  President, 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq.  His  absence  from  the  present  Par- 
liament, arising  from  whatever  cause,  is  the  more  regretted  by 
this  Society,  as  it  may  be  one  principal  reason  that  no  important 
practical  measures,  of  a  legislative  character,  have  yet  resulted 
from  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Parhamentary  Report  on 
the  state  of  the  Aborigines.  His  health,  this  Society  trusts,  will 
be  ere  long  sufficiently  established  to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
valuable  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  coloured  races  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Committee  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  record  an  expres- 
sion of  the  obligations  of  the  Society  to  its  earliest  friend,  the 
indefatigable  and  philanthropic  Dr.  Hodgkin.  To  his  disinterested 
and  persevering  exertions  in  favour  of  the  coloured  races  generally, 
almost  every  section  of  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  ;  and 
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to  this  gentleman  the  Committee  feel  bound  to  accord  the  honour 
of  being  recognised  as  substantially  the  Father  and  Founder  of 
the  Aborigines  Protection  Society. 

Some  preliminary  meetings  of  gentlemen  known  to  cherish  a 
lively  interest  in  the  general  question,  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
Committee,  whose  labours  were  much  aided  and  facilitated  by 
the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Society's  first  Honorary  Secretaries, 
Saxe  Bannister,  Esq.,  late  Attorney-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Wm.  Higgins,  Esq.  Pressure  of  other  engagements 
having  led  these  gentlemen  to  relinquish  oflice  in  the  Secretarial 
of  the  Society,  lending  their  efficient  aid,  however,  as  members  of 
the  Committee,  the  present  Secretaries  were  requested  to  accept 
the  office. 

In  the  original  conception  of  the  Society,  it  was  deemed 
ehgible  to  embrace  Foreign  as  well  as  British  localities,  so  that 
the  attention  and  efforts  of  the  Society  might  not  be  restricted  to 
the  Aborigines  in  our  own  Colonies,  but  extended,  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances might  admit,  to  the  condition  of  Aborigines  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  advantages  connected  v^dth  this  compre- 
hension of  object,  need  not  now  be  detailed.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  allude  to  the  great  and  painfully  interesting  question  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  in  all  its  numerous  ramifications,  with  the  condition 
of  Haiti,  and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Western, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Africa. 

A  circumstance  which  gave  considerable  impulse  to  the  inci- 
pient plans  and  efforts  of  this  Society  was  the  publication,  in 
1836,  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  "  appointed  to  consider  what 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Native  Inhabi- 
tants of  countries  where  British  Settlements  are  made,"  &c. 
That  publication  was  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  a  well 
digested  Report  could  not  then  be  prepared,  as  a  portion  of  the 
evidence  was  not  yet  printed.  The  desired  Report  was  subse- 
quently laid  before  the  House,  and  printed  by  its  order,  under 
date  June  1837. 

Of  that  Report,*  as  a  whole,  your  Committee  feel  bound  to 
express  their  conviction  that  a  more  important  document,  relating 
to  the  prospective  interests  of  millions  of  the  human  race,  was 
never  laid  on  the  table  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 

*  Reprinted,  with  Comments,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society,  and  sold  by  W.  Ball,  Aldine  Chambers,  Paternoster-row  j  Hatchard  and  Son, 
Piccadilly. 
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Impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  value  and  adaptation 
secure  a  more  general  and  enlightened  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  Aborigines,  your  Committee  felt  that  they  could  not  ren- 
der a  more  important  service  to  tlje  cause  they  had  undertaken 
than  to  reprint  the  "  Report"  in  a  form  better  suited  to  general 
circulation,  and  separate  from  the  mass  of  evidence  which,  though 
of  incalculable  value,  rendered  the  original  Parliamentary  pub- 
lication far  too  voluminous  for  the  special  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Society. 

A  further  reason  which  induced  the  Committee  to  resolve  on 
this  republication  was  the  fact,  that  the  large  portion  of  evidence 
taken  and  printed  respecting  the  Caffre  war,  was  not  made  so 
prominent  in  the  Report  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee, 
the  case  demanded. 

The  objects  originally  contemplated  by  the  Society  having 
undergone  some  slight  modification,  have  been  ultimately  adopted 
in  the  form  expressed  in  the  Regulations  and  Address  published 
by  the  Society  last  year. 

The  fundamental  object  of  the  Society  is  declared  to  be  **  To 
assist  in  protecting  the  defenceless,  and  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  Uncivilized  Tribes,"  and  towards  accomplishing  this 
object  the  Society  purposes  directing  its  labours,  first,  "  to  the 
collection  of  authentic  information  concerning  the  character, 
habits  and  wants  of  uncivilized  tribes,  and  especially  those  in  or 
near  the  British  Colonies  ;"  and,  second,  *'  to  communicate  in 
cheap  publications,  those  details  which  may  excite  the  interest 
of  all  classes,  and  thus  insure  the  extension  of  correct  opinions." 

The  various  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
has  been  directed  shall  be  now  briefly  recapitulated. 

The  first  has  been  to  open  a  correspondence  with  intelligent 
and  benevolent  individuals  abroad,  whose  local  information  and 
influence  the  Committee  could  not  but  regard  as  invaluable. 
They  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  they  have  opened  a 
correspondence  with  individuals  friendly  to  their  objects  in  the 
following  parts  of  the  world  : — 

South  Africa,  Upper  Canada,  South  Sea  Islands. 

Bombay,  New  South  Wales,     New  York, 

South  Australia,      Western  Australia,     Brazils. 

The  Committee  are  desirous  of  being  favoured  with  com- 
munications from  well-informed  gentlemen  resident  in  all  the 
various  localities  to  which  the  Society  directs  its  attention.  They 
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beg  respectfully  to  invite  such  communications,  conveying  the 
most  specific  and  authentic  intelligence  of  all  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Aborigines,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  guiding 
the  Society  to  the  adoption  of  wise  and  appropriate  measures  on 
their  behalf. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  directed  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  its  proceedings,  to  the  condition  of  the  North  American 
Indians  in  our  Canadian  Colonies.  A  Memorial  on  their  behalf 
though  not  precisely  originating  with  this  Society,  but  entrusted 
to  its  care,  and  signed  by  many  of  its  members,  was  presented 
to  Lord  Glenelg,  and,  it  is  hoped,  not  without  some  effect.  The 
Committee  have  had  various  interviews  vdth  the  intelligent  and 
interesting  representative  of  those  Indians  from  the  River  Credit, 
the  Rev.  Peter  Jones  ;  and  they  ardently  hope  that  his  visit 
to  England,  aided  by  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  may  not  be  without  extensive  and  permanent 
benefit  to  that  remnant  of  a  fine  race  of  people,  whose  unhappy 
lot  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  sympathy  of  the  humane  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  Committee  has  looked,  with  a  feeling  bordering  on 
dismay,  on  the  system,  they  can  scarcely  refrain  from  designating 
as  unrighteous,  of  removing  from  their  paternal  lands  the  com- 
paratively small  remnant  of  a  once  flourishing  race  of  men,  to 
a  situation  scarcely  capable  of  supporting  any  portion  of  the 
human  family,  and  that  man  could  only  desire  as  a  quiet  grave 
from  the  insatiate  appetite  of  an  invader  and  oppressor. 

On  the  appointment  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Durham 
as  Governor-General  of  all  Her  Majesty's  Possessions  in  Nortli 
America,  the  Committee  resolved  on  memoralizing  his  Excel- 
lency on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Indians,  and  although  an 
opportunity  was  not  afforded  them  of  presenting  the  Memorial, 
vnth.  its  appendix  of  valuable  official  documents,  in  person,  they 
have  received  from  Charles  BuUer,  jun.,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  his 
Lordship,  a  communication  assuring  them,  by  his  Lordship's 
desire,  "  That  every  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  interesting 
subject  to  which  the  Society  had  called  his  attention  ;"  adding, 
"  You  need  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  first  wish  of  his 
Government,  in  all  its  transactions  with  the  Native  Tribes,  to 
take  every  precaution  that  justice  and  humanity  may  suggest  for 
their  protection." 
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Tlie  Committee  have  been  gratified  in  learning  from  a  com 
munication  conveyed  to  them  by  one  of  their  number,  Sir 
Augustus  D'Este,  "  that  the  Colonial  Office  has  adopted  some 
favorable  measures  respecting  the  title  deeds,  for  the  time  to 
come,  to  secure  to  the  Canadian  Indians  the  quiet  and  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  their  small  reservations  of  land."  The 
Committee  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  precise  nature  of 
those  measures,  and  are  therefore  not  able  to  pronounce  any 
further  opinion  on  them. 

That  important  changes  in  the  manner  of  treating  the 
American  Indians  of  our  Colony  in  the  Canadas,  had  become 
highly  expedient,  stronger  evidence  need  not  be  adduced  than 
that  contained  in  the  despatch  of  Sir  George  Murray,  January 
^5th,  1830,  in  which  he  remarks,  ^'  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reasons  which  have  hitherto  recommended  an  adherence  to  the 
present  system,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  ought  not  to  be  persisted 
in  for  the  future ;  and  that  so  enlarged  a  view  of  the  nature  of 
our  connections  vsdth  the  Indian  Tribes  should  be  taken  as  may 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  proper  measures  for  their  preservation 
and  improvement,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  obhgations  of 
moral  duty  and  sound  policy  should  not  be  lost  sight  of." 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

In  connection  with  South  Africa  two  circumstances  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Society,  one  respecting  the  location 
of  Hottentots  on  the  Great  Fish  River,  similar  to  those  already 
established  on  the  Kat  River ;  the  other  respecting  the  emigra- 
tion of  Boors  from  the  Colony,  and  their  invasion  of  the  territory 
of  the  native  chief  of  the  Zoolas,  Moselakatzi  or  Umsiligas. 

After  maturely  considering  the  destitute  condition  of  the 
Hottentots  now  being  located  by  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Captain  Stockenstrom,  and  after  personal  com- 
munication on  the  part  of  this  Committee  wdth  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Philip,  while  in  England,  on  the  subject,  it  was  resolved  to 
prepare  an  appeal  to  the  British  public  on  their  behalf,  and 
which  has  been  put  into  circulation.  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  had  given  the  strongest  proof  of  his  own 
conviction  of  the  utility  of  such  locations  by  his  prompt  and 
benevolent  subscription,  from  his  own  private  resources,  of  the 
handsome  sum  of  3,000  Rix  dollars.  Dr.  Philip  has  also  proved 
his  high  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  object  by  the  liberal 
donation  of  100/.  sterling  towards  it.      The  settlement  at  the 
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Kat  River  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  successful  experiment, 
both  as  regards  the  improvement  and  comfort  of  the  Aborigines 
themselves,  and  the  safety  and  defence  of  the  Colony.  There 
seems  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  present  plan  of  forming 
other  similar  locations  on  the  Great  Fish  River,  will  be  equally 
advantageous. 

The  appointment  of  the  Honourable  Captain  Stockenstrom 
to  be  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Eastern  Province  of  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  always  appeared  to  your 
Society  one  of  the  most  important  measures  that  could  be 
adopted  in  reference  both  to  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  on  its 
eastern  frontier,  and  the  defence  and  improvement  of  the 
Aboriginal  Tribes,  falling  within  the  influence  of  his  government. 
To  the  long  experience,  the  enlightened  views,  the  liberal  policy, 
and  the  high  moral  principles  of  the  Honourable  Captain 
Stockenstrom,  the  Committee  feel  they  may  look  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence,  assured  that  the  interest  of  the  Colonists  will 
not  be  sacrificed  to  partialities  for  the  Aborigines,  nor  the 
interests  of  the  Aborigines  compromised  in  seeking  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Colonists. 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  neither  public  coun- 
tenance, nor  the  effectual  support  of  the  Colonial  Executive, 
will  be  withheld  from  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  the  prosecution 
of  measures  so  distinguished  by  matured  wdsdom,  genuine 
humanity,  and  essential  justice.  On  that  support  obviously 
depends  the  efficiency  of  the  measures  proposed,  and  probably 
of  all  future  measures  for  a  long  period  to  come,  in  favor  of  the 
Aborigines  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  an  interview  had  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  with 
his  Excellency,  General  Napier,  the  present  Governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  leaving  England, 
his  Excellency,  after  expressing  a  deep  interest  in  all  questions 
relating  to  the  Aborigines,  and  his  full  approval  of  the  measures 
adopted  on  their  behalf  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
Honourable  Captain  Stockenstrom,  as  far  as  they  had  come 
under  his  observation,  was  pleased  to  observe,  "  that  it  would 
be  his  ambition  to  surrender  his  trust,  on  retiring  from  his 
Government,  without  having  fired  a  single  hostile  shot  at  the 
native  tribes." 

It  was  gratif3ring  also  to  the  Society  to  learn,  as  a  mark  of 
his  Excellency's  feeling  towards  the  native  tribes,  that  in  an 
interview  he  had  v^th  Jan   Tzatzoe,  the  Caffre  Chief,  while  in 
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this  country,  he  not  only  expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  remain 
on  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  border  tribes,  but  his 
sincere  desire  to  make  use  of  all  means  in  his  power  for  their 
protection  and  improvement,  and  as  a  further  token  of  his  regard 
for  this  Christian  Chieftain,  he  requested  his  acceptance  of  a 
handsome  present,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem. 

The  case  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tribe  of  Zoolas,  under  the 
Government  of  Moselakatzi,  by  the  emigrant  Boors,  has 
awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee.  A 
comprehensive  view  of  the  case  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Society  in  the  shape  of  an  extract  from  a  journal  drawn  up  by 
Captain  Harris,  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 
service,  and  sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  this  country, 
to  Dr.  Hodgkin,  by  that  eminent  friend  of  humanity  and  dis- 
tinguished ornament  of  science,  Sir  John  Herschel.  From  this 
document  it  appears  that  the  number  of  emigrants  amounted 
to  5,000  or  6,000  souls,  including  1 ,600  men  capable  of  carrying 
arms  ;  that  on  their  way  towards  Port  Natal,  they  had  entered 
the  territory  of  the  warlike  and  jealous  Chieftain,  Moselakatzi, 
in  a  way  that  led  to  hostilities,  and  the  infliction  of  much  misery 
and  suffering  on  both  parties. 

Later  accounts  convey  the  intelligence  that  sanguinary 
conflicts  had  continued,  that  the  tribe  of  Aborigines  under  Mo- 
selakatzi, had  been  entirely  defeated  and  routed,  and  the 
Chieftain  himself  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  an  ignominious 
retreat,  with  a  few  followers,  to  a  ravine  in  some  distant  moun- 
tains. The  American  Mission,  commenced  among  this  tribe 
under  very  favorable  and  promising  circumstances,  has  been  of 
course  annihilated,  by  the  retirement  of  the  Mission  families  from 
a  spot  where  no  longer  any  natives  remained  to  receive  their 
instructions. 

Extensive  and  increasing  evils  to  the  colony,  and  the  native 
tribes  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as  others  stretching  far  beyond 
it,  are  threatened  by  these  misguided  and  unprincipled  emigrants, 
who  have  carried  with  them  a  deeply  rooted  antipathy  against 
a  government  which  they  fancy  had  unjustly  deprived  them  of 
their  property  in  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  notwith- 
standing the  compensation  paid  them,  and  in  declaring  the 
Aborigines  of  the  Colony  a  free  people,  entitled  to  the  equal 
laws  and  protection  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Committee  lost  no  time  in  seeking  the  honor  of  an 
interview    with    the    Right    Honourable    Lord     Glenelg,    as 
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Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  Colonies,  when  they  embraced  the 
opportunity  promptly  afforded  them  of  laying  the  case  before 
his  Lordship,  and  since  then  of  conveying  in  a  documentary 
form  the  verbal  statements  to  which  they  had  solicited  his 
Lordship's  attention. 

The  most  difficult  problem  to  be  solved  in  this  painful  affair 
is,  to  devise  practicable  measures  for  repressing  the  existing  evils 
of  this  emigration,  without  creating  the  probability  of  protracted, 
extensive,  and  ruinous  war  along  the  whole  line  of  the  North 
Eastern  Frontier  of  our  Colony,  or  on  the  frontiers  of  our  friends 
and  allies  of  the  native  tribes. 

The  obligation  of  the  British  Government  to  assist  in  protec- 
ting these  border  tribes  of  uncivilized  Aborigines,  against  the 
predatory  and  hostile  incursions  of  our  own  subjects,  notwith- 
standing the  resolution  of  the  latter  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  appear  to  the  Society  greatly  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  treaties  of  friendship  have  been  entered  into 
between  some  of  those  tribes  and  the  British  Government. 
Friendly  embassies  had  been  interchanged  between  Moselakatzi, 
Dingaan,  and  others,  with  the  Colonial  Government,  from  wliich 
treaties  would,  in  all  probability,  ere  long  have  resulted.  After 
contemplating  such  alliances,  in  what  light  can  they  regard  either 
the  sincerity  or  the  authority  of  the  British  Government,  in  per- 
mitting, so  quietly  as  they  have  done,  the  irruption  of  the  Colo- 
nists on  their  territories,  and  the  destructive  attacks  made  on 
them  and  their  property. 

In  the  case  of  Moselakatzi,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view 
that  although  he  commenced  the  attack  on  the  emigrants,  they 
had  most  unjustifiably  placed  themselves  in  the  position  of  enemies, 
making  an  inroad  on  his  territories,  since  they  had  not  merely 
entered  his  country  without  his  permission,  but  by  a  route  which 
he  had  utterly  prohibited,  under  the  known  determination  to 
consider  all  as  invaders  and  enemies  who  entered  his  country  by 
that  route.  In  order  to  secure  himself  against  hostile  and  sudden 
invasion  from  that  quarter,  he  employed  armed  parties  of  his 
soldiers  or  police  to  examine  and  scour  this  part  of  the  country. 
A  body  of  these  armed  subjects  of  Moselakatzi,  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  the  emigrants,  whom  they,  of  course,  attacked,  and  over 
whom,  by  superiority  of  numbers,  they  easily  obtained  a  victory. 
This  created  on  the  part  of  the  emigrants  a  thirst  for  revenge. 
A  cry  for  war  was  raised — blood  was  demanded — the  friends  of 
the  conquered  party,  reinforced  by  others  from  the  colony,  flew 
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to  arms — attacked  the  principal  camp  of  the  Chieftain,  Mosela^ 
katzi,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  whole,  leaving  a  fearful  demon- 
stration of  their  reckless  disregard  of  all  native  rights,  and  their 
resolution,  as  civilized  men,  not  to  yield  the  palm  for  ferocity 
and  revenge  to  uncivilized  tribes,  or  pagan  warriors. 

The  intentions  of  the  emigrant  boors  to  abandon  the  colony, 
and  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated,  having  been  so  long 
known  to  the  Government  at  the  Cape,  it  has  been  thought  by 
the  Committee  somewhat  anomalous  that  no  decisive  local  mea- 
sures appear  to  have  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  checking 
them  in  the. first  instance,  and  especially  after  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  some  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  their  border  tribes  by  these 
intruders.  Nor  can  it  be  passed  over  without  serious  animad- 
version, that,  in  not  a  few  cases,  these  emigrants,  it  is  feared, 
have  taken  with  them,  under  whatever  pretence,  many  of  the 
apprentices,  to  be  still  retained  in  slavery — even  of  those  for 
whom  they  had  received  their  share  of  the  twenty  millions 
sterling  compensation  money. 

The  difficulty  of  devising  effectual  and  suitable  measures  to 
check  the  progress  of  these  evils,  if  not  to  punish  the  guilty 
authors  of  these  calamities  on  innocent  tribes  of  our  allies,  is  no 
argument  against  the  duty  of  attempting  to  discover  such  reme- 
dies as  the  case  demands.  To  discover  and  to  apply  the  actual 
remedy  seems  to  belong  properly  to  the  Executive,  in  maintaining 
the  laws  already  existing,  so  far  as  adequate  to  the  position  of 
afiairs — or  to  the  Legislature,  to  produce  further  and  more  effec- 
tual enactments,  if  the  former  are  found  insufficient. 

It  has,  however,  occurred  to  the  Committee  that  two  things 
may  be  done.  One  relates  to  the  Act  already  passed  in  the  6th 
and  7th  William  the  4th,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  offences  committed  by  His  Majesty's  subjects 
within  certain  territories  adjacent  to  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope."  This  Act  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonial 
Courts  to  offences  committed  by  British  subjects,  to  the  25th 
degree  of  south  latitude,  without  prejudice  to  the  independent 
rights  of  the  tribes  occupying  those  territories.  In  carrying  into 
force  the  provisions  of  that  law,  it  has  been  thought  the  parties 
of  emigrants  might,  in  the  first  instance,  be  summoned  to  return, 
and  held  responsible  to  the  Colonial  Courts,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demand,  they  be  forthwith  de- 
clared outlaws,  and  their  remaining  property  in  the  colony,  if 
any,  confiscated.     Such  a  measure,  it  is  conceived,   though  it 
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might  not  repair  past  wrongs,  or  induce  any  who  have  left  the 
Colony  to  return  to  it,  might  operate  as  a  warning  and  check  on 
others  inclined  to  adopt  a  similar  course.  It  would  also  be  a 
pledge  to  the  natives  of  the  sincerity  and  determination  of  the 
British  Government  to  discourage  all  such  aggressions  on  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  Aborigines  bordering  on  our  Colony. 

A  further  measure,  which  it  appears  even  still  more  desirable 
and  practicable  to  adopt,  is  that  of  enabling  the  native  tribes  to 
put  themselves  in  a  position  of  defending  themselves  and  their 
rights.  They  may  be  encouraged  to  form  treaties  of  friendship 
not  only  with  the  British  Government,  but  with  one-  another,  for 
their  own  mutual  defence  and  protection. 

If  some  measures  do  not  shortly  emanate  from  the  Home  or 
Colonial  Government  to  check  this  enormous  and  increasing 
evil,  it  will  create  the  most  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  Missions,  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  among  the  numerous  native  tribes  in  South  Africa. 
If  every  band  of  restless  and  discontented  Cape  colonists,  disaf- 
fected towards  the  British  Government,  be  permitted,  on  stepping 
beyond  the  frontiers  to  declare  themselves  independent,  and 
beyond  the  restraints  of  law,  by  renouncing  their  allegiance  to 
the  British  Government,  we  can  only  look  forward  with  gloomy 
forebodings  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  confusion,  and  exterminating 
warfare  in  South  Africa,  amidst  which  thousands  of  the  natives 
must  inevitably  perish  before  their  more  crafty  and  powerful 
invaders. 

MADAGASCAR. 

The  Committee  appointed  a  deputation  to  communicate  with 
the  embassy  from  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  while 
in  this  country  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  to  express  the  lively 
interest  they  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island, 
and  to  offer  them  any  assistance  it  might  be  in  their  power  to 
yield. 

The  Committee  unite  with  the  many  thousands  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  the  extreme  pain  with  which  they  have 
heard  of  the  persecution  against  Christianity  in  that  fine  island. 
They  cherish  a  deep  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Aborigines  of 
that  country,  who,  in  various  parts  of  the  island  are  sufiering 
from  the  impolitic,  cruel,  and  despotic  measures  of  the  dominant 
tribes  of  the  Hovas,  under  the  government  of  Ranavalona  the 
Queen,  who   is  aiming,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  craft  and 
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force,  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  and  whose  measures 
at  this  moment,  are  nearly  fatal  to  the  commerce,  civilization, 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  whole  country.  The  geographical 
position  of  Madagascar,  in  relation  to  the  African  coast,  renders  it 
exceedingly  desirable  that  the  progress  of  civilization  might  not 
be  impeded  there.  Madagascar  raised  to  a  capacity  of  exercising 
a  Christian  influence,  the  opposite  Coast  of  Africa  could  not  but 
participate  in  the  advantages  resulting  from  it. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  anxiously  directed 
to  the  subject,  already  before  the  British  public,  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  New  Zealand  ;  and  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  natives 
of  that  country  are  concerned,  they  cannot  but  watch  with  intense 
interest  and  vigilant  jealousy  the  result  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Committee  cannot  but  ex- 
press their  satisfaction  that  such  measures  of  inquiry  have  been 
adopted.  Anxious  that  the  utmost  information  should  be  ob- 
tained on  the  subject,  they  deprecate  any  thing  like  a  precipitate 
eagerness  to  close  the  investigation — to  frame  a  report — or  to  in- 
troduce measures  for  immediate  application.  In  the  Report  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Aborigines,  dated  June,  1837, 
it  was  strongly  advised  that  the  Executive  Government  should 
not  give  its  countenance  to  any  of  the  schemes  for  colonizing 
New  Zealand  till  an  opportunity  should  have  been  offered  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  of  laying  before  her  Majesty  their  humble 
advice  as  to  the  policy  of  such  an  enlargement  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions. 

The  investigation  made  by  the  present  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
and  the  information  they  will  elicit,  will  all  materially  tend,  it  is 
hoped,  not  merely  to  guide  her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
adoption  of  measures  affecting  this  particular  case,  but  in  awaken- 
ing the  attention  of  many  of  our  most  enlightened  statesmen  to 
the  subject  of  the  coloured  races  generally,  and  of  the  colonization 
by  British  subjects  of  territories  more  or  less  occupied  by  the 
coloured  races. 

The  New  Zealand  case  appears  to  your  Committee  attended 
with  many  difficulties  ;  for  the  question  is  not  now  whether  any 
Colony  at  all  shall  be  attempted  there,  for  that  question  is 
settled  by  the  fact  of  such  large  numbers  of  British  subjects  being 
already  there,  as  to  demand  some  legislative  interference  in  the 
way  of  controul.     It  will  not  be  friendship  to  the  Aborigines  to 
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leave  them  a  prey  to  the  unprincipled  and  lawless,  under  the  plea 
of  the  injustice  that  might  be  done  theni  by  the  establishment  of 
a  British  colony  among  them.  The  non-interference  has  now 
gone  on  too  long,  not  to  justify  and  demand  immediate  inter- 
ference. Too  many  wrongs  have  been  connived  at,  not  to  enforce 
the  imperative  necessity  of  immediately  interposing  some  power 
that  may  check  them  for  the  future,  even  though  it  should  prove 
inadequate  to  idemnify  the  sufferers  for  the  past.  The  remarks 
made  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  already  noticed  in  refe- 
rence to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  appear  to  your  Committee 
exceedingly  just  and  appropriate.  "  Hitherto  the  various 
Governments  of  Christendom  have  respected  the  rights  of  the 
native  Chieftains ;  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  subject  the 
Islanders  to  the  dominion  of  any  European  state.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  approve  this  forbearance.  Great  Britain  will  not,  it 
is  hoped,  ever  exert  her  power  to  destroy  the  political  rights  of 
these  comparatively  feeble  and  defenceless  people  ;  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  their  national  independence  cannot  be  consulted 
without  some  immediate  injury  to  their  social  welfare.  British 
merchants,  seamen,  and  runaway  convicts  from  our  Austrahan 
colonies,  are  enabled  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  because  we  regard  them  as  foreign  states; 
while  yet  they  are  destitute  of  the  resources  by  which  other 
independent  powers  defend  themselves  and  their  people  against 
outrage  and  wrong.  The  ultimate  consequences  are  already 
foreseen.  A  new  race  of  buccaneers  will  appear  in  the  southern 
ocean,  under  whose  op'pressions  the  natives  will  sink,  while  they 
will  make  war  on  the  commerce  of  mankind  at  large." 

All  these  remarks  apply  with  the  utmost  force  to  New 
Zealand  ;  which,  from  its  extent,  its  population,  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  its  productiveness,  and  the  number  of  Europeans 
already  irregularly  settled  there,  offers  a  theatre  of  dangers  which 
no  friend  to  the  Aborigines  can  overlook,  and  no  Minister  of  the 
British  Crown  can  safely  despise. 

Still,  however,  to  afford  protection  to  the  natives  while 
forming  colonies  among  them,  without  compromising  their  inde- 
pendence, and  involving  their  ultimate  depression,  poverty,  and 
ruin,  appears  to  your  Committee  a  problem  of  vast  difficulty  yet 
to  be  solved.  In  no  part  of  the  world  can  it  be  expected  that 
the  Aborigines  should  be  able  to  compete,  in  agriculture,  trade, 
or  commerce  with  their  intelligent  and  enterprising  visitors  and 
settlers.     The  soil  and  the  power,  the  wealth  and  the  authority, 
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themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  settlement,  and  actually 
have  published  a  manifesto  of  their  intentions  to  select  the  Bay 
of  Port  Natal  as  their  sea-port.  It  is  assuredly  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  British  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
have  any  other  than  a  friendly  povrer  so  near  as  Port  Natal, 
where  a  constant  influence  may  be  exercised  over  the  tribes  in 
immediate  contact  with  our  frontiers. 

To  the  Aborigines  of  British  Guiana,  of  Western  Africa,  on 
the  Banks  of  Gambia,  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  to  the  situation  of  the  natives  of  India,  the  Hill  Coolies 
lately  imported  into  Mauritius  and  Guiana,  the  Committee  has 
been  able  to  pay  but  very  cursory  attention.  They  exhibit, 
however,  highly  important  subjects  of  attention,  and  increasingly 
prove  how  extensive  is  the  field,  claiming  the  vigilant  observation 
of  an  Aborigines  Protection  Society. 

No  greater  calamity  has  been  inflicted  on  the  Aborigines  of 
Australia  and  the  South  Seas  than  the  transportation  of  our  con- 
victs. Aware  of  this,  the  Constitution  of  South  Australia  has 
wisely  obtained  a  special  provision  that  that  settlement  shall  not 
be  scourged  with  so  fearful  an  evil,  by  making  it  in  any  way  a 
penal  settlement.  Their  jealousy  arises  out  of  the  history  of  the 
old  transportation  system,  and  is  but  too  well  founded.  Exten- 
sive inquiries  have  been  made  into  the  subject,  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  corrective  measures  may,  it  is 
hoped,  be  ere  long  devised  and  adopted. 

In  an  early  period  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  it  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  form  a 
Library  as  early  as  practicable,  with  the  special  view  of  circulating 
works  among  its  members,  on  the  subjects  to  which  their  atten- 
tion was  called.  Some  valuable  manuscripts  of  his  own  were  very 
liberally  communicated  to  the  Society ;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact,  that  one  of  the  first  contributors  to  the  Society's  infant 
Library  was  the  venerable  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  of  Glasgow,  author 
of  the  Buchanan  Prize  Essay  on  Civilizing  Barbarous  Tribes — a 
rare  volume,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  addition  to  a  Library,  the  Committee  are  desirous  of  insti- 
tuting a  Museum,  to  consist  of  the  productions  of  Aboriginal 
Tribes. 

With  a  view  of  calling  forth  additional  attention  to  the  state 
and  claims  of  the  Aborigines,  the  Committee  offered  last  year  a 
prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  essay,  "  On  the  present  state  of 
the  uncivilized  and  defenceless  tribes ;  the  causes  which  have  led 
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To  a  diminution  of  their  numbers,  and  their  debased  condition ; 
and  the  best  means  of  protecting  them,  and  promoting  their  ad- 
vancement." The  period  allowed  for  receiving  essays  for  com- 
petition extends  to  the  31st  December,  1838. 

The  subject  of  a  legislative  measure  appKcable  to  all  the 
Aborigines  connected  with  our  colonies  and  commerce  has  been 
considered  by  the  Committee.  Such  a  measure  is  thought  to  be 
indispensable;  but  this  Society,  aware  of  its  magnitude  and 
difficulty,  only  ventures  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  legislature,  without  attempting  to  draw  a  Bill.  A 
change  in  the  law  as  it  stands  will  be  seen  to  be  of  urgent 
necessity,  if  it  be  recollected  that  in  no  English  Court,  at  home 
or  abroad,  can  evidence  be  given  by  a  Heathen  native  of  Africa, 
America,  Australia,  the  South  Seas,  or  the  Eastern  Ocean; 
although  cases  occur  daily  in  which  justice  cannot  be  done  except 
upon  the  testimony  of  Heathen  witnesses  being  taken.  This 
is  one  of  the  various  evils  to  which  Parliament  alone  can  apply 
remedies  to  secure  the  native  people  common  justice. 

Examples  might  also  be  adduced  in  the  existing  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  which  require  to  be  changed ;  such  as  the  practice 
of  exciting  one  tribe  against  another  for  our  supposed  benefit. 
This  should  be  prohibited  by  a  general  law. 

The  interference  of  Parliament  is  equally  required  in  many 
matters  of  administration,  such  as  the  improvement  of  instructions 
to  governors,  urging  on  them,  as  one  of  their  highest  duties,  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  rights  of  Aborigines,  and  the  careful 
abstinence  from  all  mere  discretionary  attacks  upon  them. 

Besides  such  changes  in  various  branches  of  the  existing  law 
and  administration,  a  Bill  should,  it  is  conceived,  contain  the 
basis  of  a  new  system,  to  regulate,  as  far  as  law  can  do  so,  all  the 
acts  of  the  Colonial  Government  and  of  the  colonists  which  influ- 
ence the  progress  of  the  coloured  races. 

The  Society,  in  its  earnest  desire  to  aid  in  affording  protection 
to  the  defenceless  tribes  of  Aborigines,  by  appeals  to  public 
feeling  and  to  the  legislature  of  the  country  on  their  behalf,  can- 
not be  justly  charged  with  holding  the  doctrine,  already,  they 
trust,  well  nigh  universally  exploded — that  barbarous  tribes  must 
be  civilized  before  they  can  be  induced  to  embrace,  or  even  able 
to  comprehend,  the  Christian  religion.  So  far  from  entertaining 
a  sentiment  so  perfectly  at  variance  with  all  the  accumulated 
evidence  of  facts  before  them,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  express 
their  full  conviction  that  the  only  effectual  method  to  civilize  a 
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barbarous  people  is  to  commence  with  evangelizing  them. 
"  Christianity  is  the  parent  of  civilization  ;  and  true  civilization 
cannot  be  produced  without  it."  At  the  same  time  this  Society 
is  equally  convinced,  from  a  view  of  the  beneficial  effects  already 
produced  by  Christianity,  on  various  native  tribes,  that  the  inva- 
riable result  of  Christianity  is  the  advancement  of  civiHzation. 
The  spirit  of  the  latter  is  awakened  immediately  the  spirit  of  the 
former  is  created.  They  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  no  sooner  does  the  cause  begin  to  operate,  than  the  effects 
begin  to  follow.  The  Committee  consider  the  vast  accumulation 
of  fact  and  illustration  adduced  on  this  point  in  the  Parliamentary 
Report  and  evidence,  must  for  ever  have  set  that  question  at 
rest,  with  all  candid  and  enlighted  inquirers  into  the  subject. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  remark,  that  the  direct 
tendency  of  this  Society  is  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  Christian 
Missions  among  the  Aboriginal  tribes,  by  throwing  the  shield  of 
its  defence  around  the  Missionaries,  when  unjustly  aspersed ;  by 
upholding  the  value  of  their  exertions;  and  procuring  for  them 
occasional  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labours,  so  far  as  they 
involve  the  physical  and  social  improvement  of  the  objects  of 
their  benevolence. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  the  Society  has  to 
contend  with  is,  the  tone  of  despondency  expressed  by  many 
in  relation  to  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  colored  races.  It 
seems  to  be  an  opinion,  founded  rather  on  past  experience  than 
on  any  essential  principle  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
coloured  races  must  inevitably  perish  as  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity advance.  Whatever  past  facts  may  be,  and  unques- 
tionably they  are  painful  enough,  they  are  not  evidence  that  no 
better  scheme  of  colonization  can  be  found  compatible  with 
the  safety  and  improvement  of  the  Aborigines.  We  cannot 
admit  the  doctrine  that  the  establishment  of  a  civihzed 
community  in  the  neighbourhood  of  uncivilized  tribes,  must  be 
injurious  to  the  latter,  without  supposing  something  extremely 
defective  and  improper  in  the  regulations  and  principles  of  the 
former.  Let  these  be  corrected,  and  the  evils  must  be  diminished. 
The  capacity  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvement 
in  the  coloured  races  cannot  be  denied.  Sufficient  experiments 
have  already  been  made  to  prove,  that  with  fair  means  of  culture 
they  can  attain  a  rank  of  equality  with  the  other  races.  The 
Canadas  and  South  Africa,  afford  illustrations  sufficiently  in 
point.      Peter    Jones,     John    Sunday,     Andrew    Stoffels,     Jan 
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Tzatzoe,  Waterboer,  and  many  others,  are  names  familiar  to 
the  British  public.  What  these  have  become  by  the  pains 
bestowed  on  them,  others  may  also  become  by  the  same  process. 
It  is  education  they  require  ;  intellectual  and  moral  culture  will 
prove  their  defence.  H.  Hendrick,  a  native  Hottentot,  residing 
at  Griqua  Town,  justly,  though  by  a  bold  figure,  conveyed  that 
sentiment  to  Macomo,  when,  holding  up  a  pen  to  him,  he  re- 
marked, "  Learn  to  wield  this,  and  it  will  afford  you  more  pro- 
tection to  your  country  than  all  the  assagais  of  Cafireland." 
He  remarked  also,  "  Thank  God,  I  have  Hved  to  see  the  day 
when  I  have  learned  to  know,  that  mind  is  more  powerful  than 
body." 

In  concluding  their  first  Report,  the  Committee  feel  that 
although  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  effect  much,  they  have 
yet  entered  upon  an  important  and  wide  field  of  labour.  Their 
path  becomes  more  definite  as  they  advance.  And  although 
they  are  unwilling  to  stipulate  what  shall  and  what  shall  not 
be  either  the  legitimate  objects  of  their  attention,  or  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  must  always  prosecute  them,  but  prefer 
leaving  themselves  at  liberty  to  select  their  objects  and  to  choose 
their  own  mode  of  treating  them — they  labour  under  no  diffi- 
culty in  stating  that  they  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  watch  all 
movements  affecting  the  coloured  races  generally — all  schemes 
of  colonization  and  civilization,  all  measures  of  the  Supreme  or 
Local  Governments  bearing  on  the  Aborigines  in  our  Colonies, 
the  extension  of  colonial  boundaries,  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory,  and  the  administration  of  existing  laws  respecting  the 
intercourse  of  our  own  subjects  with  the  Aborigines  of  our 
Colonies. 

It  will  further  be  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  collect,  compare, 
and  examine  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been  offered,  and 
may  be  offered,  for  the  protection  of  the  Aborigines,  and  to 
employ  means,  from  time  to  time,  to  get  them  carried  into  effect, 
so  far  as  approved — then  to  mark  their  operation,  and  gather 
future  lessons  for  improved  measures  by  the  experience  afforded. 
This  will  include  the  obtaining  and  publishing  laws  in  our 
colonies  on  behalf  of  the  Aborigines — a  careful  attention  to 
the  appointment  of  magistrates  and  police — and  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  protection — the  prosecuting  offenders — and  the  appealing 
to  the  humane  and  enlightened  portions  of  our  Colonists  in 
favour  of  the  Aborigines  in  their  vicinity.  And  all  this  will 
require  the  greater  care,  as  from  the  immense  variety  in  the 
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grades  of  civilization,  from  absolute  barbarism  to  comparative 
refinement,  found  in  Aboriginal  countries,  it  is  obvious  that 
measures  for  their  protection  must  vary  also,  and  cannot  be 
determined,  for  all  cases,  by  any  general  regulations. 

With  objects  of  such  a  character,  and  of  so  great  magnitude 
before  them,  the  Committee  hope  to  be  favoured  v^^ith  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  their  friends.  To  enable  them  to 
prosecute  their  important  labours,  there  v^dll  be  required  a 
liberal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Society's  friends.  Without 
additional  pecuniary  aid  the  Committee  will  be  embarrassed  and 
retarded  even  in  their  incipient  operations,  and  altogether 
precluded  from  entertaining  those  plans  of  enlarged  effort  which 
are  already  presenting  most  powerful  claims  on  their  resources. 
Confiding  however  in  that  support,  as  furnishing  the  means  of 
exertion,  they  anticipate  no  small  measure  of  success,  under  the 
smiles  and  guidance  of  that  Divine  Providence  which  carries 
into  effect  the  ancient  predictions  concerning  the  reign  of 
Messiah,  "  He  shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he  crieth,  the  poor 
also,  and  him  that  hath  no  helper — he  shall  spare  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  precious  shall  their  blood  be  in  his  sight." 
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Cash,  Newman,  Esq. . . . 
Catchpool,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Christie,  George,  Esq.  . 
Crewdson,  W.  D.  Esq. . 
Cunningham  ,Rev.F.  M.A 
Vicar  of  Lowestoft . 


10  0 
5  0 


2     2  0 


110 


0  0 

1  0 


5  0 
2  0 


0  0 

1  0 


1     0  0 


Donations.  Ann.  Subs. 


Crosfield,  George,  Esq, 

Elliott,  Mr.  J 

Forster,  W.  E.  Esq.   . 
Forster,  Mr.  Josiah    . 
Foster,  James,  Esq.    . 
Foulger,  John,  Esq.    . 
Fowler,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Fox,  Robert  Were,  Esq 
Fox,  Charles,  Esq.. 
Fox,  Francis,  Esq. . 
Freeman,  Rev.  J.J. 
Friend,  a,  per  Durant  Phi 

lip.  Esq 

Gurney,  Samuel,  Esq. jun 
Gurney,  John,  Esq. 
Gurney,  Miss 
Gurney,  Miss,  Northepps 

Cottage        

Hanbury,  Cornelius,  Esq 
Hoare,  Gurney,  Esq.  . . 
Howard,  Robert,  Esq. 
Hunt,  Henry,  Esq.  . . 
Johnston,  Andrew,  Esq. 
King,  Richard,  Esq.  . . 
King,  Thomas,  Esq.   . . 

Knight,  Miss  C 

Lister,  Mrs.  Isabella  . . 


£. 

5     6  0 

0     5  0 


1     0  0 


SI 


Donations.  Ann.  Sub$. 
£,.  t.  d.       £.  i.  d. 

IT,  Joseph  J.  Esq.    . .  5     5  0 

Lowe,  Hagger,  Esq 2     2  0 

Lyne,  Mr.P 0     5  0 

Moire,  Mr.  P —         0     5  0 

Morgan,   Captain,   of  the 

Camden — '      1     00 

Mottley,  Joseph,  Esq.    ..         —         110 
Nash,  W.W.  Esq.  Royston        —         110 

Pease,  Miss  Rachel    2     0  0 

Pease,  Edward,  Esq 5     0  0 

Philip,  Rev.  Dr —        110 

Prendergas't,  General ....  1     10     1     10 

Price,  J.  T.  Esq —         1     10 

Rickman,  Misses  R.  &  S.  1     0  0 

Sams,  Joseph,  Esq 1     10 

Sanderson,  John,  Esq.    . .  5     0  0 
Smith,  Sir  C.  E.  Bart.    . .         —         110 
Smith,  Rev.  J.  P.  D.D.. .         —         110 
Smith,  Miss,  Homerton  . .         —         10  0 


Donaliofu.  Ann.  Subs. 

£.  s.  d.         £.  s.  d. 

Smith,  Ebenezer,  Esq.    . .  —         110 

Southall,  E.  P.  Esq 2     2  0 

Stroud,  Dr —         1     0  0 

Sturge,  Joseph,  Esq 3     0  0 

Stulz,  John  James,  Esq.  .  —         110 

Terrell,  Hull,  Esq —         110 

Tosswill,  C.  S.  Esq —         110 

Tredgold,  J.  H.  Esq —         I     10 

Tuckeit,  Henry,  Esq —         2     2  0 

Tuckett,  Philip  D.  Esq.. .  2     0  0 

Tuckett,  Mrs —         1     10 

Tweedy,  William,  Esq. ..  3     00 

Wadge,  John,  Esq 0  10  0 

Wilkin,  S.  Esq —         1     10 

Wilson,  WUliam,  Esq.  ..600 

Williams,  John,  Esq.  jun.  5     0  0 

Wilson,  Isaac,  Esq 1     0  0 

Wright,  Mr.  Francis 1     0  0 


Several  sums  are  included  in  the  above  List  which  have  been  received  subseqtient  to  the 
balancing  of  the  Treasurer's  account. 


FOR  THE  FISH  RIVER  SETTLEMENT. 


oulger,  John,  Esq. 
Smith,  Ebenezer,  Esq. 


£5 
6 


P.  White  &  Son,  Printers,  17,  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate. 
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LIFE      MEMBERS. 


Aldam,  William,  Esq.  jun 10    0 

Bell,  John,  Esq 10     0 

Buxton,  Thomas  Fowell,  Esq 20     0 

D'Esle,  Sir  Augustus,  Bart 10  10 

Douglas,  James,  Esq. L.L.D.  Cavers  10     0 

Gurney,  Samuel,  Esq 21     0 

Harford,  John,  Esq 10     0 

Harford,  Summers,  Esq 10     0 

Hankey,  W.  Alers,  Esq 10  10 


r.    d. 

0  0 


Hutchinson,  Matthew,  Esq.  jun 

Harford,  C.  L.  Esq 10     0  0 

Head,  George  H.  Esq lo  10  0 

Pease,  Joseph,  Esq 10  10  0 

Reynolds,  Miss  Jane , .  10 

Sharpies,  Joseph,  Esq 10 

Smith,  Miss  Ann  Hopkins     10 

Sturge,  Thomas,  Esq 10 

Wontner,  Thomas,  Esq.     •  •  •  • 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
10  10  0 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


Donations. 
£.  s.  d. 


Adlard,  James,  Esq.  . 
Adlard,  Charles,  Esq. 
Allen,  William,  Esq. 
Allen,  Mr.  John     . . . 

Allen,  Mr.  F 

Apelez,  Mrs 

Atkins,  F.J.Esq.Deptford 
Backhouse,  Jonathan,  Esq, 
Baines,  Frederick,  Esq. 
Baines,  M.  T.  Esq.     . . 
Bannister,  Sax,  Esq.  . . 
Barnes,  — ,  Esq.  per  ditto 
Barclay,  Robert,  Esq.    . 
Baynes,  John,  Esq.    . .  . 
Beck,  Edward,  Esq.   . . . 
Blackburn,  Samuel,  Esq. 
Bowly,  Christopher,  Esq 
Budge,  John,  Esq.     . . . 
Buxton,  E.  N.  Esq.    . . . 

Buxton,  Miss      

Cadbury,  James,  Esq.  . 
Cash,  Newman,  Esq. . . . 
Catchpool,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Christie,  George,  Esq.  . 
Crewdson,  W.  D.  Esq. . 
Cunningham,Rev.F.M.A 
Vicar  of  Lowestoft 


2     2  0 


110 


0  0 

1  0 


5  0 
2  0 


Ann. 
£ 

Subs. 

.  s.d. 

1  0 

I  0 

0  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  0 

' 

0  0 

Donations 
£.  s.  d. 
5     5  0 

0     5  0 


4 


Ann.  Subs, 
£.  s.  d. 


Crosfield,  George,  Esq. 

Elliott,  Mr.  J 

Forster,  W.  E.  Esq —         11 

Forster,  Mr.  Josiah     0 

Foster,  James,  Esq 5 

Foulger,  John,  Esq 

Fowler,  Thomas,  Esq.    . . 
Fox,  Robert  Were,  Esq. . .     5 

Fox ,  Charles,  Esq 5 

Fox,  Francis,  Esq 

Freeman,  Rev.  J.  J. 
Friend,  a,  per  Durant  Phi- 
lip, Esq 2 

Gurney,  Samuel,  Esq. jun.    5 

Gurney,  John,  Esq — 

Gurney,  Miss     — 

Gurney,  Miss,  North epps 

Cottage        — 

Hanbury,  Cornelius,  Esq.         — 

Hoare,  Gurney,  Esq — 

Howard,  Robert,  Esq.    . .     5     0  0 

Hunt,  Henry,  Esq 5     5  0 

Johnston,  Andrew,  Esq. . .         — 

King,  Richard,  Esq — 

King,  Thomas,  Esq — 

Knight,  Miss  C 1     0  0 

Lister,  Mrs.  Isabella  ....         — 


f 


10  0 
0  0 


5  0 
5  0 


0  0 
5  0 
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Donations.  Ann.  Subs. 
£.  s.  d.       £.  s.  d. 
Lister,  Joseph  J.  Esq.    . .     5     5  0 

Lowe,  Hagger,  Esq 2    2  0 

Lyne,  Mr.  P 0     5  0 

Moire,  Mr.  P —         0     5  0 

Morgan,  Captain,   of  the 

Camden — '      1     00 

Mottley,  Joseph,  Esq.    ..         —         110 
Nash,  W.W.  Esq.  Royston        —         110 

Pease,  Miss  Rachel    2     0  0 

Pease,  Edward,  Esq 5     0  0 


Philip,  Rev.  Dr 

Prenderga.«?t,  General 
Price,  J.  T.  Esq.  . . 
Rickman,  Misses  R.  &  S. 

Sams,  Joseph,  Esq 

Sanderson,  John,  Esq.  . . 
Smith,  Sir  C.  E.  Bart.  . . 
Smith,  Rev.  J.  P.  D.D... 
Smith,  Miss,  Homerton  . . 


1  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 


0  0 


Smith,  Ebenezer,  Esq. 
Southall,  E.  P.  Esq.   . . 

Stroud,  Dr 

Sturge,  Joseph,  Esq.  . . 
Stulz,  John  James,  Esq 

Terrell,  Hull,  Esq 

Tosswill,  C.  S.  Esq.  . . 
Tredgold,  J.  H.  Esq. . . 
Tuckett,  Henry,  Esq.. . 
Tuckett,  Philip  D.  Esq. 

Tuckett,  Mrs 

Tweedy,  William,  Esq. 
Wadge,  John,  Esq.     . . 

Wilkin,  S.  Esq 

Wilson,  William,  Esq. 
Williams,  John,  Esq.  jun 
I   Wilson,  Isaac,  Esq.    . . 
Wright,  Mr.  Francis  . . 


Donations. 
£.  s.  d. 


Ann.  Subs, 
£.  s.  d. 
—         110 


2     2  0 


.^0  0 


2     0  0 


1     0  0 


—         110 


1     I  0 


Several  sums  are  included  in  the  above  List  which  have  been  received  subsequent  to  the 
balancing  of  the  Treasurer's  account. 


FOR  THE  FISH  RIVER  SETTLEMENT. 


Foulger,  John,  Esq. 
Smith,  Ebenezer,  Esq. 


£5 
5 


P.  White  &  Son,  Printers,  17,  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate. 
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G.  F.  Angas,  Esq. 
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J.  Beaumont,  Esq. 

John  Ivatt  Briscoe,  Esq.  M.P. 
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J.  Pease,  Esq. 

J.  Pease,  Esq.  M.P. 

Henry  Robarts,  Esq. 

Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  Bt. 

Ebenezer  Smith,  Esq. 

Hull  Terrell,  Esq. 

J.  H,  Tredgold,  Esq. 

H.  Tuckett,  Esq. 

Captain  John  Washington,  R.N. 

Rev.  A.  Wells. 
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ABORIGINES  PROTECTION  SOCIETY 

Offices,  No.  4,  Blomfield  Street,  Finsbury. 


The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  assist  in  protecting  the  defenceless,  and 
promoting  the  advancement  of  uncivilized  Tribes. 

A  Subscription  of  One  Guinea  a  Year,  or  a  Donation  of  Ten  Poimds,  con- 
stitutes a  Member. 

The  Society  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  formation  of  Auxiliary  Associa- 
tions, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Subscriptions  or  Donations  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Society  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  the  Secretaries,  or  any  Member  of  the 
Committee. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 
BRITISH. 


Abbott,  George,  Esq. 

Banim,  J  ohn,  Esq.  Kilkenny. 

Brown,  John,  Esq.  South  Australia. 

Campbell,  T.  Esq. 

Deverell,  W.  R.  Esq. 

Elliott,  Ebenezer,  Esq. 

Elliott,  Rev.  J.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Fairburn,  John,  Esq.  Cape  Town. 

Grant,  Mrs.  Laggan. 

Grey,  Lieut.  G. 

Hack,   Barton,  Adelaide  Settlement, 

South  Australia. 
Halliday,  Miss,  Egypt. 
Herschell,  Sir  John,  Bart.  F.R.S.  &c. 
Hill,  R.  Esq.  Jamaica. 
Howitt,  William,  Esq. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Bombay. 
Jones,  Rev.  Peter,  Canada. 
Kennedy,  William,  Esq.  Hull. 
Kerr,  Colonel,  Canada. 
Maconochie,  Capt.  R.N. 
Mair,  Patrick,  Esq. 
Marsden,  Rev.  S.  New  South  Wales. 
Marsden,  Miss,         ditto. 
Miles,  Rev.  Mr.  Montreal. 
Mitchell,  Rev.  D.  Glasgow. 
Medhurst,  Rev.  W.  H.  China. 


MofTatt,  Rev.  J.  Lattakoo. 

Morgan,  Captain. 

Morrison,  John,  Esq. 

Pears,  Rev.  J.  Cape  Town. 

Philip,  Rev.  Dr.  Cape  Town. 

Philip,  Mrs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Pritchard,  Dr.  Bristol. 

Prichard,  G.  Esq.  Tahiti. 

Read,  Rev.  James,  Kat  River. 

Read,  Rev.  J.  jun.        ditto. 

Ritchie,  Leitch,  Esq. 

Robson,  Mrs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ryerson,  Rev.  Egerton,  Upper  Canada. 

Saunders,  Rev.  John,  Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 
Shaw,  Rev.  W.  CafFreland. 
Smith,  Dr.  Andrew,  Cape  Town. 
Stow,  Rev.  Mr.  South  Australia. 
Stuart,  Hon.  &  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lord 

Bishop  of  Quebec. 
Tonna,  Lieut.  R.N. 
Wheeler,  Daniel,  Esq. 
Wilks,  Rev.  M.  Paris. 
William-s,  Rev.  John,  Rarotonga. 
Wright,  Rev.  P.  Griqua  Town. 
Wright,  Rev.  Dr.  Paris. 


FOREIGN    HONORARY   MEMBERS. 


United  States  of  North  America. 


Adams,  Dr.  Port  Natal. 
Channing,  Rev.  Dr.  Boston. 
Child,  Mr.  New  York. 
Cresson,  Elliott,  Esq. 

Downing, ,  Esq. 

Drake,  J.  E.  Esq.  Boston. 

Draper,  Professor,  Virginia. 

Du  Ponceau,  P.  Esq.  Philadelphia. 

Everett,  Governor. 

Grout,  Rev.  Aldin,  Port  Natal. 

Gurley,  Rev.  R.  R. 

Hovey,  Sylvester,  Esq. 


Jocelyn,  N.  Esq. 

Metcalfe,  Dr.  Kentucky. 

Montrou,  Dr.  S.  G. 

Mussey,  Dr.  New  Hampshire. 

Polk,  J.  F.  Esq. 

Stone,  Colonel,  New  York. 

Sumner,  Charles,  Esq.  Boston. 

Ross,  John,  a  Cherokee  Chief 

Luner,  William,  Esq. 

Tappan,  Arthur,  New  York. 

Thatcher,  Mr.  Boston. 

Wise,  H.  Esq.  North  Carolina. 


Germany. 


Balbi,  Adrian. 

Blumenbach,  Professor,  Gottingen. 

Boehmer,  Professor. 

Chamisso,  M.  Berlin. 

Dieffenbach,  Dr. 

GutzlafF,  Rev.  Charles. 

Humboldt,  Baron  von,  Berlin. 

Julius,  Dr. 

Lichten stein,  Professor. 

Lobeck,  H.  L.  Berlin. 

Luden,  Professor. 

Meyer,  Professor,  Bonn. 

Mittermaier,  Professor,  Heidelberg 


Natterer,  Dr.  J.  Vienna. 

Poeppig,  Professor,  Liepsic. 

Ruppel,  Professor  M. 

Richter,  Heinrich,  Director  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Institution  at  Anstatt, 
near  Barmen. 

Ritter,  Dr.  Secretary  to  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  Berlin. 

Seebohm,  William,  Hamburgh. 

Schlosser,  Professor. 

Steingass,  Professor. 

Steininger,  Professor. 

Tiedeman,  Professor. 

France. 

Isambert,  M. 

Jaubert,  Le   Chevalier,    President  of 

the  French  Asiatic  Society. 
Julien,  M.  A.  Paris. 
Mallet,  Madame. 
Roger,  Baron,  Paris. 
Secretaries  of  the  French  Anti-Slavery 

Society. 
Tocqueville,  M.  de. 
Villerm^,  M. 


Beaumont,  De,  M. 
Cassin,  M. 
Cabet,  M. 

De  Gerando,  Baron,  Paris. 
Edwards,  Dr. 
Felix,  M. 
Gasparin,  M.  de 
Grand  Pierre,  M. 

Grangeret  de  la  Grange,  M.  Secretary 
of  the  French  Asiatic  Society. 

Spain. — Don  Flores  Estrada. 

Portugal. 

Bandeira  Sa,  Viscount.  I  Pinheiro  Fereirra,  The  Commander. 

Moraes  Sarmento,  M.  | 

Holland. 

Brouwer,  Professor.  I  Vanderkemp. 

Hogendorp,  Count.  | 

Belgium. — Maalen,  G.  van  der,  Director  of  the  Geographical  Institution  of 

Brussels. 
Switzerland. — M.  Sismondi. 

Sweden. — Ap  Forsell,  Colonel — Lilgevolch,  C. 

Denmark. — David,  Professor. 

Italy. — Orioli,  Professor — Wiseman,  Dr. 

Africa. — Mohammed  Rheire,  Handak,  Dongola. 
Jan  Tzatzoe,  CafiVeland. 
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3' 
SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF    THE 

ABORIGINES  PROTECTION  SOCIETY, 

HELD    AT 

EXETER  HALL,  STRAND, 
THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON,  Esq.  in  the  Chair, 

MAY  21st,  1839. 


The  Report  and  Treasurer's  Accounts  having  been  read, 
approved,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

On  the  Motion  of  George  Thompson,  Esq. ;  seconded  by 
William  Fry,  Esq. ;  it  was 

RESOLVED  UNANIMOUSLY, 

That  the  deep  degradation  and  ultimate  ruin  which  threaten 
barbarous  tribes,  imperatively  demand  fundamental  ameliorations  in  the 
existing  system  of  intercourse  with  them ; — but  that  the  unquestionable 
benefits  conferred  upon  them  in  some  cases,  as  upon  the  CaiFres,  in  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  Cape  frontier  policy,  and  upon  some  of 
the  Indians  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  partial  check  given  to  the  project 
of  removing  them  to  the  Manitoulin  islands,  or  "  elsewhere  towards  the 
North  West,'' — are  consoling  in  themselves,  and  valuable  as  examples  of 
the  efficacy  of  a  juster  course. 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  C.  E.  Smith  ;  seconded  by  C.  Stur- 
geon, Esq.  ;  it  was 

RESOLVED  unanimously, 

That  in  order  to  protect  Aboriginal  tribes  from  degradation 
and  ruin,  it  is  indispensable  to  obtain  for  them  a  participation  in  equal 
rights  ; — to  amend  such  of  our  laws  as  bear  injuriously  upon  them  ; — 
and  to  improve  the  administration  of  government  as  to  their  affairs,  both 
at  home,  and  in  the  Colonies. 
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On  the  Motion  of  the  Rev.  John  Burnet,  of  Camberwell 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Montague  Hav^trey  :  it  was 

RESOLVED  UNANIMOUSLY, 

That  this  Meeting,  highly  appreciating  the  labours  of 
Christian  Missionaries  among  the  less  civilized  tribes,  as  the  best, 
although  not  the  sole,  means  of  advancing  civilization  among  them, 
earnestly  hopes  the  number  of  such  Missionaries  may  be  greatly  aug- 
mented ;  and  that  in  order  to  secure  their  due  efficiency,  this  Meet- 
ing considers  it  of  primary  importance  to  relieve  them  as  much  as 
possible  from  all  political  and  mercantile  occupations,  to  which  they 
have  been  occasionally  unavoidably  subjected. 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Edwards  ;  seconded 
by  William  Allen,  Esq. ;  it  was 

resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the 
office-bearers  of  this  Society,  for  their  valuable  services,  and  that  the 
President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretaries  be  requested  to  continue  in  office, 
and  that  the  following  Gentlemen  be  requested  to  form  the  Committee 
for  the  year  ensuing.     (For  names  see  page  3.) 

It  was  moved  by  Colonel  Nicholls;   seconded  by  Dr. 
Hodgkin,  and  carried  by  acclamation — 

That  the  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  pre- 
sented to  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq.,  for  the  important  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  Society,  and  for  his 
kindness  in  taking  the  chair  on  this  occasion. 


REPORT. 


The  Committee,  in  making  its  second  Annual  Report, 
desires  to  express,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  claims  which  the  Aborigines  of  many  countries 
have  upon  public  sympathy.  Accounts  of  the  sufferings  unceas- 
ingly inflicted  upon  them  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
generally  fatal  results  of  the  present  system  of  intercourse  with 
them,  both  to  whites  and  to  blacks,  are  brought  by  almost  every 
ship  that  arrives.  The  latest  intelhgence  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  example,  informs  us  of  the  destruction  of  more  than 
four  thousand  Zoolus  in  the  last  three  battles  in  December 
and  January  at  Natal ;  whilst  preceding  accounts  stated  that  at 
least  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  whites,  men,  women,  and 
children,  had  been  massacred  in  the  same  country,  where  also 
many  hundred  Zoolus  had  lost  their  lives,  in  consequence  of 
such  massacres. 

Again,  from  Sierra  Leone,  recent  intelligence  shows,  that 
the  re-enslaving  of  liberated  negroes,  which  was  exposed  some 
years  ago  by  the  efforts  of  Sir  John  Jeffcott,  still  prevails,  for 
want  of  a  proper  vigilance  in  the  management  of  that  important 
settlement. 

Again,  from  New  South  Wales,  the  news  of  so  late  a  date 
as  October  1838,  informs  us  that  "  it  was  an  indubitable  fact, 
that  at  Port  Philip,  Portland  Bay,  and  other  recently -ioYTaedi 
settlements  along  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  the  Aborigines 
had  been  most  harshly  treated,  and  had  experienced  a  series 
of  persecutions  from  the  sealers,  whalers,  barkers,  stockmen, 
and  others,  and  from  men  from  whom  a  different  line  of  conduct 
might  have  been  expected.     Their  wives  and  children  had  been 
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forcibly  taken  from  tliem,  and  sent  into  captivity  in  different 
isles.  At  the  beginning  of  1887,  some  shepherds  at  Port  Philip 
had  barbarously  murdered  a  male  native  at  a  sheep  station  on  the 
Barrabel  Hills,  binding  him  to  a  tree,  shooting  him  through  the 
back,  and  afterwards  through  the  head.  This  circumstance, 
with  other  vranton  outrages  previously  committed,  and  many 
others  whispered  as  having  happened,  had  engendered  a  spirit  of 
dire  animosity  in  the  minds  of  the  Aborigines.  Their  retalia- 
tions for  these  merciless  cruelties  too  often  fell  upon  innocent 
parties.  This  was  the  case  with  that  much-respected  gentleman, 
Mr.  Franks,  who,  with  his  shepherd,  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Port  Philip  Aborigines ;  and  Mr.  Gellibrand  and  Mr.  Hesse  had 
experienced  a  similar  fate.  Intemperance  was  making  rapid 
strides  among  these  people,  and  many  of  the  Aboriginal  females, 
some  of  them  mere  girls,  were  suffering  from  a  loathsome  disease, 
contracted  fom  the  depraved  whites." 

This  account  was  given  at  a  public  meeting  in  Sydney,  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  appointed  last  year  the  chief  Protector  of  Abo- 
rigines for  New  South  Wales ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  meeting, 
the  most  vehement  opponent  to  the  cause  of  the  Aborigines,  the 
editor  of  the  Sydney  Herald,  admitted  that  "  the  narrative  was 
a  statement  of  plain  facts  of  which  no  man  entertained  a  doubt." 
{Sydney  Herald,  g^d  October,  1838.) 

Another  witness  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  great  experience, 
the  Rev.  L.  Threlkeld,  an  honorary  member  of  this  society,  said 
at  the  same  meeting,  after  specifying  most  atrocious  murders  of 
natives  by  colonists,  that  "  he  could  make  out  a  list  of  five  hun- 
dred blacks  slaughtered  by  whites  within  a  short  time.  {The 
Colonist,  Sydney  paper,  27 th  October,  1838.)  And  both  these 
witnesses  gave  strong  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the  Australian 
savage  for  civilization. 

The  character  of  events  in  New  Zealand  at  present,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  passages  from  the  Sydney  Herald  of 
the  19th  October,  1838. 

"  We  have  received  the  following  from  our  New  Zealand  correspon- 
dent at  the  Bay  of  Islands  : — "  The  American  whaler,  Sims,  has  brought 
the  news  of  the  barbarous  massacre  of  the  crew  of  the  French  whaler 
Jean  Bart,  by  the  New  Zealanders  in  possession  of  Chatham  Island. 
After  murdering  the  crew,  the  savages  burnt  the  ship  and  cargo. 
Luckily,  L' Heroine,  Captain  Cecille,  had  not  quitted  the  Bay  when  the 
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Sims  came  in.  It  is  the  intention  of  Captain  C.  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Chatham  Island  and  avenge  this  murder.  You  will  remember  the 
Harriet,  Sydney  whaler,  having  been  wrecked  near  Teranaki,  and  the 
murder  of  part  of  the  crew,  with  the  detention  of  Mrs.  Guard,  the 
master's  wife.  H.  M.  S.  Alligator  and  Isabella  schooner,  on  that 
occasion  were  sent  down  to  chastise  them  :  these  are  the  same  natives, 
and  were  conveyed  to  Chatham  Island  by  Harwood,  the  master  of  the 
brig  Lord  Rodney ;  on  arrival  at  which  place,  they  took  possession  of 
the  island,  massacred  most  of  the  unoffending  and  peaceable  native  in- 
habitants, and  reduced  the  remainder  to  slavery.  The  French  corvette 
sails  on  Monday,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  the  Sims,  as  a  decoy  to 
prevent  the  natives  discovering  the  intentions  of  the  corvette." 

The  remarks  of  the  Sydney  editor  respecting  this  news,  give 
rise  to  the  most  painful  reflections  : — 

"  The  recent  destruction  of  a  French  vessel,"  says  he,  "  and  murder  of 
her  crew,  by  savages,  in  the  South  Seas,  imperatively  force  upon  the  mind 
a  consideration  of  the  little  attention  paid  by  British  ships  of  war  to  the 
interests  and  protection  of  Colonists  generally.  The  commander  of  the 
French  ship,  L'Heroine,  unaffected  by  the  cant  of  the  day,  has  at  once 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and  take  ample  ven- 
geance for  the  French  blood  which  has  been  shed  by  cannibals.  He 
will  exterminate  the  murderous  wretches,  and  then  laugh  at  the  hypo- 
crites who  are  destroying  the  power  and  influence  of  England.  Among 
these  recent  murderers,  we  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  many  white 
vagabonds  ;  and  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the  French  commander  will 
cut  off  the  population  of  murderers  and  robbers  while  he  is  on  the 
spot." 

Later  news  from  Upper  Canada  show  the  misery  already  in- 
flicted on  some  of  the  Indians  by  the  system  of  removing  them 
from  their  homes ;  and  in  Guiana  whole  villages  are  being  kid- 
napped for  slaves. 

In  fact,  the  good  yet  effected  any  where,  is  indescribably 
overborne  by  the  evil,  with  the  exception  of  such  satisfactory 
cases  as  that  of  the  Hottentots,  whom  justice  has  raised  to  the 
condition  of  civilized  men,  and  that  of  the  frontier  Caffres,  with 
whom  wise  measures  have  established  the  most  promising  peace- 
ful relations.  These  cases,  to  which  others  might  be  added, 
in  particular  spots,  are  invaluable  as  illustrations  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  perseverance  in  right  courses;  and  they 
are  referred  to  with  great  confidence,  as  well  established  grounds 
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of  hope,  whilst  the  previously  mentioned  most  deplorable  exam- 
ples of  misery  inflicted  by  us  on  barbarous  people  are  set  forth 
in  order  to  stimulate  their  friends  to  the  exertions  which  are 
needed  for  their  safety. 

A  survey  of  what  the  Committee  has  done  in  the  past  year, 
together  with  a  view  of  what  remains  to  be  done,  will  show  the 
progress  already  made  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  the 
Society  has  undertaken,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  exertions 
indispensable  to  its  completion. 

THE  INDIANS  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

The  case  of  the  Indians  of  Upper  Canada  has  been  the  most 
immediately  urgent  of  all  the  cases  examined  by  us.  Threatened 
with  the  execution  of  an  immediate  removal  from  their  homes, 
projected  by  the  Colonial  Government  in,  or  perhaps  before, 
1836 — a  project  sanctioned,  in  an  evil  hour,  by  Lord  Glenelg, 
these  Indians  have  been  exposed  to  ruin  most  unexpectedly  and 
most  undeservedly.  Their  ^se  is  told,  with  ample  details,  in  a 
Report  of  one  of  our  Sub-Committees;  and  although  their 
population  is  small,  and  does  not  probably  exceed  twenty-five 
thousand  souls,  its  importance  is  great,  in  reference  to  at  least 
half  a  million  of  Indians  in  North  America,  whose  fate  will  be 
materially  influenced  by  theirs.  In  this  Report,  it  is  shown, 
from  the  highest  official  authority,  and  from  impartial  witnesses, 
that  the  advancement  of  the  Upper  Canadian  Indians,  in  many 
branches  of  Christian  civihzation,  was  remarkable,  from  1827  to 
1832,  under  a  system  introduced  by  Canadian  Governors  of  great 
experience,  and  sanctioned  by  several  Secretaries  of  State,  as  well 
as  expressly  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  The  results 
of  a  similar  system  are  well  known  to  have  been  good  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  so  far  as  it  was  carried ;  and  it  was  shown  last 
year  to  have  prospered  under  many  adverse  circumstances. 

Notwithstanding  this  decided  success,  the  system  was  lately 
begun  to  be  overturned  by  the  very  authorities  which  held  the 
offices  of  its  founders ;  and  the  frightful  measure  of  removing 
the  Indians  to  the  north-west,  was  in  part  executed,  before  the 
late  insurrection  broke  out.  The  effect  which  it  produced  upon 
their  minds,  has  been  described  in  the  following  terms,  by  an  eye- 
witness:— "  So  dissatisfied  were  the  Indians  generally  through- 
out Canada  at  Sir  F.  Head's  message  and  despatches  with  respect 
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to  them,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  for  some  short  time, 
whether  they  would  turn  out  in  defence  of  Government  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection :  hut  their  affection  for  their 
great  white  father  across  the  salt  lake  prevailed  over  their  indig- 
nation.'" 

So  far  as  the  removal  of  these  our  poor  and  faithful  allies  has 
been  executed,  it  is  believed  to  have  produced  nothing  but  un- 
mitigated misery  ;  and  the  Committee  is  so  deeply  persuaded  of 
the  iniquity  of  that  measure,  that  it  has  caused  petitions  to  the 
Queen  and  to  Parliament  to  be  prepared,  in  order  to  have  it 
peremptorily  stayed  ;  to  have  the  tribes  to  whom  it  has  been  ap- 
plied, restored  to  their  homes,  and  to  have  the  good  system  of 
instructing  them  persevered  in,  and,  as  much  as  is  possible, 
improved  upon.  The  particular  character  of  the  improvements 
which  appear  to  be  indispensable,  will  be  judged  of  from  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  of  our  North  American  sub- 
committee in  the  terms  following : — 

"  XXXII.  To  prevent  such  errors  as  have  been  committed,  it  is 
recommended  that  effectual  checks  be  imposed  upon  the  local  govern- 
ments ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  necessarily  acts  through 
subordinate  instruments,  should  be  preserved  from  an  undue  bias,  and 
from  prejudice,  by  new  arrangements  in  his  office. 

"  An  additional  Under  Secretary  of  State,  expressly  devoted  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Aborigines,  will  we  think  form  the  most  suitable  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  that  could  be  devised.  In 
addition  to  this  new  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Aborigines,  there 
should  be  appointed,  for  them,  an  agent  at  home,  whose  duties  should 
resemble  those  of  ordinary  colonial  agents." 

"  XXXIII.  Funds  for  all  that  is  needed  to  protect  and  improve 
the  Indians  will  be  produced  by  the  sale  of  Indian  lands  upon  the 
new  principle  recommended  in  Mr.  Buller's  report  to  be  applied  to 
Canada. 

"  The  quantity  of  land  got  from  the  Indians  by  Great  Britian  since 
1763,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  proclamation  of  that  date,  have 
produced  an  amount  of  value  that  makes  us  already  their  debtors  for 
whatever  funds  are  at  present  wanted  for  objects  beneficial  to  the 
Indians.  Therefore  we  recommend,  that  proper  measures  be  forth- 
with advocated  upon  the  assumption  that  money  will  be  ready  for  the 
support  of  any  measures  shown  to  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success 
in  their  behalf." 

"  XXXIV.  Religious  missions,  schools,  and  institutions  for  in struc- 
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tion  in  the  arts,  must  be  provided  to  the  greater  extent  required  ;  and 
ample  provision  must  be  made  for  placing  young  Indians,  in  all  suitable 
cases,  in  the  common  colonial  schools. 

"  We  think  it  very  important  that  these  arrangements  should  include 
provision  for  giving  to  the  most  promising  and  talented  young  persons  a 
superior  education  both  in  the  colony  and  in  Europe.  It  should  espe- 
cially prepare  them  for  official  situations,  for  civil  engineers,  and  medical 
practitioners." 

"  XXXVI.  Until  an  Indian  tribe  be  regularly  incorporated  with  the 
colony,  or  individual  Indians  be  naturalized,  they  should  all  be  declared 
by  statute  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  any  other  foreigners.  As 
soon  as  possible,  the  tribes  should  be  regularly  incorporated  with  us 
by  treaties  ;  and  acts  of  naturalization  should  be  granted  on  appli- 
cation to  individual  Indians." 

*'  XXXVII.  All  our  laws  which  may  happen  to  be  inconsistent 
with  justice  towards  Indians  should  be  changed.  For  example,  they 
should  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  taking  oaths  as  witnesses 
whenever  want  of  knowledge  and  the  inadequacy  of  their  own  usages 
render  them  incapable  of  taking  oaths. 

"  XXXVIII.  Their  laws  and  usages  should  be  carefully  collected, 
and  observed  in  our  courts." 

"  XXXIX.  They,  and  any  friends  appearing  voluntarily  on  their 
behalf,  should  be  allowed  of  right  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council." 

"  XL.  We  propose  that  a  careful  review  should  be  taken  of  the 
existing  mode  of  giving  to  the  Indians  what  are  called  Presents  ;  a 
great  part  of  which,  however,  we  believe  to  be  payment  for  services  al- 
ready rendered  to  the  British  Government.  The  main  principle  which, 
we  think,  should  regulate  this  distribution,  is,  That  the  presents 
should  be  given  as  much  as  possible  at  the  homes  of  the  Indians,  not  at 
central  stations  to  which  they  must  make  long  journeys. 

*'  XLI.  One  of  the  most  decisive  means  of  protection  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Indians,  will  be  the  publicity  of  all  that  concerns  them.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  its  benefits.  We  think  it  might  be  most 
usefully  resorted  to,  in  all  Indian  affairs  of  importance ;  treaties,  law 
cases,  and  the  like,  being  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  London 
Gazette." 

AUSTRALIA. 


Another  sub-committee  has  produced  a  comprehensive  report 
upon  the  Aborigines  of  tlie  Australias.  Their  numbers  are 
proved  in  it  to  be  far  beyond  the  amount  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  found  in  Ncv^^  Holland.      That  report  adduces  to  that  effect 
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three  distinct  and  remarkable  census,'  taken  at  particular  spots 
remote  from  each  other,  and  at  separate  periods  of  time.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  settlement  of  New  South  Wales,  1788, 
Governor  Philip  caused  the  amount  of  the  population  of  Port 
Jackson  to  be  ascertained,  by  every  cove  in  it  being  visited  by 
different  inspectors  at  the  same  time.  The  number  of  natives 
found  in  this  single  harbour  was  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and 
they  had  sixty-seven  boats.  At  the  same  time  it  was  known  that 
many  were  in  the  woods  making  new  canoes.  From  this  and 
other  data,  Governor  Philip  estimated  the  population  between 
Botany  Bay  and  Broken  Bay  inclusive,  at  fifteen  hundred,  or 
about  five  in  the  square  mile.  In  1837,  Sir  Edward  Parry  made 
a  statement  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
gave  about  four  natives  to  three  square  miles,  for  a  district  north 
of  Port  Jackson.  And  in  1837,  Governor  Stirling  made  a  care- 
ful enumeration  of  the  natives  of  the  Swan  River,  which  gave 
one  native  to  two  square  miles. 

Every  allowance  made  upon  these  and  other  reasonable  ac- 
counts and  estimates,  the  whole  population  of  the  Australias 
cannot  be  stated  as  short  of  1,400,000. 

Of  the  capacity  of  these  people  to  become  civilized  there  is 
no  reasonable  doubt.  The  report  referred  to  gives  proof  of  it ; 
and  ample  'details  concerning  the  actual  improvement  of  the 
natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, are  produced  from  the  best  authority,  in  the  first  number 
of  the  Society's  Extracts. 

The  character  and  capacity  of  the  natives  of  Australia  may 
be  fairly  judged  from  an  Agricultural  Report  printed  in  August 
last  at  Swan  River,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

"The  natives  are  acquiring  that  sort  of  preliminary  training  which 
may  be  expected  to  be  attended  with  very  beneficial  results,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  growing  generation.  They  are  becoming  fami- 
liarized with  our  habits  and  ways,  learning  to  observe  our  laws,  and 
respect  our  property,  and  making  themselves  generally  useful  in  supplying 
wood  and  carrying  water,  and  executing  many  little  offices  for  a  small 
remuneration.  In  the  rural  districts,  there  are  few  establishments  that 
do  not  derive  considerable  assistance  not  only  from  their  occasional  ser- 
vices, but  even  from  pretty  constant  and  steady  employment,  in  tending 
sheep  and  cattle—  an  occupation  which  appears  to  suit  their  habits  better 
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than  any  regular  work  requiring  application  and  attention.  They  have 
learned  to  repose  perfect  confidence  in  us,  and  seek  the  protection  of 
our  houses  as  an  inviolable  sanctuary  against  the  violence  of  each 
other." 

With  such  dispositions  acknowledged,  it  is  with  deep  concern 
that  we  find  it  declared  in  the  same  document,  that  an  institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  natives  has  gradually  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  disuse,  "  because  it  was  found  impracticable  to  make  any  pro- 
gress WITHOUT  INCURRING  AN  EXPENSE  GREATER  THAN  THE  Co- 

LONY  COULD  BEAR."  We  find,  however,  that  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  received  by  the  Crown  for  lands  sold  in  Western 
Australia,  amounting,  in  one  year,  to  upwards  of  £400 ;  and  it 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  a  more  legitimate  appropriation  of  a 
due  portion  of  it,  cannot  be  devised,  than  to  the  improvement 
of  the  aboriginal  owners  of  the  soil;  and  it  is  believed  that 
suitable  means  may  be  taken  to  qualify  them  to  become  owners, 
as  well  as  tenders  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  urgency  of  their  danger  will  be  understood  from  a 
quotation  we  make  from  a  speech  addressed  to  the  Auxiliary 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  before 
mentioned :  a  speech  which  there  is  reason  to  believe,  represents 
facts  that  are  but  examples  of  what  is  common  in  almost  all  the 
settlements  of  the  Australias.  Mr.  Threlkeld,  the  speaker  on 
this  occasion,  after  dilating  on  what  he  had  witnessed  many 
years  ago  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  then  adverts  to  his  expe- 
rience in  this  colony  : — 

"  When  he  came  to  this  place  twenty-two  years  ago,  he  was  asto- 
nished to  hear  a  man  boasting  how  many  blacks  he  had  killed  upon  his 
land.  One  instance  he  remembered,  which  struck  him  as  marked  with 
pecuhar  cruelty.  A  native  was  taken  by  a  party  of  whites,  and  made  to 
ascend  a  tree  with  a  rope  round  his  neck  ;  this  he  was  directed  to  fasten  to 
one  of  the  limbs  of  the  tree  :  when  he  had  done  so,  he  was  fired  at  again 
and  again ;  he  was  wounded,  and  clung  to  the  tree.  A  volley  was  then 
fired  at  him,  he  left  go  his  hold,  and  was  left  suspended  as  a  terror  to 
others.  Was  it  surprising,  he  asked,  when  they  were  tutored  by  such 
acts  of  cruelty,  if  they  became  apt  scholars  ?  If  the  natives  did  wrong, 
let  them  be  punished  ;  let  them  be  punished  on  Christian  principles  ; 
let  not  the  innocent  be  punished  for  the  guilty.  He  could  refer  to 
several  recent  acts  of  cruelty  practised  on  the  Aborigines  of  this  colony 
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by  the  stockmen.  The  whites  were  generally  the  aggressors.  He  had 
been  informed  that  a  petition  had  been  presented  to  the  Governor  con- 
taining a  list  of  nineteen  murders  committed  by  the  blacks.  He  could, 
if  it  were  necessary,  make  out  a  list  of  500  blacks  who  had  been  slaugh- 
tered by  the  whites,  and  that  within  a  short  time.  It  was  known  to 
many  there  that  a  party  of  stockmen  went  in  search  of  the  blacks  to  the 
northward,  and  having  found  them,  ripped  up  a  number  of  men  and 
women,  and  dashed  out  the  brains  of  the  children.  Another  party  of 
stockmen,  accompanied  by  a  youth,  went  out  and  cut  the  throats  of  a 
number  of  blacks.  The  same  youth  sometime  afterwards  met  a  black 
armed  in  a  lonely  place,  whose  throat  had  been  cut,  but  healed.  Did 
he  spear  the  youth  ?  No.  He  passed  him  by,  and  left  him  in  safety. 
The  general  supposition  that  the  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales  were 
beyond  the  pale  of  rational  beings,  was  as  untrue  as  it  was  uncharitable  ; 
and  he  instanced  the  fact  which  had  come  under  his  own  observation, 
that  it  was  common  with  some  whom  he  had  instructed,  for  want  of 
slates,  to  carve  the  alphabet  on  the  trees  for  their  mutual  instruction. 
He  should  strongly  maintain  the  principle  that  the  Aborigines  were 
entitled  to  protection  and  compensation  from  those  who  had  forcibly 
deprived  them  of  their  patrimony." 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  New  South  Wales,  for  the  first  time  in  1838,  for  the 
Aborigines,  was  £4,900 — for  the  salaries  of  five  Protectors — for 
removing  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  from  Flinders' 
Island,  and  for  other  purposes.  Until  last  year,  the  expenditure 
for  the  Aborigines  was  about  £1000.  a  year,  chiefly  entrusted  to 
the  Churcli  Missionary  Society,  and  expended  in  a  Native  Insti- 
tution. At  the  other  Australian  colonies,  the  establishments 
for  the  natives  are  of  small  amount.  In  no  part  of  this  im- 
portant British  possession  are  exertions  made  in  their  behalf  at 
all  proportioned  to  their  need ;  and  the  transportation  of  convicts, 
from  which  they  have  suffered  such  enormous  injury,  proceeds 
without  check.  Their  rights  too  are  not  yet  considered  by  the 
Government  as  fit  subjects  of  treaty ,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in 
founding  new  settlements  on  their  lands. 

The  Committee  made  a  representation  last  year  to  Lord 
Glenelg,  respecting  certain  alleged  extreme  wrongs  done  to 
natives  of  the  Swan  River ;  and  his  Lordship  ordered  an  inquiry 
into  the  charges  to  be  made  in  the  Colony.  The  Committee 
also  addressed  the  new  Governors  of  that  Colony  and  South  Au- 
stralia, Colonel  Gawler  and  Mr.  Hutt,  on  behalf  of  the  natives ; 
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and  both  those  gentlemen  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  sud- 
ject.  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  also,  when  bills  were 
passed  concerning  their  government,  members  of  the  Committee, 
who  are  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament  the  important  subjects  of  indiscriminate 
military  massacres  of  natives,  and  their  being  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses in  courts  of  justice  without  oath.  In  regard  to  indiscri- 
minate mihtary  massacres,  the  present  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  Sir  G.  Gipps,  has  strictly  prohibited  them  for  the 
future. 

AFRICA. 

In  regard  to  Africa,  the  Committee  is  preparing  a  compre 
hensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  settlements  on  the  West  Coast 
and  of  the  tribes  connected  with  those  settlements ;  and  in  the 
South,  it  has  anxiously  followed  the  developement  of  the  new 
system  on  the  Caffre  frontier,  which  is  unquestionably  successful, 
notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  it  has  had  to  encounter. 
The  colonial  laws,  correspondent  with  the  frontier  measures,  anti- 
cipated by  Lord  Glenelg,  when  the  new  system  was  planned  in 
1835,  have  not,  however,  yet  been  passed ;  and  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  is  not  yet  appropriated  to  this  service  to  carry  out  some  of 
its  indispensable  details.  This  success  is  eminently  due  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  Stockenstrom,  now  in  England ;  but  whose 
return  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  understood  to  be  fixed. 
His  great  merits  are  justly  appreciated  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government;  and  we  trust  he  may,  ere  long,  gain  the  most 
difficult  of  all  victories — that  which  consists  in  conciliating  op- 
ponents, after  having  convinced  them  of  the  soundness  of  his 
views. 

The  Committee  has  also,  in  South  Africa,  followed  with  equal 
anxiety  the  career  of  the  emigrant  boors,  a  large  body  of  whom 
is  fixed  in  that  country,  beyond  the  frontiers,  on  the  north ;  and 
another  large  body  is  settled  at  Natal.  On  this  subject,  the 
Committee  has  made  a  representation  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies. 

At  present  Port  Natal  is  in  the  possession  of  British  troops, 
sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  an  Association  is  formed 
in  London,  which  maintains  the  opinion,  that  a  colony  on  a  good 
system  would  stay  the  calamities  which  afflict  that  country. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  state  of  New  Zealand  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  one  of  our  sub-committees  ;  and  its  report  is  printed 
in  the  first  number  of  our  Extracts.  We  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  that  sub-committee,  that  a  more  important  case  cannot  be 
brought  under  consideration. 

Whether  we  reflect  upon  the  effects  of  British  policy  there 
on  the  native  New  Zealanders,  or  on  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  natives  of  other  islands  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Seas,  it  is  clear  that  the  call  for  measures  which  may  unite  firm- 
ness with  wisdom  and  humanity,  is  most  urgent. 

THE  ABORIGINES  OF  INDIA. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Society  having  embraced  British 
India  within  its  operations,  it  is  with  satisfaction  that  the  Com- 
mittee reports  the  prospects  of  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the 
world  to  be  peculiarly  encouraging,  so  far  as  may  depend  upon 
efforts  on  their  behalf  in  Great  Britain.  Soon  after  holding  the 
Anniversary  of  last  year,  the  Society  employed  the  well-known 
and  great  talents  of  Mr.  George  Thompson  as  a  lecturer,  ex- 
tensively to  explain  the  general  objects  of  the  Society.  The 
efforts  of  that  gentleman  produced  considerable  effect  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland.  He  was  ably  and  zealously 
assisted  in  these  exertions  by  Mr.  M.  Martin,  and  a  strong  and 
peculiar  interest  was  very  naturally  excited  in  favour  of  India. 
The  British  India  Society  has  in  consequence  been  formed,  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  cause  of  that  country,  and  not  directly 
connected  with  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society.  The  Com- 
mittee anticipate  great  good  from  its  labours ;  and  will  assidu- 
ously attend  to  the  information  it  may  disseminate,  ever 
regarding  the  labours  of  the  two  Societies  as  kindred  exertions, 
and  confiding  in  a  reciprocity  of  sympathy  and  assistance. 

Particular  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  class  of  natives 
of  British  India,  who  are  called  Hill  Coolies ;  and  especially 
to  such  bodies  of  them  as  have  already  been  transported  to 
Mauritius,  to  the  Australias,  and  to  the  West  Indies.  Even 
if  the  further  transportation  of  these  people  be  stayed,  expe- 
rience has  already  shown  that  those  who  are  now  settled  in  our 
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colonies  will  require  continual  protection.  In  an  early  number 
of  our  extracts  will  be  found  the  inquest  of  a  Coroner  upon 
the  body  of  one  who  died  in  South  Australia.  The  jury  made 
a  strong  representation  to  the  Government,  upon  the  necessity 
of  greater  care  being  taken  for  their  safety. 

PUBLICITY— JOURNAL— MONTHLY  EXTRACTS- 
REPORTS. 
In  more  than  one  sub-committee  the  advantages  of  publicity  in 
England,  and  in  the  Colonies,  have  been  enlarged  upon  ;  and  the 
subject  has  been  under  consideration  with  a  view  to  a  periodical 
journal.  The  Committee  has  not,  however,  been  able  to  make 
the  arrangements  indispensable  for  such  a  work;  and  until  these 
arrangements  can  be  made,  it  is  intended  to  publish  only  monthly 
extracts  from  our  proceedings,  and  occasional  reports  of  sub- 
committees. A  first  number  of  the  Extracts  is  published,  with 
the  reports  on  the  Austrahans  and  the  Indians  of  Upper  Canada. 
These  and  other  small  works  are  sold  at  various  prices.  The 
publication  of  the  Journal  is  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of 
the  Aborigines;  and  the  Committee  again  submit  a  portion  of 
the  prospectus  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society  at  large. 
That  document  was  chiefly  the  production  of  one  of  your  Secre- 
taries, the  Rev.  J.  J.  Freeman,  whose  services,  the  Committee 
regret,  are  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  the  Society,  by  his  nume- 
rous other  occupations. 

Extract  from  the  Prospectus  of  a  Journal,  to  be  called 
The  Aborigines  Protector  : — 

"  In  attempting  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  British  community  in 
reference  to  Aborigines,  the  members  of  the  above  Society  have  been 
not  unfrequently  surprised  to  find,  even  among  intelligent  individuals,  a 
singular  want  of  information  on  the  subject,  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  meagreness  of  the  information  laid  systematically  before  the 
public,  on  points  belonging  to  the  stat^and  improvement  of  the  coloured 
races.  There  is  no  real  deficiency  of  information  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals and  public  bodies,  in  public  documents,  and  in  books ;  but  it 
requires  selection,  comment,  and  circulation.  To  circulate  this  informa- 
tion effectually  is  the  principal  end  of  the  Journal  now  proposed.  It  is 
intended  to  concentrate,  from  various  sources,  details  respecting  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  coloured  races  generally,  including  their 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  state,  with  such  various  notices 
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as  may  interest  the  scientific  portion  of  the  community,  in  reference  to 
the  natural  history  of  those  branches  of  the  human  family  coming  under 
the  Society's  special  attention.  The  journal  is  intended  to  embrace 
Original  Essays — Reviews  of  all  works  bearing  on  the  subjects  stated — 
Notices  of  the  measures  of  Government  and  public  bodies  affecting 
Aborigines — the  state  of  Border  Tribes,  and  plans  for  their  improve- 
ment— Biographical  Memoirs  of  their  friends,  and  of  distinguished  indi- 
viduals among  themselves,  and  the  great  movements  of  other  countries 
respecting  Aborigines. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  a  large  and  important  field  is  thus  opened  for  in- 
vestigation, and  that  the  attention  of  the  public  will  be  directed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  treatment  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  other  dependencies  of  the 
British  empire  in  the  East — to  the  state  of  the  Aborigines  of  Australia, 
— of  the  tribes  of  Caffres,  Zoolus,  and  Hottentots  in  South  Africa — of 
the  Aborigines  of  British  South  America  and  West  Africa,  of  New 
Zealand,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  &c.  &c. 

"  In  proposing  to  notice  the  movements  of  other  countries  respecting 
Aborigines,  it  is  intended  to  refer  especially  to  those  of  America,  North 
and  South,  in  relation  to  the  *  Indian  Policy ; '  those  of  Russia,  in 
relation  to  the  tribes  of  Northern  and  Western  Asia ;  those  of  France 
in  Africa  ;  and  to  the  state  of  the  natives  of  Eastern  Africa,  as  affected 
by  the  Portuguese  and  Arab  settlements  in  the  Mozambique ;  and  of 
natives  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  by  the  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Por- 
tuguese. 

"  It  will  also  take  a  cursory,  but  regular  view  of  the  progress  of 
civilized  colonies  throughout  the  world,  advocate  their  just  interests, 
and  endeavour  to  promote  their  real  welfare. 

"  Such  a  Journal  appears  to  be  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  by 
the  extension  of  colonial  enterprize,  by  the  increasing  demand  for  emi- 
gration, by  the  facilities  of  intercourse  created  by  the  improvements  of 
modern  science,  by  the  progress  of  discovery  and  geographical  know- 
ledge, and  by  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion among  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

"  The  interest  of  such  a  Journal  will  unquestionably  be  augmented, 
when  the  labours  of  the  Society  are  fully  in  operation,  securing,  as  they 
anticipate,  an  extensive  mass  of  intelligence,  through  the  medium  of 
their  Honorary  Correspondents  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world." 

THE  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

The  Committee  must  now  allude  to  the  subject  of  the  prize 
essay.     Although  the  time  for  receiving  the  productions  of  can- 
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didates  was  deferred  for  one  year,  only  two  essays  were  delivered 
These  have  been  submitted  to  the  President,  to  Dr.  Bowring, 
and  Dr.  Hodgkin,  to  decide  on  their  comparative  merits.  Both 
of  these  essays  evince  much  right  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
authors,  and  considerable  pains  and  research  in  collecting  mate- 
rials ;  but  the  essay  by  Mr.  Lane  enters  so  much  more  fully  into 
the  detail  of  facts,  and  discussion  of  principle,  as  to  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  adjudging  the  prize  to  its  author. 
Although  the  Committee  deeply  regret  the  little  interest 
existing  in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the 
Aborigines,  as  evinced  by  the  very  small  number  of  essays  which 
were  presented,  they  must  not  omit  to  mention  two  other  works 
which  have  appeared  since  the  prize  was  offered,  but  which  could 
not  be  included  in  the  competition.  They  allude  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Bannister,  entitled  "  British  Colonization  and  Coloured 
Tribes,"  and  that  of  Mr.  Howitt,  on  '*  Colonization  and 
Christianity,"  which  the  Committee  strongly  recommend  to  the 
widest  circulation,  and  most  attentive  perusal.  The  former  ex- 
hibits the  errors  theoretical  and  practical  of  our  system  of 
colonization  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  with 
suggestions  of  a  remedial  character — the  latter,  in  glowing  and 
graphic  language,  exhibits  the  multiplied  atrocities  which  nomi- 
nal Christians  of  every  nation  have  inflicted  on  the  Aborigines 
of  their  colonies  ;  but  the  author  refrains  from  risking  the  pro- 
posal of  the  remedies  which  it  is  hoped  his  warmly  interested 
readers  may  be  effectually  stimulated  to  devise  and  supply. 

LEGISLATION— EVIDENCE    OF    ABORIGINES 
WITHOUT  OATH. 

To  an  application  made  by  the  President  of  the  Society  to 
the  Right  Honourable  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Glenelg, 
suggesting  the  importance  of  a  general  enactment  to  improve 
various  points  of  British  law  affecting  Aborigines,  his  Lordship 
replied,  that  he  would  gladly  receive  the  specific  views  of  the 
Society  on  the  subject.  The  Committee,  however,  at  present 
feels,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  that  it  cannot, 
with  propriety,  do  more  than  submit  this  question  to  the  care  of 
the  Government  and  Legislature. 

It  has  been  attempted   to   obtain   an   improvement  of 
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existing  law  of  evidence,  which  operates  most  oppressively  against 
the  Aborigines  of  many  countries,  by  disabling  them  from  being 
witnesses  unless  they  can  take  oaths.  This  applies  to  all  the 
Aborigines  of  Australia,  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  others ;  and 
not  only  are  the  disqualified  natives  often  victims  of  this  law, 
but  white  people  also  are  deprived  of  their  testimony  on  fre- 
quent important  occasions.  Recent  cases  shewing  the  evil 
results  of  this  rule,  are  published  by  the  Committee  in  No.  1 
of  its  Extracts. 

Other  points  of  great  importance  respecting  the  improvement 
of  the  British  laws  which  affect  Aborigines  injuriously,  and  re- 
specting the  observance  of  their  own  laws,  are  strongly  urged  by 
two  of  the  sub-committees. 

COLONIZATION. 

In  the  Society's  first  Report  it  was  stated  that  the  Committee, 
instead  of  opposing  colonization,  only  desired  to  see  the  system 
on  which  it  is  now  extensively  carried  on,  so  improved  as  to 
render  the  spread  of  British  colonies  beneficial,  not  ruinous,  to 
the  Aborigines.  The  Committee  repeat  that  desire — and  trust 
that  the  new  settlements  forming  in  the  Australias,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  will  obtain  the  especial  care  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  that  a  system  of  Colonization  maybe  devised  of  a 
character  to  combine  all  institutions  that  experience  has  proved 
to  be  beneficial,  and  exclude  as  far  as  may  be  done  in  human 
affairs,  all  occasions  of  the  frightful  evils  which  have  hitherto 
been  disgracefully  frequent. 

PROTECTORS  AND  POLITICAL  AGENTS. 

The  Committee  hail  with  satisfaction  the  commencement  of 
the  establishment  of  Protectors  and  Political  Agents  for  Abori- 
gines. Five  of  the  former  are  appointed  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  one  in  South  Australia.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  increase 
their  number  ;  but  it  is  also  indispensable  that  their  instructions 
and  reports  be  regularly  laid  before  Parliament.  Of  the  Political 
Agents,  a  certain  number  is  already  in  useful  activity  in  South 
Africa :  the  Committee  trust  their  reports  also  will  be  published. 

In  reference  to  the  protectors  of  the  Aborigines,  however 
necessar}'  their  appointment  may  now  be,  we  are  persuaded  that 
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such  an  office  must  not  be  contemplated  as  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, since  it  is  liable  to  two  very  serious  and  insurmountable 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  instead  of  bringing  the  natives 
forward  towards  a  state  of  equality  with  Europeans,  it  will  foster 
supineness  on  their  part  and  keep  them  always  in  the  back  ground. 
Secondly,  the  official  patron  will  be  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
it  will  be  too  much  to  expect  that  his  duties  will  be  properly 
performed ;  the  weakness  of  his  clients,  and  the  great  compara- 
tive power  and  influence  of  their  oppressors,  must  inevitably  and 
increasingly  bias  his  judgment,  and  when  his  probity  may  restrain 
him  from  actively  joining  with  the  aggressor,  there  will  yet  be  a 
great  temptation  to  the  indolent  omission  of  duty,  when  the 
feeble  sufferer  has  not  the  means  of  complaint,  and  the  appoint- 
ing government  is  too  remote  to  exercise  any  efl[icient  inspection. 
We  re-assert  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of 
any  effort  to  protect  and  elevate  the  uncivilized  in  or  near  our 
colonies,  that  they  be  taught  their  privileges,  and  made  sensible 
that  they  can  only  enjoy  and  maintain  them  by  their  own 
exertions  and  improvement. 
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Amongst  the  means  best  calculated  to  elevate  as  well  as  pro- 
tect the  injured  Aborigines,  must  unquestionably  be  reckoned 
the  diffusion  of  education  amongst  them.  This  has  been  so 
strongly  felt  by  the  most  successful  missionaries  that  they  have 
not  failed  to  make  the  establishment  of  schools  a  prominent 
object  of  their  labours.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  amongst 
many  tribes  standing  in  the  greatest  need  of  assistance,  edu- 
cation has  made  small  and  slow  progress,  and  the  Committee  is 
persuaded  that  more  effectual  means  than  have  hitherto  been 
employed  are  imperatively  demanded  to  secure  the  efficient 
spread  of  education.  They  would  suggest  that  special  aid  be 
obtained  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  native  schools,  and 
that  not  only  returns  showing  the  number  of  schools  and  the 
number  of  scholars  of  both  sexes  should  be  regularly  called  for, 
together  with  an  attested  statement  of  the  pupils'  progress  and 
acquirements,  but  that  a  still  higher  degree  of  education  should 
be  imparted  to  the  most  talented  and  promising  scholars.  This 
selection  might  easily  be  made  by  means  of  periodical  and  strict 
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examinations,  when  the  most  accomplished  pupils  might  be 
selected  by  competition,  and  placed  under  the  auspices  of  their 
respective  missionary  and  other  patrons  in  the  most  eligible  colo- 
nial seminaries.  In  these  institutions  such  pupils  would  not 
only  have  the  means  of  acquiring  more  extended  views  and  in- 
formation, but  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  exhibit  the  com- 
parative capabilities  of  their  particular  race,  and  would  enjoy 
opportunities  of  gaining  influential  friends,  whose  assistance  would 
furnish  the  most  effectual  co-operation  in  support  of  the  interests 
of  their  brethren. 

A  further  selection  should  be  made,  consisting  of  the  best  of 
these  pupils  in  the  colonial  schools,  who  should  be  brought  to 
this  country,  and  placed  in  various  situations  best  suited  to  ensure 
the  cultivation  of  any  particular  talent  which  they  may  have 
evinced,  or  the  acquisition  of  any  particular  branch  of  know- 
ledge or  art  which  the  exigencies  of  their  countrymen  may  most 
require.  Circumstantial  returns  should  be  made  and  collected 
of  the  number,  character,  and  progress  of  those  pupils,  whether 
placed  in  colonial  institutions  or  brought  to  this  country.  By 
this  means  a  much  more  correct  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the 
capacity  of  the  different  races  of  Aborigines  than  has  ever  yet 
been  the  case.  Individuals  amongst  them  would  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  stimulated  to  set  on  foot  the  work  of  self  improvement 
amongst  different  tribes,  for  the  execution  of  which  they  would 
be  especially  prepared.  Great  and  invaluable  opportunities 
would  be  afforded,  not  merely  for  the  most  interesting  philo- 
logical and  ethnological  researches,  but  for  the  much  more  com- 
plete and  attractive  translation  of  Scripture  and  other  religious 
writings  into  the  native  languages. 

It  must  at  once  be  obvious  that  a  system  of  this  kind  would 
have  the  best  effect  upon  the  teachers  in  the  native  schools,  who 
are  at  present  very  much  removed  from  the  influence  of  any 
stimulus,  check  or  test.  Beyond  the  mere  return  of  the  number 
of  scholars,  the  most  zealous  and  active  directors  of  missions  and 
schools  amongst  heathen  distant  nations,  have  no  other  means  of 
judging  of  the  success  of  their  exertions,  than  the  interested 
statement  of  the  teachers  themselves ;  but  by  the  adoption  of 
this  plan,  the  committee  or  directors  might  be  themselves  the 
judges  of  the  practical  ability  of  their  agents.  There  would 
doubtless  be  some  increase  of  expense  attending  the  execution  of 
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this  proposal,  but  it  would  be  trifling  indeed,  compared  with  what 
has  been  done  to  render  justice  to  a  section  of  the  negro  race, 
which  have  long  been  the  victims  of  our  avarice  and  misrule, 
though  in  a  different  form  from  that  which  they  have  assumed 
with  reference  to  the  races,  whose  necessities  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. Were  the  authorities  of  this  country  merely  to  regard 
themselves  as  bound  to  act  as  conscientious  trustees  of  the  sums, 
which  are  recognized  as  due  by  treaty  to  certain  tribes,  whose 
territory  we  have  occupied,  there  would  be  ample  means  of  giv- 
ing to  the  rising  generation  of  natives,  the  blessings  of  education, 
both  extensively  as  regards  the  number  of  scholars,  and  of  a 
superior  quality  as  respects  the  branches  of  instruction.  Where 
such  provision  is  wholly  wanting,  and  where  land  has  been  taken, 
as  in  Australia,. without  any  sort  of  payment  having  been  con- 
templated, it  is  high  time  that  this  injustice  should  be  remedied, 
and  the  proposed  means  of  instruction  should  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  essential  forms  of  compensation. 

But  even  should  this  form  of  government  assistance  be  with- 
held, the  proposed  measure  need  not  be  abandoned,  for  want  of 
means.  The  Christian  friends  of  the  heathen  could  not  subscribe 
to  any  more  efficient  adjunct,  to  missions  already  in  existence; — 
merchants  and  colonists,  who  begin  to  recognize  the  claims  of 
justice  and  humanity  with  regard  to  the  Aborigines,  would  find, 
in  aiding  this  scheme,  a  ready  and  practical  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  their  wishes  ;  and  men  of  science,  whose  liberality 
scarcely  admits  of  bounds,  when  inquiries  and  specimens  con- 
nected with  the  inferior  animals,  and  even  with  inanimate  objects, 
are  concerned,  would  surely  come  forward,  were  it  satisfactorily 
represented  to  them,  that  by  a  comparatively  moderate  outlay 
many  important  researches  relating  to  man  himself  might  be 
made,  and  much  interesting  information  rescued  from  irretrievable 
loss. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Pursuant  to  the  original  plan  of  the  Society,  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals  have  been  invited  to  become  Honorary 
members.  A  chief  object  of  the  Society  being,  through  public 
opinion,  to  produce  a  beneficial  change  in  the  policy  pursued 
towards  tlie  Aborigines  of  various  countries,  the  Committee  has 
sought  colleagues  of  this  class,  not  only  among  those  who  hold 
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actual  intercourse  with  these  Aboiigines,  but  also  among  nume- 
rous persons  who  are  distinguished  for  their  writings,  or  efforts 
of  any  kind,  in  favour  of  the  less  civilized  branches  of  the  human 
family. 

They  include  both  British  and  foreign  members.  To  those 
among  the  latter,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  a  letter  has  been  addressed,  which  is  printed  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Society's  Monthly  Extracts. 

In  reference  to  the  interest  taken  in  this  great  cause  abroad, 
it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  already  foreign  journals  are  begin- 
ning to  notice  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  As,  for  example, 
in  the  "  New  Intelligence  for  the  Headers  of  Nature  "  a  maga- 
zine published  at  Weimar  ;  and  in  the  "  Review  of  Jurisjpru- 
dence^'  published  in  Paris. 

It  is  proper  also  to  notice  here,  and  the  Committee  do  so 
with  most  lively  satisfaction,  that  there  has  already  been  formed 
in  New  South  Wales  an  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  this.  An  announcement  has  also  been  received  of 
the  projected  formation  of  an  auxiliary  Society  in  Calcutta,  for 
the  special  protection  of  the  Hill  Coolies. 

A  member  of  the  Committee  spent  some  portion  of  the  last 
year  in  Paris,  where  he  found  many  enlightened  and  benevolent 
individuals  ready  most  cordially  to  enter  into  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Dr. 
William  Edwards,  Dr.  Foville,  M.  Isambert,  M.  Roulin,  D.  Vil- 
lerme,  De  Peigne,  M.  Grand  Pierre,  M.  Lutteroth,  M.  Walcknaer, 
M.  Felix,  and  M.  C.  Coquerel.  Dr.  Edwards,  who  has  long 
been  engaged  in  a  most  interesting  inquiry  into  the  several 
branches  of  the  human  family,  is  likely  to  bring  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  an  important  section  of  the  Institute,  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques.  Dr.  Edwards 
has  also  formed,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  gentlemen 
before  mentioned,  an  Ethnological  Society,  of  which  the  special 
object  is,  to  gain  and  diffuse  information  respecting  uncivilized 
Aborigines.  In  their  origin  they  regard  themselves  as  associated 
with  this  Society,  although  they  have  adopted  a  different  name, 
from  a  persuasion  that  the  Colonial  possessions  of  France  contain 
few  Aborigines  requiring  protection. 

The  objects  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  were  like- 
wise   explained   at    a   meeting    of    the    Societe    de   la   Morale 
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Chretienne,  and  its  Secretary  and  some  of  its  members  are  among 
the  honorary  members  of  the  Society. 

The  list  of  our  honorary  members,  it  is  believed,  offers  names 
that  will  command  universal  respect,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  here- 
after secure  extensive  information,  and  the  most  valuable  support. 
Among  them,  for  example,  are,  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  Governor  Everett,  General  Harrison,  Colonel  Stone, 
J.  E.  Drake,  and  John  Ross,  a  Cherokee  chief; — in  Germany, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Blumenbach,  and  Mittermaier; — in 
France,  De  Gerando,  Julien,  Cabet,  De  Tocqueville,  andDe  Beau- 
mont;— in  Italy,  Orioli ; — in  Holland,  Hogendorp  ;  —  and  in 
almost  every  other  foreign  country  men  of  the  like  character.  The 
names  of  Chalmers,  Clarkson,  Campbell,  Pritchard,  and  Her- 
schell,  will  prove  what  aid  has  been  sought  to  our  cause  among 
distinguished  divines,  and  the  brightest  ornaments  of  philan- 
thropy, of  poetry,  and  science. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  Honorary  Members,  who 
are  still  living,  the  Committee  desire  in  an  especial  manner  to 
record  their  respect  for  those  of  their  deceased  colleagues  of  this 
class,  namely,  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  the  able  writer  of  the 
**  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  a  work  which  contains  the 
best  account  of  the  North  American  Indians  of  the  last  century  ; 
the  Honorable  and  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Stuart,  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  whose  enlightened  zeal  realized  all  that  Mrs.  Grant's 
sagacity  perceived  the  Red  Indian  to  be  capable  of  when  duly 
instructed;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  who  may  justly  be  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  New  Zealand  civilization;  and  M. 
Chamisso,  of  Berlin,  a  distinguished  German  voyager  and  writer. 
The  Committee  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  this  report 
affords  them,  of  expressing  their  deep  conviction  of  the  inti- 
mate relation  subsisting  between  their  objects  and  the  Societies 
expressly  formed  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave 
Trade.  As  the  Aboriginal  tribes,  from  whence  the  slave 
market  derives  its  supplies,  are  protected  and  improved,  the 
traffic  itself  must  obviously  terminate  ;  their  barbarous  and  un- 
protected state  being  the  occasion  of  their  exposure  to  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  them ;  and  so  also,  as  the  traffic  is  impeded 
and  annihilated,  not  only  will  the  greatest  scourge  that  afflicts 
humanity  be  destroyed,  but  a  wide  field  for  all  the  benevolent 
exertions  that  can  elevate  our  species  will  be  opened. 
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Our  late  worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  Tredgold,  being  appointed 
Honorary  Secretary  to  one  of  these  Societies,  namely,  to  that  for 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  all  over  the  World,  this  Society  has, 
therefore,  lost  the  advantage  of  his  services ;  and  Mr.  Bannister 
supplies  his  place  pro  tempore. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Committee  is  conscious  that  the  wide  field  of  its  labours 
has  been  insufficiently  surveyed  ;  and  that  various  means  of  reme- 
dying existing  evils  in  it  have  not  been  investigated  with  suffi- 
cient care.  A  rapid  glance  at  many  remote  countries  not  yet 
mentioned,  will  suggest  the  amount  of  benefit  that  might  be  con- 
ferred on  their  native  population  by  an  active  inquisition  into 
their  state.  The  Indians  of  South  America  are  struggling  in 
every  grade  of  defective  civilization  and  barbarism  ;  and  in  such 
cases  as  that  of  Para,  in  Brazil,  avenging  upon  unoffending  whites 
the  violences  inflicted  on  them  by  others  less  scrupulous.  In 
Madagascar,  intestine  wars  and  violent  efforts  to  crush  a  rising 
spirit  of  intelligence  and  civilization,  combined  with  a  dread  of 
European  colonization,  the  evils  of  which  have  reached  their 
ears,  deeply  afflict  a  country  teeming  with  tribes  earnestly  de- 
siring a  better  condition.  In  North-Eastern  Africa,  an  increasing 
slave  trade  would  unquestionably,  in  some  degree,  give  way 
before  wise  and  humane  civilizing  establishments,  which  Euro- 
peans might  form  at  Mombass  and  elsewhere.  In  Ceylon,  the 
people  are  scarcely  yet  rescued,  by  recent  wholesome  measures, 
from  the  oppression  of  three  centuries  under  abused  European 
domination.  In  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Seas,  our  fleets  of 
whalers  and  merchantmen  are  very  far  from  being  the  harbingers 
of  a  reciprocally  beneficial  intercourse  with  the  natives. 

Other  nations  besides  our  own  have  much  to  unlearn,  and  much 
to  acquire,  before  their  career  in  rude  countries  will  do  honour  to 
the  Christian  profession.  France,  in  her  intercourse  with  Northern 
and  Western  Africa,  is  not  yet  convinced  that  ways  of  peace  are 
the  surest  means  of  good  influence  even  over  barbarians.  And  at 
Tahiti,  France  has  to  learn  that  the  rights  of  a  people  over 
their  soil  ought  not  to  be  invaded  with  impunity.  Portugal, 
although  her  distinguished  men  are  labouring  to  introduce  an 
improved  system  into  her  vast  colonies,  still  permits  corruption  to 
ravage  the  richest  regions  in  Africa,  and  still  fosters  views  which 
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render  more  and  more  wretched  the  decay  of  her  once  powerful^ 
colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  whilst  millions  are  spent  in  civilizing  expedients, 
good  in  themselves,  the  desire  to  exclude  the  red  Indians  from 
incorporation  with  the  white  citizen,  shuts  them  out  from  the  bene- 
fit of  equal  rights  and  equal  laws,  which  might  even  yet  avail  to 
rescue  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  noble  Aborigines  from  utter 
ruin,  and  avert  the  wars,  of  which  enormous  pecuniary  cost  is  the 
least  evil.  Independent  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  continues 
to  offer  scenes  of  great  hope  and  great  difiiculty  for  the  aboriginal 
population.  Russia,  throughout  her  vast  frontier,  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  along  her  growing  possessions  south 
even  to  California,  is  pursuing  a  course  in  which  evil  unnecssarily 
prevails  over  the  good.  Tens  of  thousands  of  her  convicts  deform 
those  regions  with  the  vices  of  civilized  society,  when  a  whole- 
some system  of  colonization  might  convey  thither,  with  great 
success,  all  its  virtues.  The  spirit  of  conquest  is  also  still  sup- 
pressing in  the  councils  of  Russia,  that  better  feeling  which  has 
enabled  her  to  spread  great  benefits  among  hundreds  of  barbarous 
tribes,  in  spite  of  the  corrupt  practices  which  thwarted  those 
benefits.  In  Egypt  also,  with  the  promise  of  many  improvements, 
the  sword  is  too  ready  an  instrument  of  authority ;  and  the  interior 
of  Africa,  in  that  direction,  seems  only  destined  to  exchange  one 
form  of  ignorant  and  cruel  despotism  for  another  of  only  a  scarcely 
less  fearful  aspect,  when  the  efibrts  of  Christian  government 
might  work  even  there  a  general  improvement. 

Thus,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  the  same  sordid  course 
of  policy  producing  the  same  disastrous  results.  The  evils  ne- 
cessarily attendant  on  a  state  of  barbarism,  the  power  to  mitigate 
which  confers  a  high  privilege,  while  it  imposes  an  imperative 
duty,  on  all  civilized  nations,  are  in  fact  often  immensely  aggra- 
vated by  the  approach  of  those  who  ought  to  give  relief;  the 
increased  power  and  influence  which  cultivation  and  refinement 
bestow,  and  which  should  be  applied  to  works  of  mercy,  being 
prostituted  to  purposes  of  cupidity  and  domination.  Surely 
then  it  is  high  time  that  every  enlightened  people — that  at  least 
every  people  professing  to  be  Christian — should  be  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  this  momentous  question.  It  surely  behoves 
a  British  public  to  insist  that  the  colonial  rule  of  Britain  be  no 
longer  such  as  to  stain  her  name  with  the  reproach  of  cruelty  and 
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injustice.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  most 
searching  investigation  into  the  system  pursued  in  all  our  foreign 
possessions,  and  the  correction  of  abuse  with  an  unsparing  hand ; 
our  efforts  must  not  be  relaxed,  until  we  have  secured  the  adop- 
tion, in  all  our  colonies,  of  such  a  mild  and  beneficent  mode  of 
treatment  as  shall  fully  protect  the  rights,  and  guarantee  an 
essential  improvement  in  the  condition,  of  the  native  tribes. 
Then,  indeed,  will  the  Aborigines  have  reason  to  hail  as  a  bless- 
ing, instead  of  dreading  as  a  curse,  the  arrival  of  our  countrymen 
on  their  shores ;  audit  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate,  that  according 
as  we  shall  afford  in  our  civil  relations  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  Christian  principles  we  profess  to  venerate,  we  shall  vastly 
facilitate  and  give  increased  effect  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
directly  engaged  in  diffusing  among  the  heathen  the  blessings  of 
religious  truth. 
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— 
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— 
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— 

Hopkins,  Messrs.  J.  &  H. 

— 

0  0 

Ruiheiford,  H.  C.  Esq. 

— 

Hutchinson,Matthew,E'5q. 

Shewell,  John  T.  Esq.  . 

2 

0  0 

jun 



0  0 

Smith,  SirC.  E.  Bart.  . 



Hutchinson,  Miss  Martha 



0  0 

Smith,  Rev.  J.  P.  D.D 

— 

Johnston,  Andrew,    Esq. 

— 

0  0 

Smith,  IMiss,  Homerton.. 

— 

King,  Richard,  Esq 

— 

1  0 

Smith,  Plbenezer,  Esq.   a 

— 

King,  Thomas,  Esq 

— 

0  0 

Squire,  Misses  F.  &  L. . 

— 

Knight,  Miss  C 

— 

0  0 

Stevens,  John,  Esq.  . . . 

— 

Liskeard  Subscriptions  . . 
Lister,  Mrs.  Isabella .... 

17  0 

Stroud,  Dr 





1  0 

Sturgeon,  C.  Esq 

— 

Lucas,  Frederick,  Esq. . . 

— 

1  0 

Sturtz,  John  James,  Esq. 

— 

Lucas,  William,  Esq.jun. 

— 

1  0 

Terrell,  Hull,  Esq 

— 

Mattravers,  William,  Esq. 

— 

1   0 

Thompson,  Samuel,  Esq 

— 

Maw,  Thomas,  Esq 

— 

0  0 

Tindall,  Robert,  Esq.    . . 

5 

0  0 

May,  Edward  C.  Esq.  . . 

— 

1  0 

Toswill,  C.  S.  Esq 

— 

Moire,  Mr.  P 

— 

5  0 

Tredgold,  J.  H.  Esq.     .. 

— 

Morgan,  Captain,  of  the 

Tuckett,  P.  D.  Esq.  . . . 

— 

Camden 

— 

0  0 

Tuckett,  Henry,  Esq.     . . 

— 

Moorsom,  Captain    .... 

— 

1   0 

Tuckett,  Mrs 

— 

Morland,  John,  Esq 

Mottley,  Joseph,  Esq.    . . 

10  0 

Tyler,  Miss     ••*.. 



— 

1  0 

Warner,  John,  Esq.  . . . 

— 

Nash,  W.W. Esq.  Royston 

— 

1  0 

Wilkin,  S.  Esq 

— 

Niokolls,  Colonel 

— 

0  0 

Wills,  Miss        

5 

0  0 

Norton,  Thomas,  Esq.jun. 

2     0  0 

Wilson,  Isaac,  Esq 

— 

O'Connell,  D.  Esq.  M.P. 

— 

1  0 

Wilson,  William,  Esq.  .. 

— 

Peek,  Richard,  Esq 

— 

1  0 

Wilson,  Joseph,  Esq.     . . 

4 

0  0 

PpaW    T^rnthprQ    lVrpRm*Q.    . 

]   0 

Wilson,  Mrs 

1 

0  0 

Philip,  Rev.  Dr 

— 

1   0 

Wilson,  Miss 

1 

0  0 

Ann.  Sui 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  / 

OF    THE 

ABORIGINES'  PROTECTION  SOCIETY, 

HELD    AT 

EXETER  HALL,  STRAND, 
THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON,  Esq.*  in  the  Chair, 

On  TUESDAY,    the  23d  JUNE,    1840. 


The  Report  and  Treasurer's  Accounts  having  been  read. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  proposed,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

1.  It  was  moved  by  C.  Hindley,  Esq.  M.P. ;  seconded  by 
Edward  Baines,  Esq.  M.P.;  and  supported  by  Robert 
Bell,  Esq. — 

That  the  Report  which  has  just  been  read  be  adopted  by  this 
Meeting,  and  printed  for  circulation ;  and  that  the  Gentlemen  whose 
names  have  been  submitted  form  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

2,  Moved  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.  M.P. ;  seconded  by 
W.  Evans,  Esq.  M.P. ;  supported  by  Dr.  Hodgkin;  and 
spoken  to  by  Monsieur  Isambert,  (Dr.  Bowring  acting  as 
Interpreter) — 

That  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Aborigines  on  the 
part  of  Government,  and  a  general  feeling  of  benevolence  towards  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Colonists,  must  ultimately  prove  ineffectual,  unless 
the  Aborigines  themselves  are  led  to  co-operate,  by  being  enabled  to 
cultivate  their  own  faculties  and  powers  ;  and  that  for  this  purpose,  it 
is  desirable  that  young  Natives,  eligible  by  their  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions, be  selected  and  brought  to  this  country,  with  a  view  to  their 
practical  education,  especially  in  those  directions  in  which  their  abilities 
may  be  most  readily  turned  to  the  advantage  of  their  countrymen  ;  and 
that  this  Society  promote  the  requisite  measures  for  carrying  this  reso- 
lution into  effect. 

*  Now  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart. 


3.  Moved  by  Mr.  Langslowe,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges 
at  Ceylon  ;  seconded  by  E.  N.  Buxton,  Esq. ;  and  spoken  to  by 
M.  IsAMBERT  of  Paris,  M.  L'Instant  of  Haiti,  and  Mr.  James 
Canning  Fuller,  of  Philadelphia — 

That  this  Society  has  watched  with  much  interest  and  grati- 
fication the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Societe  Ethnologique  of 
Paris,  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  the  Aborigines  in  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  offered  to  M.  Isambert, 
one  of  its  Honorary  Members,  to  Mr.  Fuller,  of  New  York,  and  to 
the  other  French  and  American  delegates  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Conven- 
tion, who  have  honoured  its  Meetings  by  their  presence. 

4.  Moved  by  Dr.  Bowring,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  George 
Thomson — 

That  this  Society  asserts  the  absolute  necessity  of  admitting 
the  Aborigines  in  our  Colonies  and  Settlements,  to  the  fullest  partici- 
pation in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  Subjects. 

That  remedial  and  protective  measures,  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  enforced  by  the  Executive,  are  necessary  for  the  recognition 
and  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  Aborigines  ;  and  that  such  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  adopted,  not  only  in  reference  to  existing  Colonies 
and  Settlements,  but  to  those  districts  where  Colonization  is  likely  to 
take  place  ;  so  that  in  the  extension  of  legitimate  Colonization,  which 
it  is  not  the  object  of  this  Society  to  check,  the  lives,  possessions,  and 
rights  of  the  original  owners  of  the  soil,  may  be  amply  and  perma- 
nently secured. 

5.  Moved  by  the  Rev.  R.  Moffatt,  of  Lattakoo;  and 
seconded  by  R.  R.  R.  Moore,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Lav*^ — 

That  the  objects  of  this  Society  being  the  Protection  and 
Civilization  of  Aboriginal  Tribes,  it  is  the  natural  and  proper  ally  of 
Missionary  bodies  and  Associations  for  the  Promotion  of  Emigration  ; 
and  that  it  is  therefore,  desirable  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  its  objects 
amongst  the  several  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  Directors  and  Patrons 
of  Emigration  Associations. 


6.  Moved  by  Robert  Schomburgh,  Esq. ;   and  seconded 
by  Dr.  Rolfe,  of  Canada — 

That   this  Society  recognizes  with   pleasure  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  in  authority,  and  of  many  Colonists,  to   protect  the 
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interests  of  the  Aborigines  :  but,  notwithstanding,  sees  witli  pain  the 
daily  increasing  necessity  for  more  strenuous,  constant,  and  united  ex- 
ertions to  rescue  the  Native  Tribes  from  hastening  extermination. 

7.  Moved  by  the  Secretary ;  and  seconded  by  W.  Higgins, 
Esq.— 

That  this  Society,  conscious  of  the  responsibility  of  its  mis- 
sion, yet  feels  that  its  labours  are  vain  unless  they  be  zealously 
sustained  by  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  it  appeals  to  the  public  for 
that  practical  support,  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
machinery  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  its  objects. 


8.  Moved  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Dundas  Campbell, 
late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  ;  and  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Jamaica — 

That  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  amelioration  of  the  Trans- 
portation System,  and  the  growing  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of 
the  Aborigines,  have  altered  and  improved  our  relations  with  the 
Native  Tribes  in  our  Colonies  and  dependencies,  and  that  henceforth 
the  local  administration  of  Colonial  Goverments,  should  be  conducted 
on  principles  harmonizing  with  these  important  changes. 


The  PUBLICATIONS    of   "  THE   ABORIGINES'   PROTECTIOl 
SOCIETY"  may  be  procured  of  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street;  Saunders 
AND  Otley,  Conduit  Street ;  Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly ;  Smith,  Elder, 
AND  Co.  65,  Cornhill ;  and  E.  Fry,  4,  Bisbopsgate  Street  Without. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  in  to  the  credit  of  Henry 
TucKETT,  Esq.  Treasurer  to  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  with 
Messrs.  Drewett  and  Fowler,  Prince's  Street,  Bank. 

Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Members  of  the  Society  are  requested  to 
apply,  by  letter,  to  the  Secretary,  at  17,  Beaufort  Bm'ldings,  Strand. 


REPORT 


In  again  meeting  their  constituents,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship  during  the  past  year,  your  Committee  respect- 
fully refer  to  their  Report  for  1838,  in  order  to  assure  you  that, 
strong  as  were  the  claims  there  stated,  and  deep  as  were  the 
sufferings  there  recorded,  the  question  has  not  lost  one  particle 
of  its  interest ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  cry  of  help  is 
raised  from  many  new  quarters  in  tones  of  yet  wilder  anguish, 
and  that  it  is  now  more  than  ever  necessary  to  hold  forth  the 
sustaining  hand,  and  to  speak  the  encouraging  word. 

It  has  always  been  the  main  object  of  this  Society  to  assert 
the  rights  of  the  Aborigines  ;  to  assert  broadly  and  unequivo- 
cally that  they  have  inherent  rights,  and  to  demand,  loudly  and 
firmly,  that  those  rights  be  no  longer  withheld. 

The  rights  of  a  common  humanity,  the  rights  of  citizens, 
the  right  to  possess  and  retain  their  own,  the  rights  of  protec- 
tion and  security  to  life  and  property,  and  the  rights  of  unfet- 
tered liberty  of  mind,  of  free  action  and  self  disposal,  either 
inherent  in  man,  as  man,  or  essential  to  the  existence  of  society ; 
these  rights,  which  we  dearly  hold  for  ourselves,  as  the  greatest 
blessings  we  enjoy,  we  stand  up  and  claim  for  our  brethren  of  the 
wilderness  and  of  the  prairie,  of  the  desert  and  of  the  remote 
isles  of  the  ocean — the  red,  the  black,  or  the  coloured  races,  that 
still  form  important  branches  of  the  great  human  family. 

How  may  we  secure  to  our  unfortunate  brethren  the  present 
acknowledgment  and  future  possession  of  their  rights? 

By  the  force  of  public  opinion,  correctly  taught,  extensively 
spread,  and  expressed  with  deliberate  firmness  ;  and  thus  acting, 
first  on  the  government  at  home,  and  then  on  the  governments 
of  other  countries.     If  the  English  public  were  well  instructed 
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as  to  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  cause,  it  would  find  advocates 
wherever  there  was  a  sense  of  sorrow  for  wrong  done  and  cruel- 
ties inflicted — wherever  there  was  a  benevolent  wish,  or  a  well 
grounded  hope,  for  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  the  progress 
of  truth. 

You,  who  have  supported  this  Society  during  its  early  years 
of  difliculty,  continue  and  increase  your  support,  and  endeavour 
to  extend  its  influence  and  enlarge  its  means.  There  is  great 
need  of  renewed  exertion — Every  argument  advanced  on  former 
occasions  may  be  now  urged  with  redoubled  force,  while  circum- 
stances have  arisen  which  call  for  a  large  measure  of  sympathy, 
and  a  yet  more  strenuous  co-operation.  The  need  of  assistance 
is  indeed  great,  and  especially  towards  the  removal  of  ignorance. 
It  is  from  ignorance  that  much  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  which 
oppress  our  poor  clients  has  flowed,  and  continues  to  flow.  It  is 
ignorance  which  withholds  the  rights  of  the  feeble,  because  they 
are  weak,  and  thereby  prevents  their  becoming  strong.  It  is 
ignorance  that  says  to  the  uncivilized  nations  of  mankind,  "  You 
have  rights,  but  know  not  how  to  use  them  ;  and,  till  you  learn 
to  exert  those  rights,  you  shall  not  exercise  them." 

Many  facts  show  that  this  strong  imputation  is  not  un- 
founded— we  adduce  only  one,  but  it  comes  from  those  who  are 
entitled  to  unqualified  respect.  The  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  in  presenting  the  gold  medal  of  this  year 
to  Mr.  Schomburgh,  an  honoured  member  and  correspondent  of 
the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  declared,  that  even  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  was  "  unacquainted  with  the  merits  and  suflfer- 
ings  of  large  tribes  of  our  fellow  men  and  fellow  subjects,"  on 
whose  behalf  that  respectable  gentleman  had  made,  as  this 
Society  knows  well,  "  able  and  affecting  appeals." 

If  the  Geographical  Society,  with  most  extensive  means  of 
knowing  the  facts,  and  with  an  unquestionable  disposition  to 
employ  its  ample  means  with  effect,  thus  admits  ignorance  of 
the  case,  we  are  entitled  to  say — that  something  more  is  wanted 
than  now  exists,  to  make  the  whole  case  suitably  known.  We 
would,  however,  guard  ourselves  from  the  supposition  that  we 
are  unaware  of  the  large  stock  of  sympathy  that  exists  in  the 
community  at  large  for  the  objects  of  our  own  peculiar  care. 
The  books  of  the  best  travellers,  and  the  experience  of  the  ablest 
men  of  various  pursuits,  for  example,  of  the  Missionaries,  with 
their  influence  originating  in  the  best  feelings  at  home,  and 
having  a  response  over  all  the  world,  cannot  be  looked  at  without 
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perceiving  that  there  are  numerous  individuals  who  feel  as 
warmly  as  we  do  for  the  Aborigines,  and  who  understand  as  well 
their  calamitous  case. 

But  all  their  statements  have  hitherto  produced  little  effect. 

In  the  course  therefore  of  the  past  year's  labours,  we  have 
attempted  to  devise  measures  that  will  tend  to  correct  notorious 
and  confessed  evils,  generated  by  ignorance  of  the  truth ;  and 
upon  better  knowledge,  help  to  build  up  a  better  system  for  the 
prevention  of  those  evils. 

AFRICA. 

The  Report  of  last  year  commenced  with  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  world  ;  and  circumstances,  good  as  well  as  evil, 
have  just  occurred,  which  give  it  a  leading  claim  to  our  attention. 
Whilst,  therefore,  recording  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  hands 
of  the  civilized  upon  barbarous  tribes,  and  in  devising  means  of 
staying  those  wrongs,  we  rejoice  in  recording  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  Africa :  among  them  are  two  Societies,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  Civilization  of  Africa. 
The  former  devotes  itself  to  the  cause  of  the  Slave  wherever  he 
may  be  found;  it  is  also  the  instructor  and  defender  of  the 
British  emancipated  Slave,  and  of  the  negro  and  other  victims 
of  cupidity  liberated  from  slave  ships.  The  latter  has  been 
formed  directly  to  promote  the  civilization  of  Africa,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave  trade.  The  first  result  of  the  efforts 
of  this  body  is  most  happy.  It  has  the  advantage  of  originating 
with  and  being  presided  over  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
who  now  fills  the  chair  of  this  meeting  ;  and  it  has  roused  an 
interest  for  Africa  in  quarters  capable  of  rendering  her  people 
great  and  lasting  service.  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  in  a  letter  to  the  Treasury,  has  referred 
to  a  proposal  for  establishing  treaties  with  the  great  African 
Chiefs,  and  the  establishment  of  "  Factories"  in  that  country. 
Need  we  say  that  we  look  anxiously,  on  the  part  of  the  Natives, 
for  the  completion  of  these  treaties,  and  the  announcement  of 
the  sort  of  government  which  it  is  intended  to  give  to  those 
Factories. 

In  the  current  number  of  our  Extracts  appears  a  report  of 
one  of  our  sub-committees,  upon  all  the  civilized  settlements  in 
this  continent,  including  a  view  of  what  is  doing  there  by  France, 
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by  Portugal,  by  Holland,  by  Denmark,  by  Spain,  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 

The  British  Settlements  on  that  Coast  are  in  the  same  unsa- 
tisfactory state  in  which  they  have  long  been  ;  and  we  regret  that 
the  attention  of  Parliament  has  not  recently  been  drawn  to  them. 
The  last  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  enquired 
into  the  subject  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its  dependencies,  sat  in 
1830,  and  its  chief  result  was  to  recommend  the  early  revival  of 
the  inquiry. 

In  South  Africa,  within  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  coloured  population  is  improving  in  character  as  it 
advances  in  condition:  but  much  attention  is  wanted  here  in 
order  to  consolidate,  and  carry  out  good  measures  in  their 
favour. 

The  design  of  a  late  Governor,  Sir  B.  d'Urban,  to  give  small 
grants  of  land  to  a  portion  of  the  coloured  population,  has  unfor- 
tunately not  been  realised.  That  act  of  justice,  together  with 
increased  means  of  education,  and  a  good  law  of  master  and 
servant,  of  which  a  draft  is  now  before  the  Privy  Council,  will 
go  far  towards  placing  the  Cape  Colony  on  a  most  advantageous 
footing  in  regard  to  the  coloured  races,  whilst  it  will  unques- 
tionably improve  the  permanent  happiness  of  the  whites.  Sir  B. 
d'Urban's  benevolent  view  as  to  the  disposal  of  some  of  the  Crown 
land  at  the  Cape,  may  also  we  think  be  improved  upon  by  selling 
it  in  small  portions.  The  coloured  people  at  the  Cape  are  at 
least  80,000  in  number,  or  about  half  the  population  of  the 
Colony.  They  consist  of  emancipated  and  liberated  Slaves, 
Hottentots,  and  Bushmen  ;  and  a  large  body  who  have  come 
voluntarily  from  the  interior  to  labour  in  the  Colony,  Bechuanas, 
Mantatees,  Tambookies,  and  CafFres,  besides  the  refugees  called 
Fingoes  ;  and  these  various  masses  of  coloured  men  are,  in  this 
manner,  forming  an  union  with  the  white  population  of  the 
most  interesting  kind. 

Several  cargoes  of  liberated  Slaves  have  been  distributed 
among  the  inhabitants  as  labourers,  and  under  such  unsatisfactory 
circumstances  as  give  further  proof  of  the  need  of  a  wise  system 
in  this  matter.  The  same  people  have  brought  the  small  pox 
into  the  Colony,  even  more  fatally  to  coloured  inhabitants 
than  to  the  whites,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  proper 
preventives. 

The  new  system  on  the  Caffre  frontier  continues  to  work 
well,   as  is  proved  by   the  tranquillity  of  the  borders.      Cattle 
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Stealing  is  generally  diminishing,  although  with  some  fluctuations, 
shewing  the  need  of  a  watchful  government  in  this  quarter.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  more  closely  the  Caffre  tribes  are  united 
with  the  Colony,  as  in  the  case  of  Pato,  Kama,  and  Congo's 
people,  the  less  are  they  prone  to  stealing.  The  system  of  the 
last  treaties  is  one  of  transition  towards  a  complete  amalgamation 
of  the  natives  ;  and  we  regret  that  an  article  of  Lord  Glenelg's 
instructions  having  the  same  tendency,  namely,  the  institution 
of  border  fairSy  has  not  been  followed  out  within  the  limits  of 
the  Colony  and  on  its  immediate  frontier;  however,  there  is  hope. 
But  we  have  reason  to  fear,  that  unless  a  new  system  be  pursued 
by  the  Government  respecting  the  interior,  from  Orange  River 
to  Delagoa  Bay,  the  unrestrained  advance  of  the  Colonists  will 
add  to  those  calamities  which  still  unceasingly  afflict  the  whole 
region. 

The  state  of  Natal  and  the  Zoola  country  continues  to  be 
an  awful  example  of  the  consequence  of  suffering  thousands  of 
British  subjects  to  settle  in  the  interior  without  the  guidance  of 
good  government.  Our  Report  of  last  year  shewed  from  the 
slaughter  which  had  then  taken  place  on  both  sides,  the  extreme 
need  of  perseverance  in  right  courses  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
authorities  ;  and  to  the  statement  then  made  of  the  slaughter 
of  thousands  of  the  Zoolas,  and  of  many  hundreds  on  the  side  of 
the  whites,  including  210  women  and  children,  we  have  now  to 
announce  the  frightful  addition  of  the  further  slaughter  of  3,600 
Zoolas  in  a  battle,  in  which  the  British  subjects,  settlers  at 
Natal,  were  engaged  in  March  last.  Other  important  and  pain- 
ful circumstances  are  involved  in  the  case.  But  we  rest  our 
appeal  to  you  on  the  frightful  fact  of  3,600  human  beings  thus 
losing  their  lives,  under  almost  British  influence,  and  in  a 
manner  that  the  early  exertion  of  legitimate  authority  might 
have  prevented,  as  a  fact  that  ought  to  rouse  the  most  negligent 
to  a  sense  of  duty  ;  and  induce  a  determination  to  stay  the 
progress  of  these  enormous  evils. 

Opinions  differ  respecting  the  comparative  influence  of  the 
various  causes  of  the  recent  great  emigration.  But  all  agree  in 
the  probably  fatal  result  to  the  natives,  unless  new  and  vigorous 
measures  be  adopted  by  the  Government.  Heretofore  the 
spreading  of  the  Colonists  has  been  specially  sanctioned  by  the 
Colonial  authorities.  The  peculiar  characters  of  this  movement 
are,  that  those  authorities  refuse  to  extend  our  Colonial  posses- 
sion, and  that  the  emigrants  have  therefore  expatriated  them- 
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selves,  setting  up  an  alien  republic  at  the  back  of  our  settlements, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  "  a  Texas  in  the  heart 
of  Africa." 

In  Mauritius  the  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  has  pro- 
duced events  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  our  cause.  The 
same  observation  applies  here,  as  to  the  Crown  Lands  being 
available  to  the  coloured  people,  as  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  immediate  cognizance  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  colony  should  be  taken,  as  well  in 
reference  to  that  question,  as  to  the  subject  of  Hill  Coolies,  and 
every  other  question  materially  involving  the  steady  advance- 
ment of  the  coloured  races. 

In  Madagascar  we  grieve  to  have  to  state  that  the  latest 
intelligence  is  of  fatal  import ;  twelve  Malagasy  Christians,  con- 
nected with  those  now  in  England,  who  escaped  the  persecution 
of  last  year  with  their  lives,  have  been  exposed  to  the  cruel  death 
of  gradual  and  protracted  drowning. 

It  is  in  this  island,  with  a  population  of  more  than  four 
millions,  that  the  most  lamentable  results  have  followed  an  un- 
wise policy  on  the  part  of  our  Grovernment,  a  policy  that  has 
encouraged  the  evil  spirit  of  native  conquests,  and  which,  after 
an  intervention  of  so  mischievous  a  character,  has  left  its  unfor- 
tunate victims  to  be  a  prey  to  dissensions  and  enormous 
slaughter. 

In  France  more  than  one  new  society  has  been  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  Africa ;  and  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade 
now  engages  the  attention  of  the  French  Government  and  legis- 
lative chambers. 

In  Germany  Africa  continues  to  be  the  object  of  profound 
attention  in  the  scientific  world,  and  of  deep  interest  to  the 
missionary  bodies. 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America  the  subject  is  of 
increasing  interest.  The  deputation  of  the  Oberlin  Institute  in 
that  country,  where  the  sons  of  Africa  find  the  republic  of  letters 
more  friendly  than  the  republic  of  white  men,  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  us ;  and  we  are  not  inattentive  to  the  other 
circumstances  affecting  Africa,  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
United  States. 

AMERICA. 

When  we  contemplate  the  immense  extent  of  territory 
possessed  by  England  in  North  America,  and  reflect  on  the  vast 
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variety  of  the  means  of  life  it  affords,  we  might  hope  that  at  least 
in  this  soil  human  life  was  valued  at  its  real  worth,  and  should 
expect  to  see  the  white  man  entreating  his  red  brother  to  live 
within  his  limits,  to  partake  of  civilization,  to  relieve  his  labour, 
and  to  share  his  blessings.     But  it  is  not  so. 

A  country  as  large  as  Russia,  little  less  than  China  in  extent, 
having  one  frontier  line  dividing  it  from  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  the  United  States  of  1500  miles  in  length — a  land 
whose  lakes  teem  with  the  ever  ready  means  of  life,  whose  forests 
afford  the  inexhaustible  materials  of  commercial  industry  and 
domestic  comfort, — whose  extended  prairies  or  vast  fertile  fields 
might  be  made  to  grow  the  bread  corn  of  the  whole  world,  yet 
stocked  with  buffalo  and  game  sufficient  to  supply  food  and 
covering  for  innumerable  multitudes  ; — That  such  a  land  should 
be  thinly  populated  by  widely-scattered  native  tribes — that 
comparatively  few  colonists,  gathered  in  distant  groups,  should  be 
its  only  settlers,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  whites  should  have 
been  one  of  utter  destruction  and  extermination  to  the  native 
tribes,  are  problems  so  startling  to  ordinary  apprehension,  and  so 
repulsive  to  common  belief,  as  to  induce  a  doubt  of  the  reality, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  evidence.  The  parties  who  come  into 
most  immediate  contact  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  vast  land, 
are  chiefly  the  great  trading  and  territorial  companies  of  Oragon, 
Puget's  Sound,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  Their  contests  have  been, 
not  who  should  most  speedily  civilize  the  Indian,  and  induce 
him  to  venture  of  himself  within  the  pale  of  society  and  the  limits 
of  civilized  life,  but  who  should  at  the  most  rapid  rate  make  profit 
of  his  ignorance  and  his  misfortunes ; — who  could  most  speedily 
and  extensively  dispossess  him  of  the  soil  which  he  holds  in 
capite  from  the  Great  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  in  the  order  of 
descent  from  his  fathers,  the  Aboriginal  possessors  and  occupiers  ; 
— who  could  most  happily  practise  on  his  credulity,  and  secure 
readily  offered  friendship,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing,  not  his 
interests,  but  their  own ;  who  could  make  him  hunt  the  farthest, 
gather  up  furs  the  fastest,  and  sell  them  cheapest ;  who  could 
prevail  on  him  to  give  the  highest  price  in  labour  and  its  results, 
for  the  worthless  beads  of  glass  with  which  he  adorns  himself,  or 
the  blanket  which  he  wears,  or  the  rifle  or  the  knife,  his  weapons 
in  the  war  and  in  the  chase  ; — above  all,  who  could  most  speedily 
introduce  among  his  brethren  the  fire-water — the  fiend  whiskey 
— the  great  destroyer  of  Indian  life — the  distilled  venom  of  the 
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old  serpent,  that  still  holds  such  antipathy  with  blood  of  man, 
that  "  he  who  tastes  it  dies." 

Such  have  been  the  struggles  of  the  great  companies — such 
the  efforts  of  the  merchants  and  traders,  American,  English,  and 
Russian,  from  whose  commerce  with  the  Indian  his  civilization 
might  have  been  expected.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  darker 
part  of  the  picture — on  the  frauds,  rapines,  and  murders  that  have 
been  committed  by,  we  trust,  unauthorized  agents  of  these 
companies,  and  unknown  to  the  humane  and  benevolent  indi- 
viduals who  adorn  their  several  bodies ;  but  we  do  not  shrink 
from  asserting,  that  we  have  easily  producible  proof  of  the  com- 
mission by  such  agency  of  the  most  startling  and  horrible  atrocity, 
independently  of  the  frauds  of  commerce  and  the  contagions, 
moral  and  physical,  that,  "  leashed  like  blood-hounds,"  crouch  at 
the  feet  of  the  first  white  man  who  advances  among  the  primitive 
people  of  the  wilderness.  Sad  it  is  to  think  that  European 
diseases  and  European  vices  will  work  their  way  more  rapidly 
than  European  intelligence,  stimulated  by  benevolent,  humane, 
and  pious  intentions ;  but  more  awfully  sad  and  solemn  to  think 
that  the  pioneers  of  civilization — the  outriders  of  the  whites — 
are  generally  the  most  degraded  of  their  race,  and  their  voluntary 
contaminations  take  root  and  spread  like  the  tares,  occupying 
the  soil  where  those  who  come  to  sow  the  seed  of  good  often  cast 
it  abroad  in  vain. 

Of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  however,  we  have  to  report 
that  Governor  Simpson  has  lately  sent  out  two  missionaries  to 
the  native  tribes,  and  that  other  good  offices  are  promised,  more 
especially  by  means  of  humane  directions  to  the  agents  of  the 
Company.  But  fearful  facts  have  been  proclaimed  loudly  against 
its  agents  in  the  North  West  Country,  to  which  we  must  soon 
call  the  gravest  attention.* 

*  Concerning  the  Indians  of  the  north  west  coast,  we  have  the  following 
statement  from  the  Rev.  Herbert  Beaver,  who  has  afforded  very  important 
information  to  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  Company's  bearing  to  the 
Indian  tribes  in  their  territories,  and  the  Sandwich  Islanders  in  their  employ. 

"  Taking  Fort  Vancouver  as  the  centre  of  a  circle  having  one  of  its  radii 
extending  to  the  sea  about  ninety  miles  distant,  there  are,  within  the  circum- 
ference about  twelve  distinct  tribes  of  Indians,  each  speaking  a  different 
language,  and  comprising  an  average  of  two  hundred  souls.  Two  of  these, 
the  Chinook,  and  Klickatack,  were  continually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort. 
In  manners  and  customs  these  two  tribes  differ  essentially  from  each  other, 
and  a  similarity  in  those  respects  to  one  or  other  of  them  exists  among  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

*'  The  Chinook  is  a  fishing  tribe,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
using  canoes;    the  Klickatack  is  a  hunting  tribe,  dwelling  in  the  plains,  and 
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Of  the  Indians  settled  within  the  colony  of  Canada,  we  have 
still  to  lament  the  policy  of  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  in  the  removal  of  the 
Saugeen  Indians  from  the  lands  in  which  they  had  been  of  right 
and  justice  located,  into  the  comparatively  barren  group  of 
Manatoulin  Islands. 

These  Indians  have  been  hardly,  nay,  cruelly  used,  and  that 
too  at  a  time  when  their  brethren  were  giving  the  strongest 
proof  of  loyalty,  and,  where  settled  and  christianized,  the  most 
ardent  energ}^  in  the  pursuit  of  civilization.  John  Sunday,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Augustus  D'Este,  published  in  the  fourth  number 
of  the  Extracts  from  the  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Society, 
says : 

"  Dear  Brother,  I  was  very  sorry  when  I  saw  the  Lake  Simcoe 
and  Cold  Water  Indians  wandering  about  from  one  island  to  another,  as 
the  white  people  have  dispossessed  them  of  their  lands.  When  they  saw 
me  they  inquired  whether  the  order  to  go  away  from  their  lands  is 
from  England.  I  told  them  this  order  is  unknown  in  England,  and 
after  I  read  your  kind  speech  to  them  their  troubled  minds  were  greatly 
relieved  The  head  Chiefs,  Yellow  Head,  John  Assance,  Asse-nauk 
and  Wage-mahkong  of  French  River,  and  Shen-quakonce  of  St.  Marie, 
send  their  hearty  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  you  give  them. 
The  Indians  of  Alderville,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  yet  sincere  and  faith- 
ful in  serving  the  Lord,  not  weary  yet  in  well  doing.  So  at  River 
Credit,  Muncy  Town,  St.  Clair,  Saugeen,  Cold  Water,  Lake  Simcoe, 
St.  Marie,  Lake  Superior,  Rice  Lake,  and  other  places,  dear  brother, 
the  Christian  Indians  are  as  sincere  in  cultivating  their  clearings  as 
they  are  in  serving  the  Lord.  Col.  Jarvis,  Superintendent  of  the  Indian 
affairs  at  Toronto,  visited  us  at  Alderville  last  fall,  and  took  a  short  sur- 
vey of  our  village  ;  and  seeing  so  much  clearing  done  in  the  place,  he 
inquired  how  long  since  we  settled  here,  and  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  in  eighteen  months  so  much  improvement  had  been  done  by  Indians  ; 

using  horses.  The  latter  is  altogether  a  much  finer  race  than  the  former,  both 
in  appearance  and  disposition.  The  common  dress  of  the  Chinooks,  both 
male  and  female,  is  a  blanket,  to  which  the  females  add  a  kilt  or  short  petticoat, 
while  the  Klickatack  men  are  seldom  seen  without  a  capot,  shirt,  and  pair  of 
leggings,  and  the  women  are  not  unfrequently  clothed  in  coarse  cloth  gowns. 
The  Chinook  women  wear  nothing  on  their  heads,  and  those  of  the  men  are 
often  without  a  covering ;  but  the  female  Klickatack  has  always  a  cap  of 
plaited  grass,  and  the  male  one  of  fur,  or  some  other  material.  The  arms  and 
accoutrements  of  the  one  are  also  kept  in  a  much  more  cleanly  and  efficient 
style  than  are  those  of  the  other.  The  persons,  too,  of  the  Klickatacks,  both 
men  and  women,  are  far  more  pleasing  than  those  of  the  Chinooks,  who,  from 
squatting  continually  in  their  canoes  on  their  heels,  (the  posture  of  paddhng) 
contract  a  habit  of  stooping,  and  a  very  inactive  gait,  while  the  others  are 
upright,  and  walk  with  an  elastic  step.  The  figures  of  the  Chinook  women 
are  often  disgustingly  obese,  those  of  the  Klickatack  are  generally  stout,  and 
sometimes  almost  beautiful. 

"  The  Indians  with  whom  I  conversed,  were,  for  the  most  part,  intelligent 
and  argumentative,  and  drew  conclusions,  not  from  what  they  heard,  but 
from  what  they  saw." 
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and  before  he  left  us  he  declared  he  was  very  glad  to  see  the  Indians 
desirous  of  being  farmers.  They  raise  considerable  wheat,  corn,  pota- 
toes, and  vegetables  of  every  kind,  which  we  never  did  in  our  pagan 
state. 

"  We  have  been  called  out  by  the  authorities  to  assist  in  repelling 
any  invasion  from  the  rebels  ;  for  we  are  very  sure  we  should  be  the 
most  miserable  creatures  in  the  world,  if  the  British  Government 
should  happen  to  give  place  to  a  republic.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  country  will  be  taken  or  not.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
John  Bull  in  England — his  very  big  head — his  long  horns.  I  think  if 
he  moves  his  head  it  will  do  a  great  deal ;  but  we  hope  the  Lord  will 
again  help  us  with  his  interposition,  and  give  us  peace.  The  Indians 
have  all  joined  with  me  in  shaking  hands  with  our  English  friends  ; 
we  shake  hands  with  them  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts — those  who 
are  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  Aborigines  of  this  country, 

''  I  hope  the  good  people  in  England  and  Canada  will  still  think  of 
the  poor  wandering  people  of  the  wilderness,  so  that  hundreds,  instead 
of  a  dozen  or  two,  may  be  taught  useful  things." 

By  way  of  still  further  shevy^ing  what  feelings  possess  the 
civilized  and  Christian  Indians,  with  whom  some  little  pains 
have  been  taken,  we  quote  the  following  address  to  the  present 
Governor  of  Canada.     Its  history  is  as  follows  : — 

A  General  Council  of  the  Chiefs  representing  twelve  Indian 
settlements  was  held  at  the  River  Credit,  from  the  16th  to  the 
24th  January,  1840.  During  the  sittings  of  the  Council,  the 
principal  Chiefs  of  the  six  nations  of  Indians  residing  on  the 
Grand  River,  met  their  Chippewa  brethren,  and  after  smoking 
the  pipe  of  peace  together,  solemnly  renewed  the  treaty  of 
friendship  originally  entered  into  by  their  forefathers.  The 
Council  passed  several  resolutions  on  subjects  connected  with 
their  temporal  welfare ;  the  Chiefs  then  agreed  to  an  address  to 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada. 


THE  ADDRESS. 

**  To  our  Great  Father,  the  Right  Honorable  C.  P.  Thomson, 
Governor  General  of  British  ylmerica. 

"  The  Address  of  the  Objeway  Nation  of  Indians,  residing  at  the 
River  Credit,  River  Lake,  Adlersville,  Mud  Lake,  Balsam  Lake, 
Narrows,  Snake  Island,  Coldwater  Saugeen,  St.  Clair,  and 
Muncey  Town,  in  General  Council  assembled. 

*'  Father !  We,  the  children  of  our  great  Mother,  the  Queen,  who 
sits  beyond  the  great  waters,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  approach 
you  our  great  Father,  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  you  on  your 
safe  arrival  on  these  shores,  and  upon  your  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country. 
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Father !  we  are  the  original  proprietors  of  the  country  on  which 
your  white  children  have  built  their  towns  and  cleared  their  farms. 

"  Father  !  our  people  were  once  numerous  and  free,  and  happy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  abundance  which  our  forests,  lakes,  and  rivers 
produced. 

"  Father !  when  the  white  man  came  into  our  country  our  fore- 
fathers took  him  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  land  on  which  to  build  his 
wigwam.  Ever  since  that  time  he  has  continued  to  flow  to  our  shores; 
and  now  the  white  man  is  greater  and  stronger  than  our  red  children. 

"  Father !  for  many  years  we  have  been  made  very  poor  on  account 
of  the  introduction  of  fire-waters  and  other  evils  amongst  us,  which  have 
killed  and  ruined  many  of  our  forefathers. 

*'  Father !  about  sixteen  years  ago  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit 
were  preached  to  us  by  the  Methodists.  We  opened  our  ears,  and  the 
Good  Spirit  opened  our  hearts  to  receive  the  Gospel ;  and  we  are  now 
happy  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  great  changes  have  since  taken 
place  amongst  our  people.  We  have  forsaken  our  old  ways  and  evil 
habits,  and  are  now  trying  to  live  like  good  Christians,  and  good  farmers. 
We  have  chapels,  schools,  houses,  and  fields ;  these  things  make  our 
hearts  very  glad. 

"  Father  !  the  presents  we  receive  from  our  good  Queen  are  of 
great  benefit  to  us  and  our  people  ;  and  we  beg  to  convey  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, through  your  Excellency,  our  unfeigned  gratitude  for  the  same, 
which  we  hope  may  be  ever  continued. 

"  Father !  we  rejoice  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  and  contented  to  live  under  the  good  and  powerful  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government,  who  have  already  proved  by  repeated 
acts  of  kindness,  that  they  are  the  true  friends  of  the  red  man,  and  we 
shall  ever  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  obey  the  call  of  our  great 
mother  the  Q,ueen. 

"  Father  !  We  are  also  glad  to  state,  that  the  fame  of  British 
generosity  has  spread  far  to  the  West,  and  many  of  our  red  brethren 
living  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  settle  in  the  dominions  of  our  great  mother  the  Queen. 

"  Father !  as  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  send  a  chief  of  your 
exalted  station  and  wisdom,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  and  setthng 
the  affairs  of  these  provinces,  we  lift  up  our  hearts  to  the  Great  Spirit 
above,  that  he  may  bless  your  important  undertaking,  and  make  you  a 
great  blessing  both  to  the  white  and  red  man  of  this  country,  so  that 
our  children  may  rise  up  after  us,  and  call  you  the  blessed. 

"  Father !  we  now  shake  hands  with  you  in  our  hearts,  in  which  all 
our  warriors,  women,  and  children  unite. 

"  This  is  all  we  have  to  say. 

"  Signed  by  all  the  Chiefs  of  the  several  tribes  above-mentioned, 
in  General  Council,  held  at  the  Credit,  January  24th,  1840." 

A  Report  from  a  Sub-committee  of  the  Society,  given  in  the 
May  Number  of  Extracts,  after  shewing  that  the  Canadian 
English  are  abundantly  indebted  to  the  Indians,  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  lands,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  of  1763,  proceeds 
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to  suggest  that  religious  missions,  schools,  and  institutions  for 
instruction  in  the  arts,  must  be  provided  to  the  utmost  extent 
needed ;  and  ample  provision  must  be  made  for  placing  young 
Indians,  in  all  suitable  cases,  in  the  common  colonial  schools. 
We  think  it  very  important  that  these  arrangements  should 
include  a  provision  for  giving  to  the  most  promising  and  talented 
young  persons  a  superior  education,  both  in  the  colony  and  in 
Europe.  It  should  especially  prepare  them  for  official  situations, 
for  civil  engineers,  and  medical  practitioners. 

Until  an  Indian  tribe  be  regularly  incorporated  with  the 
Colony,  or  individual  Indians  be  naturalized,  they  should  all 
be  declared  by  statute  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  any 
settlers,  native  or  foreign :  as  soon  as  possible,  the  tribes  should 
be  regularly  incorporated  with  us. 

Their  laws  and  usages  should  be  carefully  collected,  and  ob- 
served in  our  Courts. 

They,  and  any  friends  appearing  voluntarily  on  their  behalf, 
should  be  allowed  of  right  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 

We  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  the  success  of  the  Rice  Lake 
Mission,  and  to  the  exertions  of  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Sherman 
Hall,  who  has  translated  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Chippeway  language;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hulbruth,  who  is 
considered  the  grand  Canadian  pioneer  in  the  study  of  the 
Chippeway  language ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  of  Meshebeqwu- 
dong,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  who  is  the  author  of 
a  System  of  Orthography  for  the  Chippeways  or  Ojbroways. 
These  gentlemen,  who  have  become  as  school-boys  for  the  sake 
of  the  Indian,  that  they  may  be  his  teachers,  are  indeed  his 
friends  and  the  friends  of  humanity. 

UNITED    STATES. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  next  body  of 
white  men  who  came  in  contact,  by  their  agents,  with  the  red 
children  of  the  Great  Spirit.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the 
policy  of  removing  the  Indians  from  the  lands  they  occupied 
by  aboriginal  right,  and  by  regular  treaty  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  the  former  Colonies  of  this  country  ;  but  we  are 
bound  to  raise  our  voice  against  the  cruelties  which  have  accom- 
panied that  removal.  More  especially  would  we  advert  to  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  the  Cherokees,  whose  position  is  in 
no  way  mitigated  since  our  last  Report,  when  the  Society  drew 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  native  had  been  divided 
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against  itself,  by  the  efforts  of  the  United  States'  agents,  to 
procure  from  one  party  the  concessions  of  land  wliich  the  oppo- 
sing party  considered  as  fatal  to  the  existence  as  well  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  native. 

Another  point  of  the  utmost  importance  still  remains  un- 
settled :  we  allude  to  the  attempts  made,  during  five  years  of 
continuous  war,  at  a  loss  to  the  United  States  of  more  than 
1,000  lives,  and  upwards  of  40,000,000  of  dollars,  to  force  the 
Seminole  Indians,  the  rightful  lords  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida, 
into  the  western  territory  of  the  Arkansas.  In  vain  have  these 
extensive  powers  been  used ;  in  vain  have  the  Indians  been  shot 
down,  and  the  American  holder  of  his  lands  measured  in  his  turn ; 
in  vain  has  the  chief  who  was  settled  in  Florida,  with  cotton 
grounds,  and  corn  crops,  and  perhaps  100  negroes — fatal  distinc- 
tion— been  driven  into  a  barren  land,  to  live  on  the  wild  berries 
it  produced,  or  the  game  he  could  bring  down  with  his  rifle. 
Was  it  surprising  that  he  should  retaliate,  and  that  the  new 
possessor  of  his  old  house  should  find  it  in  ruin.  Why  should 
more  be  expected  from  the  Seminole  Indian  than  the  Irish  pea- 
sant ?  Why  should  not  the  red  men  ask,  with  the  indignation 
of  the  Mantuan — 

Impius  haec  tam  culta  novalia  miles  habebit  ? 
Barbarus  has  segetes  ? 

The  same  feelings  have  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  countries. 
But  here,  when  the  Indian  was  found  to  offer  a  brave  resistance, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  direst  of  assistants,  to  the  employment 
of  blood-hounds — to  hunt  him  down.  On  this  subject  the  Abori- 
gines' Protection  Society  has  thought  it  right  to  interfere,  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  has  drawn  up  an  appeal  and  remon- 
strance, which  will  in  due  course  be  presented  to  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Extracts  from  the  Papers  and 
Proceedings  of  this  Society  will  be  found  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  Honorary  Members  in  the  United  States,  from  which 
the  following  passage  is  copied : — 

"It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  on  this  subject  the  prayers  of 
good  men  have  returned  into  their  own  bosoms  ;  the  war  rages,  and 
the  direful  instruments  to  which  we  have  adverted  have  not  yet  been 
repudiated  even  by  the  American  Congress." 

We  quote  on  this  point,  a  most  characteristic  motion  by  Mr. 
John  Quincey  Adams.  It  was  put  as  a  resolution  in  the  Con- 
gress at  Washington  some  time  ago  : — 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  at  War  be  directed  to  report  to  this 
house,  the  natural,  political,  and  martial  history  of  the  blood-hound, 
shewing  the  peculiar  fitness  of  that  class  of  warriors  to  be  the  associate 
of  the  gallant  army  of  the  United  States  ;  specifying  the  nice  discrimina- 
tion of  his  scent  between  the  blood  of  the  freeman,  and  the  blood  of  the 
slave,  between  the  blood  of  the  armed  warrior  and  that  of  women  or 
children  ;  between  the  blood  of  the  black,  white,  and  coloured  man, 
between  the  blood  of  savage  Seminoles  and  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
pious  Christians.  Also  a  statement  of  the  number  of  blood-hounds,  and 
of  their  conductors,  imported  by  this  Government,  or  by  the  authorities 
of  Florida,  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  the  cost  of  the  importation. 
Also,  whether  a  further  importation  of  the  same  heroic  race  into  the 
State  of  Maine,  to  await  the  contingency  of  a  contested  north-eastern 
boundary  question,  is  contemplated,  or  only  to  set  an  example  to  be 
followed  by  our  possible  adversary  in  the  event  of  a  conflict.  Whether 
measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  exclusively  to  ourselves  the  employ- 
ment of  this  auxiliary  force  ;  and  whether  he  deems  it  expedient  to  ex- 
tend to  the  said  blood-hounds  and  their  posterity,  the  benefits  of  the 
pension  laws." 

Had  the  Seminoles,  in  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  and  in 
the  dearth  of  the  means  of  defence,  thought  of  employing  these 
animals  to  track  out  their  enemies,  we  should  have  heard  enough 
of  exclamation  against  the  bloodthirsty  and  implacable  savage ; 
and  lamentations  would  have  been  urgent  against  the  hardship  of 
fighting  with  men  unacquainted  with  the  principles  which  make 
war  less  terrible.  But  we  find  that  the  white  man,  not  content 
with  the  treasury  of  a  great  nation  to  support  him  ;  a  powerful 
army  to  defend  him  ;  that  host  armed  and  disciplined  and  led 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  strictest  rules  of  modern  tactics  ;  having  the  best  rifles 
in  the  most  unerring  hands,  and  even  artillery,  of  which  the 
Indians  learn  the  use  only  by  the  fatal  effects  upon  their  own 
ranks ; — when  we  see  that  the  men  thus  armed  and  supported 
have  had  recourse  to  the  horrible  instinct  of  an  animal  of  the 
chase,  to  hunt  down  the  poor  savage  in  his  fastnesses,  what  can 
we  feel  but  shame  and  sorrow,  that  the  names  of  Christianity  and 
Civilization  should  be  thus  grossly  abused ! 

But  while  the  Cherokees  have  been  set  on  to  self-slaughter* 
and  the  Seminoles  driven  from  the  Floridas,  and  hunted  down 
into  Arkansas,  a  new  state — that  of  Texas,  has  started  up  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States,  and  another — that  of  Rio  Grande, 
arises  on  the  side  of  Mexico  ;  the  Cumanchees,  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
uncivilized  and  more  ferocious  than  any  other,  and  who  occupy 
the  southern  part  of  the  northern  peninsula,  have  been  excited 
by  all  parties,  and  suflTered  from  all.     Between   the  inhabitants 
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of  Texas  and  the  Indians  of  tlie  Arkansas,  they  must  decide  in* 
favour  of  the  former ;  between  Mexico  and  Texas  in  favour  of 
the  latter ;  but  between  Mexico  and  the  new  republic,  they  look 
with  least  favour  on  the  older  and  established  state.  In  this 
unfortunate  position,  the  Cumanchee  Indians  have  been  engaged 
by  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties,  and  have  suffered 
cruelly  from  all. 

Among  the  evils  that  arise  out  of  the  wars  between  state  and 
state,  especially  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, the  evil  influence  of  their  perpetual  contests  on  the  Indians 
is  but  little  considered.  The  Cumanchees  behold  the  Spanish 
Mexican's  hand  raised  against  his  brother,  and  that  of  the  Anglo- 
American  in  Texas  armed  against  both  :  can  these  sanguinary 
lessons  of  the  white  man  be  without  their  natural  effect  on  the 
warlike  and  somewhat  ferocious  spirit  of  the  Cumanchees  ?  They 
are  a  nation  of  warriors,  some  thirty  thousand  in  number ;  they 
are  seated  in  West  Texas,  in  Eastern  Mexico,  and  on  a  portion 
of  the  land  claimed  by  the  United  States,  with  all  the  evils  that 
beset  borderers  on  each  of  these  frontiers. 

On  the  subject  of  the  settlement  of  Texas,  and  its  influence 
on  the  Indians,  we  quote  the  following  spirited  passage  from  the 
Dublin  Weekly  Herald : — 

"  Of  late  our  attention  has  been  much  occupied  by  the  treatment 
of  the  Aborigines  in  the  several  countries  that  we  have  colonized.  It 
does  appear  that  every  where  we  have  established  our  power,  not  by 
friendly  treaties  with  the  natives,  but  by  driving  them  out  before  us. 
We  have  not  tried  to  teach  them  our  arts,  nor  to  accustom  them  to  the 
laws  of  civilized  people  ;  but  we  have  hunted  them  down  as  wild  beasts  ; 
we  have  driven  them  away  from  their  villages  ;  we  have  broken  up  their 
settlements  ;  we  have  taken  possession  of  their  land — the  land  that  for 
ages  belonged  to  their  fathers  ;  we  have  used  our  superior  art  and  skill 
to  drive  the  poor  natives,  the  owners  of  the  soil,  far  back  into  the  wilds 
and  fastnesses  of  woods  and  mountains.  And  even  there  we  do  not  let 
them  rest  in  peace ;  tiger-like  we  prowl  around  the  remaining  few  ;  we 
watch  them  because  we  are  their  plunderers ;  we  hate  them  because  we 
are  their  destroyers ;  and  any  attempt  on  their  part  at  retribution  is 
visited  with  a  savage  fury  that  knows  no  mercy,  and  that  seeks  to  be 
gratified  by  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  primitive  people.  Two  little 
paragraphs  have  been  for  some  days  past  going  the  round  of  the  papers  ; 
they  refer  to  Texas,  and  are  certainly  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
The  first  states,  that  a  party  of  men,  a  woman,  and  two  children,  on 
their  way  to  a  settlement  above  Austen,  the  new  seat  of  government, 
were  attacked  by  Indians,  and  all  murdered.  The  second  mentions, 
that  a  force  of  450  men  is  still  engaged  in  traversing  the  interior  for  the 
purpose  of  displacing  the  Indians,  and  protecting  the  settlements.  We 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  first  account  would  be  read  with  all 
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due  horror,  and  very  likely  the  blood-thirstiness  of  those  wild  Indians 
would  be  spoken  of  with  a  shudder,  and  far  off  as  Texas  is  there  might 
be  some  sorrow  for  the  victims— for  those  who  fell  by  the  rifle  or  by 
the  tomahawk  of  the  red  man  ;  and  the  indignation  against  the  savage 
heathen,  and  pity  for  the  murdered,  would  be  followed  by  satisfaction  on 
finding  that  so  large  a  body  of  men,  well  armed,  were  guarding  the 
settlers  from  surprise  and  from  aggression,  and  that  in  all  probability 
those  very  Indians  would  be  killed  who  had  cut  off  the  body  of  settlers. 
People  will  never  think  of  the  long  years  of  oppression  which  have 
goaded  the  red  Indian  to  revenge  ;  they  will  never  think  that  those 
very  settlers  were  about  to  possess  themselves  of  land,  the  property  of 
the  Indian ;  they  will  not  bear  in  mind  that  this  very  armed  force  has 
long  been  chasing  down  the  remnant  of  the  natives.  Displacing  indeed  ! 
burning  huts,  shooting  men,  turning  out  women  and  children  to  perish 
from  starvation,  trampling  under  foot  every  semblance  of  justice,  car- 
rying on  a  ceaseless  system  of  wholesale  robbery  and  murder— this  is 
called  displacing  !  Such  has  been,  and  is,  the  mode  of  acting  of  those 
who  insult  the  name  of  Christianity  by  calling  themselves  Christians. 
Christian  plunderers  !  Christian  bloodhounds  !  Christians  armed  and 
scouring  the  country  !  Christians  before  whom  the  native  Indians  fall 
like  dogs  !  Christians  who  grasping  at  the  possessions  of  others,  spare 
none  whose  just  rights  oppose  them." 


What  can  be  done  to  arrest  these  mighty  evils  ? 


This  Society,  in  its  Address  to  its  Honorary  Members  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  says — •"  The  official  documents 
published  by  that  republic  have  long  contained  accounts  of  the 
sanguinary  contest  which  is  now  being  carried  on  between  that 
power  and  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  which  has  already  been  the 
abundant  source  of  misery  and  death  to  both  parties.  The  most 
recent  accounts  have  brought  the  distressing  intelligence  that  in 
connexion  with  this  struggle  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  an 
extensive  Indian  war  is  likely  to  rage  along  the  western  frontier. 
The  members  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society  contemplate 
with  horror  the  atrocities  to  which  such  a  war  must  give  birth  ; 
and  whilst  they  sympathize  with  numerous  and  innocent  families 
who  are  likely  to  become  the  victims  of  savage  vengeance,  they 
also  reflect  that  the  inevitable,  though  probably  deferred,  success 
of  American  prowess  and  arms,  must  frustrate  the  benevolent 
efforts  already  adverted  to,  and  those  of  the  many  American 
philanthropists  who  have  laboured  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christianity  and  civilization  amongst  the  Indians,  and  hasten 
the  long  menaced  doom  of  that  devoted  race." 

Are  these  people  capable  of  a  nobler  mission,  and  a  better 
fate  ? — We  quote  the  testimony  of  a  very  disinterested  witness. 
Dr.   Foville,  who  accompanied  the  Prince  de  Joinville  on  his 
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tour,  bears  testimony  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  on  the 
east  of  Lake  Erie,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  : — 

"  About  eight  o'clock  we  perceived  the  city  of  Buffalo,  situated 
towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  Buffalo  is  seen  from 
a  distance.  The  steeples,  covered  with  zinc,  sparkle  in  the  sun.  We 
soon  disembarked,  and  we  could  then  more  closely  admire  the  city,  the 
elegant  and  new  houses  of  which  indicate  its  youth.  At  ten  o'clock 
we  went  with  the  prince  in  a  carriage  to  visit  some  Indians  settled 
some  miles  in  the  country.  We  met  on  our  road  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  men,  clothed  something  like  our  peasants ;  but  their  red 
skin,  their  characteristic  features,  their  dark,  straight,  and  shining  hair, 
will  not  admit  of  their  being  confounded  with  the  men  of  any  other 
race.  Each  time  that  we  met  a  new  group,  or  another  individual  of 
this  family,  we  were  struck  with  the  great  analogy  which  exists  between 
their  physical  character  and  that  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  whom  we 
have  visited  in  their  undisturbed  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of 
South  America.  The  route  which  we  are  following  separates  fields 
cultivated  by  men  of  the  red  race.  In  seeing  the  country  in  such  a 
state  of  cultivation,  we  can  easily  believe  what  we  have  been  told  in 
favour  of  the  intelligence  of  these  Indians.  These  men  have  schools 
and  churches,  and  show  an  aptitude  to  excel  in  all  respects.  We  went 
into  one  of  their  houses.  We  found  it  neatly  kept.  The  inhabitants 
received  us  with  politeness.  The  prince  bought  some  moccasins  of 
soft  leather,  ornamented  with  a  border  not  devoid  of  elegance.  Each 
of  us  wished  to  take  with  him  something  which  might  recall  the  recol- 
lection of  his  visit.  We  paid  for  our  purchases  with  French  money. 
The  Indians  know  very  well  the  value  of  this  money,  so  as  to  calculate 
how  much  was  required  to  equal  the  sum  demanded  in  American 
currency.  All  they  said  to  us  was  well  expressed.  I  have  never  seen 
any  European  farm  where  the  dairy  was  kept  more  neatly  than  the  one 
adjoining  the  house  into  which  we  went.  In  the  afternoon  we  heard 
from  the  French  settled  at  Buffalo  great  praise  of  these  Indians.  On 
another  occasion  the  son  of  our  illustrious  Guy  Lussac  assured  us,  that 
during  a  residence  of  some  months  amongst  the  men  of  the  red  race, 
he  had  found  in  them  excellent  moral  qualities  and  great  intelligence. 
Must  we  not,  with  these  data,  believe  that  they  are  called  to  partake  of 
the  benefits  of  the  civilization  which  the  European  races  have  trans- 
ported into  North  America  ?  Such  is  not  the  condition  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  now  preparing  for  them.  In  spite 
of  themselves  the  land  which  they  cultivate  is  bought,  and  these  unfor- 
tunate people  are  embarked  on  the  lakes,  and  then  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  to  go  into  the  remote  regions  of  the  west,  to  seek  a 
new  soil,  which  they  are  permitted  to  occupy  till  the  progress  of  the 
European  race  drives  them  still  farther  back  and  completes  their 
extermination." 

Could  all  this  be  prevented,  Dr.  James  suggests  a  remedy 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Aborigines  of  America,  in  a  letter 
which  we  proceed  to  quote  : — 

"  It  is  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  thankfulness,  that  I  hail  the  new 
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omen  of  hope  for  the  wasting  and  fading  remnant  of  the  native  tribes 
of  this  continent.  That  the  nations  of  Christendom  have  incurred  a 
fearful  amount  of  responsibility,  in  their  past  and  present  intercourse 
with  these  tribes,  none  can  doubt.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  if  any 
essential  benefits  are  to  be  conferred  upon  them,  the  work  must  be 
done  speedily.  Too  many  of  the  good  and  benevolent  among  us  are 
ready  to  say,  *  The  Indians  are  a  doomed  race,  and  nothing  can  be  done 
for  them  ;'  and  with  this  willing  discouragement,  they  permit  the  efforts 
of  missionary  and  other  Idndred  associations  to  be  directed  mainly  to 
remote  lands  and  foreign  races,  while  the  children  of  the  true  lords  and 
proprietors  of  our  own  soil  are  vanishing  before  a  combination  of  de- 
pressing and  most  fatal  influences  which  no  race  of  unenlightened  men 
could  ever  long  withstand. 

"  What  these  influences  are,  how  they  operate,  how  they  may  be 
counteracted,  how  a  falling  people  may  be  rescued  from  impending 
destruction,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  and  our  fellow  citizens  to  know. 
How  shall  this  knowledge  be  obtained? — How  shall  the  appropriate 
remedy  be  applied  ? — How  shall  the  mighty  energies  of  Christian 
benevolence  be  awakened  in  favour  of  this  helpless  and  almost  hopeless 
people  ? — How — but  by  combined,  systematic,  persevering,  and  prayerful 
efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  opportunity  to  know — hearts  to 
deplore  the  wrongs,  and  injuries  and  oppressions  of  these  feeble  and 
unprotected  traders.  How  shall  the  tax-paying  citizens  of  the  United 
States  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  annual  three  or  four 
millions  of  Indian  expenditure,  which  they  pay,  and  pay  cheerfully, 
because  they  believe  it  is  to  do  good  to  the  poor  Indians,  is  in  the 
present  state  of  things  much  worse  than  thrown  away  ?  How  shall  the 
Missionary  Societies,  which  still  continue  some  efforts  for  the  Indians, 
be  made  to  see  how  their  bounty  is  misapplied,  and  their  kind  intentions 
thwarted,  through  sinister  influences,  which  may  and  should  be  removed? 
How  shall  these  things  be  done,  and  the  Anglo-Americans  be  induced, 
or  rather  enabled,  to  act  justly  and  mercifully  towards  the  Aborigines, 
but  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  an  association  as  that  of  which 
you  are  the  organ  ! 

*'  Among  the  names  affixed  to  the  constitution,  I  perceive  those  of 
some  who  have  been  long  and  faithfully  tried  as  Missionaries  ;  of  others 
who  have  been  for  many  years  residents  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Indians,  and  conversant  in  all  their  affairs,  and  who  have  had  ample 
opportunities  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  Indians,  as  a  people,  cannot  be 
benefited.  Its  formers  have,  I  think,  wisely  made  the  American  an 
Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Aborigines'  Protection  Society, 
and  have  thus  brought  themselves  into  alliance  with  many  of  the  excel- 
lent of  the  earth,  securing  for  their  efforts  the  sympathies  and  prayers 
of  many  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  who  are  truly  '  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  and  the  lights  of  the  world.*  Permit  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to 
urge  you,  and  through  you,  the  officers  and  members  of  your  infant 
association,  to  strenuous  and  unremitting  exertion  and  strong  faith. 

"  If  our  Heavenly  Father  be  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  and  if 
our  merciful  Redeemer  has  commissioned  all  his  followers  to  act  for  him 
in  furtherance  of  those  benevolent  designs,  in  which  his  soul  travailed, 
promising  to  be  with  them  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 


lieu,  I 
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shall  we  doubt  what  our  duty  is,  or  fear  our  labours  will  not  be 
blessed  ?  Let  our  object  be  single — to  protect  the  Indians  from  the 
frauds,  oppressions,  injuries,  and  insults  of  more  enlightened,  but  un- 
principled men,  let  us  gather  round  and  associate  with  us  all  who  by- 
knowledge  of  facts  and  honest  intention  are  qualified  to  unite  in  our 
design  :  and  strong  in  our  reliance  upon  Him  who  wills  the  happiness 
of  all  his  intelligent  creatures,  let  us  send  forth  the  light  till  every 
Christian  in  the  United  States  knows  what  obstacles  hinder  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  the  American  Indians  ;  till  all 
shall  know  why  the  profuse  and  noble  generosity  of  the  people  of  the 
States,  exercised  through  their  Government,  is  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing  to  the  Aborigines  ;  in  a  word,  till  all  shall  understand  why  the 
doomed  race  is  hunted  out  like  game  of  their  forests  ;  while  every 
mouth  is  filled  with  professions  of  good  will  to  them. 

"  Be  confident,  dear  Sir,  that  existing  evils  and  abuses,  which  you  and 
your  associates  so  well  understand  and  so  deeply  deplore,  can  and  will 
be  removed.  The  men  are  now  living,  and  the  means  are  in  existence, 
through  which  the  change  should  be  wrought.  In  a  spirit  of  candour 
and  kindness,  enlighten  and  instruct  that  portion  of  the  public  who 
have  not  the  pieans  to  know  the  state  of  things  in  the  Indian  country. 
Make  known  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  a  reform,  and  we  may 
surely  hope  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  provide  the  needed 
remedy." 

The  tribes  to  whom  these  mercies  may  be  extended  are  thus 
numbered — 

Those  with  whom  the  United  States  of  America 

have  treaties  are  .....    156,307 

Those  with  whom  the  treaties  have  been  accom- 
plished are  thirty-nine  tribes  .         .  .     156,300 

The  Indians  now  in  process  of  removal  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  from  the  better 
and  nearer  land  the  States  covet  to  the  wider 
and  more  removed  districts  are  .         .         .      47,000 


359,607 


According  to  another  statement,  the  less  suspicious  because 
published  by  the  United  States  Government,  the  numbers  are — 
Indians  east  of  the  Mississipi  .  .         .  57,433 

Emigrant  Indians,  or  those  who  have  passed  to  the 

west  of  the  Mississipi       .....      45,690 
The  indigenous  tribes  near  the  west  frontier  .    150,341 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

On  the  southern  portion  of  the  Continent,  although  there  is 
much  to  be  done  for  the  natives  in  the  several  Spanish  American 
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States,  yet,  consistently  with  our  plan,  we  must  commence  with, 
and  in  this  instance  confine  ourselves,  to  the  case  of  our  own 
settlement  on  these  shores. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

The  cruelties  committed  on  the  natives  bordering  on  this 
colony,  owing  to  the  unsettled  character  of  its  frontier  line,  and 
the  claims  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  have  been  brought 
before  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  through  its  Secretary,  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Pringle,  by  Mr.  Southey ;  and  before  this  Society, 
through  its  President,  T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.  by  Mr.  Schomburgh ; 
this  letter  was  published  in  the  Number  of  Extracts  for  June, 
and  its  substance  has  since  been  stated  repeatedly  before  the 
auditories  at  our  public  Conversaziones,  by  its  amiable  and 
accomplished  writer. 

The  exposure  of  a  still  more  infamous  species  of  cruelty — 
the  kidnapping  of  Native  Indians,  by  Postholders  appointed 
specially  to  protect  them,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Scoble,  whose 
eloquent  denunciations  have  been  heard  at  several  of  the 
meetings  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made. 

On  these  points  the  Committee  requested  of  E.  Baines,  Esq. 
the  Member  for  Leeds,  to  move,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  for 
the  following  papers : — 

1st,  For  the  number  of  persons  appointed  as  Protectors  of 
the  Aborigines  in  the  Colonies  and  Settlements. 

2d,  For  the  amount  of  salary  in  each  case. 

Sd,  For  the  amount  of  contribution  to  the  fund  for  their 
re-payment. 

4th,  For  an  account  of  the  steps  taken  by  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

5th,  For  some  accounts  of  what  means  they  have  of  carrying 
out  the  protective  measure. 

Also  for  copies  or  extracts  of  any  despatches  received  from 
the  Government  of  Guiana  relating  to  the  kidnapping  of  Indians 
by  the  Brazilians  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  Colony. 

Also,  copies  of  or  extracts  from  any  despatches  relating  to 
the  kidnapping  and  sale  of  Indians  by  the  persons  called  Post- 
holders  in  British  Guiana. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Your  Committee  has  continued  to  pursue  the  Society's  ob- 
ject in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  within  the  British  territories. 
In  France,  it  has  found  supporters,   who  may  be  relied  upon 
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when  information  shall  be  needed  to  improve  our  views,  or 
activity  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  and  we  trust  that  the  expres- 
sion of  our  opinion  against  the  principle  now  adopted  at  Algiers 
will,  by  this  means,  find  an  echo  on  the  continent.  The  contest 
in  Algiers,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  France  has  declared,  is  to 
furnish  a  scJiool,  in  which  Christians  are  to  learn  the  art  of  war ; 
and  he  added,  that  every  Government  of  Europe  has  asked  per- 
mission to  send  officers  to  share  in  the  lessons.  We  protest 
against  this  practice,  and  if  our  own  Government  is  one  that  has 
asked  such  leave,  we  doubly  protest  against  it. 

In  connexion  with  France  and  the  Negro,  Hayti  is  a  promi- 
nent object  of  interest  to  us ;  and  we  have  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion in  presenting  to  the  meeting  a  proposal  to  elect  M.  L'Instant, 
a  native  of  that  country,  as  one  of  our  Honorary  Members. 
M.  L'Instant  has- just  received  the  prize  given  by  the  late  M. 
Gregoire  for  the  best  Essay  "  On  the  Prejudice  of  Colour,"  and 
is  himself  an  example  of  the  injustice  of  that  prejudice.  We 
desire  also  to  invite  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  become  an  Hono- 
rary Member  of  the  Society.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  hunts 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  subject  to  Egypt,  is  an  act  borne  witness 
to  by  the  President  of  this  Society,  on  the  information  of  Dr. 
Bowring,  and  stated  in  Parliamentary  documents,  which  does  his 
Highness  great  honour;  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  for  the  Aborigines  under  Egyptian  influence, 
we  desire  to  convey  to  the  Viceroy  our  respect  for  what  he  has 
accomplished,  and  our  hope  that  he  will  not  relax  his  good 
efforts.  In  connexion  with  this  part  of  Africa,  we  are  glad  to 
state,  that  an  African  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  Moham- 
mud  el  Kerr,  who  is  travelling,  under  British  auspices,  to  discover 
the  course  of  the  White  Nile,  has  been  heard  of  from  beyond 
Khartoon.  He  is  well,  and  has  received  material  aid  from  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  but  he  has  met  with  many  misfortunes  on  his 
way,  by  accidents  on  the  Nile. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Committee  can  add  little  to  that  part  of  their  Report  of 
last  year,  which  relates  to  the  Aborigines  of  the  different  parts 
of  Australia.  They  have  had  before  them  a  paper  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  August  12th,  1839,  which 
sustains  the  opinions  already  expressed  in  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  of  the  aptitude  for  instruction  and  improvement  of  the 
natives  of 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  justifies  the  most  gloomy  anticipations 
which  were  entertained  on  their  expulsion  from  their  native  land, 
for  settlement  in  Flinders'  Island. 

The  Parliamentary  Paper  chiefly  consists  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
account  of  the  system  pursued  by  him  at  Flinders*  Island,  from 
which  the  Committee  take  a  few  passages.  Of  the  reclaimability 
of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Aborigines,  Mr.  Robinson  speaks 
thus : — 

"  The  Aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  have  not  only  shewn  an 
aptitude  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  have  displayed  a  precocity  of 
intellect,  and  have  exhibited  capabilities  of  no  ordinary  kind." 

Of  the  means  employed  to  turn  these  promising  indications 
to  account,  Mr.  Robinson  further  speaks : — 

"  In  a  former  communication,  I  stated  that  among  the  numerous 
measures  I  had  adopted  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Aborigines,  they 
had  in  every  instance  met  with  a  prompt  and  ready  compliance,  and 
that  the  following  were  among  the  last  established,  viz. 

1 .  An  Aboriginal  Fund. 

2.  A  Circulating  Medium. 

3.  An  Aboriginal  Police. 

4.  A  Weekly  Market. 

5.  A  Weekly  Periodical. 
"  The  first  four  of  these  have  continued  to  the  present  with  increased 

interest  and  effect.  The  latter,  i.e.  weekly  periodical,  has  declined, 
but  will  be  resumed  again  shortly.  But  of  all  the  schemes  put  in  force 
for  the  civilization  of  the  Aborigines,  the  circulating  medium  is  para- 
mount, and  I  know  of  no  other  scheme  by  which  voluntary  labour 
could  be  induced,  and  from  such  a  people,  other  than  by  the  means 
referred  to.  With  a  circulation  of  coin  not  exceeding  in  amount 
£15.  labour  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £100.  has  been  created.  When 
the  fund  was  first  instituted,  the  cash  payments  were  confined  principally 
to  the  purchase  of  articles,  the  bona  fide  property  of  the  Aborigines  ;  it 
is  now  otherwise,  for  with  the  exception  of  eatables,  they  are  necessitated 
to  give  an  equivalent  for  every  article  they  may  require  ;  for  instance, 
tobacco.  Soap,  which  was  heretofore  used  as  a  ration,  they  now  have 
to  purchase  ;  and  for  the  former  article,  before  the  last  supply  being 
nearly  expended,  the  value  in  consequence  became  enhanced,  and  sold 
for  one  shilling  the  half  fig. 

"  Their  raiment,  which  heretofore  was  issued  to  them  on  application, 
and  of  which,  when  once  obtained,  they  were  perfectly  reckless,  as 
indeed  they  were  with  every  article  thus  suppHed,  is  now  only  to  be 
obtained  by  purchase.  Again,  they  not  only  purchase  their  raiments 
and  little  luxuries,  but  they  have  contributed  to  the  erection  of  their 
new  habitations.  The  houses  now  erecting,  of  which  eight  are  nearly 
complete,  are  substantially  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  designed  to  con- 
tain two  married  couple.  The  natives  expressed  a  strong  desire  for 
boarded  floors,  the  adoption  of  which  I  recommended  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  on  taking  charge,  (as  the  cold  brick  floors  were  very  injurious  to 
their  naked  feet)  and  which  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  was  pleased 
to  approve  ;  but  I  found  that  the  natives  were  fickle  in  their  abode, 
and  under  the  slightest  pretence  would  resort  to  other  houses,  and  then , 
having  caused  dilapidations  in  their  own  dwellings,  frequently  abandoned 
them.  To  obviate  this,  and  to  keep  them  on  the  property,  I  have 
induced  them  to  give  an  equivalent,  in  which  they  most  cheerfully 
acquiesced.  They  now  contribute  to  the  purchase  of  the  floors,  their 
cupboards,  their  locks  for  cupboards  and  doors ;  whereas  in  the  hovels 
they  formerly  occupied,  they  were  not  only  without  cupboards,  but 
even  shelves,  and  had  nothing  whereon  to  place  their  food  secure  from 
dogs,  or  places  whereon  to  deposit  their  raiment." 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  report,  gives  some  account  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Aborigines,  in  the  course  of  which  there  are  several 
incidental  testimonies  to  the  intelligence  and  amiability  of 
individuals  among  them.  Occasionally,  however,  these  are 
interrupted  by  an  addition,  which  Mr.  Robinson  appears  to 
think  a  mitigation  of  the  virtues  of  his  pupils,  but  which  rather 
tends  to  indicate  the  unsuitable  character  of  the  discipline  applied 
to  them ;  the  addition  is — "  but  inattentive  to  his  learning,  and 
fond  of  the  chase"  Your  Committee  cannot  help  regretting, 
while  they  apprehend  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  once  simple 
inoffensive  islanders  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  connect  that 
event  with  the  process,  so  efficient  for  its  accomplishment,  pur- 
sued at  Flinders'  Island,  that  from  the  first  a  system  had  been 
applied  more  suitable  to  the  habits  of  a  roving  people,  instead  of 
the  highly  artificial  one  whose  details  have  been  referred  to — 
such  a  system  for  instance,  as  that  proposed  by  Captain  Maco- 
nochie,  containd  in  the  IVth  number  of  your  Society's  publi- 
cations. 

The  Committee  .take  the  following  melancholy  return   from 
Mr.  Robinson's  paper : — 

(COPIES.) 

Mem.  Commandant's  Office,  Flinders'  Island. 

June  24:th,  1837. 

Flinders'  Island,   24th  Dec.   1836.     Died  this  day  the  Native  youth 

George.  (Signed)  J.  Allen,  Surgeon. 

Flinders'   Island,   30th  Dec.    1836.      Died  this  day  the  Native  man 

Nimrod.  (Signed)  J.  Allen,  Surgeon. 

FHnders'  Island,   28th   Jan.    1837.      Died  this   day  the   Native  man 

Columbus,  of  chronic  inflammation. 
Flinders' Island,  29th  Jan.    1837.     Died  this   day  the  Native  woman 

Pupedar.  J.  AUen,  Surgeon. 

5th  Feb.   1837.     Died  this  day,  of  acute  pneumonia,  the  Native  man 

Samuel.  J.  Allen,  Surgeon. 
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20th  Feb.   1837.     Died  this  day  of  chronic  visceral  inflammation,  the 

Native  man  Algernon.  J.  Allen,  Surgeon. 

25th  Feb.   1837.     Died  this  morning  of  chronic  visceral  inflammation, 

the  Native  man  Matthew.  J.  Allen,  Surgeon. 

22nd  Feb.  1837.     Died  this  morning  of  acute  visceral  inflammation, 

the  Native  man  Omega.  J.  Allen,  Surgeon. 

29th  Feb.  1837.     Died  this  day  of  visceral  chronic  inflammation,  the 

Native  w^omau  Tinedeburrie.  J.  Allen,  Surgeon. 

16th  March,  1837.    Died  this  day  the  Native  woman  Tyree. 

J.  Allen,  Surgeon. 
21st  March,  1837.    Died  this  day  the  Native  woman,  Queen  Charlotte. 

J.  Allen,  Surgeon. 
30th  March,  1837.     Died  this  day  the  Native  child,  Maria,  of  chronic 

pneumonia.  J.  Allen,  Surgeon. 

30th  March,  1837,     Died  this  day,   of  chronic  pneumonia,  the  Native 

child,  Manoon.  J.  Allen,  Surgeon. 

March,   1837.     Died  this  day,  a  Native  female  infant. 

J.  Allen,  Surgeon. 
8th  June,  1837.     Died  this  day  of  extreme  general  debihty,  the  Native 

man,  Daniel.  A.  Austin,  Medical  Attendant. 

20th  June,  1837.     Died  this  day  of  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  the 

Aboriginal  Native  King  William.    A.  Austin,  Medical  Attendant. 

Since  the  above  document  was  brought  before  the  Committee, 
intelligence  has  been  received  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from 
which  it  would  appear,  that  a  small  remnant  of  the  Aborigines, 
who  had  escaped  their  pursuers  in  1830,  are  now  in  the  island. 
The  Hobart  Town  papers  express  a  hope  that  some  reward  may 
be  offered  by  the  Government  for  their  capture  ;  and  otherwise 
they  evince  little  improvement  in  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  towards  the  Aborigines.  Your  Committee  only  hope, 
that  in  the  well-known  humanity  of  the  Governor,  Sir  John 
Franklin,  there  is  a  security  for  justice  and  mercy  being  extended 
to  this  poor  remnant  of  a  banished  and  ill-used  race. 
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The  appointment  of  Protectors  in  New  South  Wales  appears, 
as  yet,  to  be  attended  with  no  benefit  to  the  natives.  The  office 
is  a  mere  negative  one,  whose  functions  come  into  play  only  in 
extreme  cases ;  it  is  unseconded  by  land,  funds,  or  any  thing 
which  might  prove  subservient  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  natives.  The  sheep-stations  of  the  settlers  are  ex- 
tending, and  proportionally  diminishing  the  resources  of  the 
natives,  thus  producing  a  warfare  which  reflects  most  injuriously 
upon  the  interests  of  the  first,  and  threatens  the  extermination 
of  the  last.     How  can  the  Protector  prevent  this?    In  the  nature 
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of  things  he  cannot.  Whilst  he  is  clothed  with  weakness,  there  is 
a  systematic  strength  given  to  the  evils  with  which  he  is  required 
to  contend.  The  land  is  wholly  and  unreservedly  the  settler's — the 
native  is  wholly  and  unreservedly  dispossessed — acreless,  helpless. 
The  Protector  is  simply  salaried,  and  his  functions  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  preservation  of  justice  between  the  two  former 
parties.  Justice  is  hard  to  administer,  where  famine  is  decreed 
to  one  party,  and  the  fruits  of  spoliation  to  the  other;  and  the 
difficulty  is  practically  recognized  by  its  being  left  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  want,  and  the  retaliations  of  superior  strength,  to  de- 
termine it.  The  native  attacks  the  settler's  flocks — the  settler 
retaliates,  and  perhaps  a  native  is  killed.  The  Protector  now 
interposes  ;  before  this,  or  some  similar  event,  he  has  no  right  to 
do  so  ;  and  the  law  is  required  to  impose  judgment !  The  settler 
had  only  exercised  an  acknowledged  right  when  he  defended  his 
sheep,  though  it  were  against  the  hard  necessities  of  the  aboriginal 
disturber  of  them,  and  his  crime  of  murder  is  thus  reduced  to 
one  of  self-defence !  This  is  the  state  of  things  brought  about 
by  a  system  of  colonization,  which  presents  the  alternative  of 
famine  or  murder  to  the  natives ;  and  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
tectors to  interpose  in  such  circumstances  is  a  mere  bait,  which 
can  delude  only  an  unthinking  mind — not  a  fact  which  can 
moderate  the  intensity  of  threatened  evils  to  the  Aborigines. 
That  the  above  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture,  the  Committee 
take  the  following  passage  from  the  Sydney  Gazette  of  Decem- 
ber ^Ist,  to  shew: — 

"  We  perceive  by  a  letter  in  the  Herald  that  the  sable  lords  of  the 
forest  and  bush,  have  become  wanton  and  daring  beyond  precedent  in 
their  attacks  on  the  fleecy  folds  of  the  New  England  settlers.  It  is  not 
in  nature  to  suppose  that  stockmen  and  shepherds  will  resist  the  provo- 
cation to  retaliative  measures,  forced  upon  them  by  the  ruthless  savages, 
upon  whom  neither  kindness  nor  fear  will  operate.  If  the  police  be  in- 
sufficient for  the  protection  of  the  property  necessarily  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  savages  that  infest  the  district,  Government  may 
naturally  expect  that  the  law  of  nature  will  supersede  the  statute  law  ; 
and  if  lives  are  sacrificed  in  such  collisions,  we  cannot  well  see  upon 
what  principle  of  justice  the  slayer  of  his  assailant  can  be  held 
accountable." 

From  the  spirit  and  reasonings  of  the  colonial  journalist  your 
Committee  entirely  dissent ;  but  the  passage  is  doubly  illustra- 
tive of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  real  interference  in  behalf 
of  the  natives. 

The  Committee  hope  that  every  acre  of  land  may  not  be 
made  away  with  in  New  South  Wales  ;  but,  though  it  be  late  in 
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the  day,  that  some  reserve  may  yet  be  made  for  the  Aborigines. 
The  Committee  also  anxiously  look  for  some  reports  of  the 
past  proceedings  of  the  Protectors. 

WESTERN   AUSTRALIA. 

In  Western  Australia  one  or  more  Protectors  have  been 
appointed  for  the  Aborigines ;  but  no  accounts  have  yet  been 
received  of  their  operations.  The  Committee  understanding 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  introduce  some  change  into  the 
colonization  laws  of  Swan  River,  hope  that  the  interests  of  the 
natives  may  be  attended  to  in  them. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Committee  have  received  some  interesting  details  relative 
to  the  mythology  of  the  natives  in  this  part  of  Australia,  which 
will  be  published  in  an  early  number  of  the  Society's  Extracts. 
Accounts  have  been  received  of  the  usefulness  of  the  natives  in 
different  occupations,  in  which  they  are  found  by  their  em- 
ployers (chiefly  the  South  Australian  Company)  as  expert  as 
Europeans  under  corresponding  circumstances.  The  Committee 
have  learned  with  satisfaction  the  example  set  by  one  worthy 
settler  in  South  Australia,  who  has  offered  to  relinquish  a  tithe 
of  his  extensive  possessions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aborigines, 
should  others  agree  to  join  him.  The  province  has  not  yet 
redeemed  its  first  pledges  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  justice,  as 
well  as  science,  in  the  principle  of  its  foundation  ;  but  it  is 
hoped,  that  the  opportunity  will  not  be  lost  of  securing  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  colony,  as  one  founded  on  Christian 
principles.  In  the  mean  time,  every  authority  is  raised  in  favour 
of  reserves  for  the  natives,  without  which  it  is  admitted,  both  in 
the  colony,  and  by  its  friends  here,  that  nothing  can  be  done 
effectually  for  the  natives. 

The  Rev.  Christian  Gottlieb  Teichelman,  one  of  the  German 
missionaries  to  the  Aborigines,  writing  from  South  Australia, 
says  : — 

"  But  if  our  private  exertions  succeed,  we  must  have  the  proper  means 
in  our  hands.  For,  if  the  natives  work,  they  must  have  European 
comforts  ;  they  must  be  fed  and  clothed  ;  and  their  work  is  not  at 
present  of  so  much  value,  that  they  could  support  themselves  by  it, 
much  less  their  families  ;  because  they  understand  neither  so  much  of 
business,  nor  are  they  able  to  work  so  continually  as  Europeans  ;  and 
work  is  scarce  for  want  of  money,  (labourers  being  numerous)  and  pro- 
visions are  enormously  dear.     Happy  should  we  feel  ourselves  if  we 
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had  first  a  Bufflclent  quantity  of  land,  as  a  property  for  the  mission,  and 
the  means  to  keep  a  stock  of  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  to  cul- 
tivate the  ground ;  that  we  might  have  a  source  of  support  for  the  mis- 
sionaries and  natives,  whereby  the  natives  would  be  more  attached  to 
their  teachers,  and  under  their  immediate  influence,  and  where  the  mis- 
sionaries have  not  to  mingle  with  the  endeavours  of  others.  Because  the 
natives  are  suspicious  against  Government  operations  for  them,  but  not 
so  against  the  missionaries  :  for  they  know  very  well  that  our  designs 
are  good,  though  they  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  really  wishes 
their  spiritual  welfare." 

The  reverend  writer  of  the  above,  in  a  subsequent  portion  of 
his  communication,  says  to  his  (unknov^n)  correspondent : — 

"  The  idea  you  mentioned  in  your  letter  from  Plymouth,  namely, 
that  we  (the  missionaries)  must  look  for  future  and  lasting  support  to 
the  natives  themselves,  is  only  to  be  realized,  if  first,  several  hundred 
pounds  are  spent  in  the  probability  of  realizing  it.  For  however  just 
the  principle  may  be,  that  every  congregation  ought  to  maintain  and 
support  its  own  teachers,  yet  my  present  knowledge  of  the  natives  shews 
one,  that  we  have  to  support  not  only  the  present  generation,  but  very 
likely  the  next  too." 

The  Committee  refrain  from  any  comment  on  the  general 
principle,  involved  in  the  above  passage,  of  ecclesiastical  support. 
Uniting  all  denominations,  and  desiring  to  embrace  all,  in  their 
labour  of  humanity,  they  would  not  disturb  their  progress  by  the 
unnecessary  expression  of  opinion  on  questions  of  party  policy. 
But  against  the  application  of  the  principle,  as  stated  above,  to 
unreclaimed  Aborigines,  the  Committee  must  protest,  as  equally 
rank  in  absurdity  and  in  wickedness.  They  hope,  however,  that 
the  sensible  reply  to  it  by  the  German  missionary  is  only  required 
by  a  single  correspondent,  and  not  by  any  considerable  number 
of  those  interested  in  South  Australia. 

The  Committee  have  referred  to  authorities  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad,  who  unite  with  their  ardent  interest  in  the  substantial 
progress  of  South  Australia — the  call  for  substantial  and  effective 
measures  on  behalf  of  its  native  population.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  "  South  Australian  Colonist,"  a  paper  published 
weekly  in  London ; — 

"  Even  in  South  Australia,  due  regard  has  not  yet  been  paid  to  the 
rights  conferred  upon  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants  by  the  common  Creator 
of  mankind,  no  adequate  compensation  having  been  made  to  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  natural  means  of  subsistence,  nor  any  effectual  measures 
taken  for  their  moral  improvement.  We  do  most  earnestly  covet  for 
South  Australia,  the  credit  of  having  faithfully  redeemed  its  engagements 
with  the  public  in  this  particular,  and  the  distinguished  honour  of 
proving  by  its  example,  what  it  has  asserted  in  the  principles  of  its 
foimdation,   that  the  introduction  of  prosperous   British  Colonies  into 
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barbarous  lands,  is  not  only  compatible  with  the  universal  and  everlast- 
ing claims  of  justice,  but,  under  proper  regulations  directly  conducive 
to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  advantage  of  the  Aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants." 

Most  cordially  do  the  Committee  approve  and  unite  in  the 
sentiments  so  well  expressed  by  the  journalist,  for  the  fulfilment 
of  which  they  will  continue  jealously  to  watch. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

During  the  past  year,  the  stream  of  colonization  has  been 
directed  towards  New  Zealand,  with  an  activity  which  promises 
permanent  results,  and  calls  for  renewed  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  the  native  races.  Your  Committee  cannot  but 
congratulate  themselves  and  their  constituents  on  the  recognition 
of  the  principles  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  which 
appears  more  and  more  broadly  on  the  face  of  the  new  schemes 
of  colonization,  and  already  strikingly  contrasts  with  recent 
periods.  The  New  Zealand  Company  not  only  engages  that  all 
land  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  Company  shall  be  bought 
from  the  natives ;  but  that  a  tithe  shall  be  reserved  for  their 
exclusive  benefit.  So  far  this  concession  to  improved  moral 
feeling  abroad,  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  Aborigines, 
is  well.  Your  Committee,  however,  would  suffer  no  appearances, 
however  specious,  to  delude  them  into  forgetfulness  that  they 
must  be  ever  on  the  watch — ever  alive  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  their  charge ;  that  they  must  not  abandon  these  to  the  uncer- 
tain faith  of  public  companies,  be  their  professed  principles  what 
they  may.  And,  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  your  Committee  rather  hesitate  before 
awarding  them  that  unqualified  approbation  which  was  to  be 
desired.  They  have  had  before  them  a  small  publication  em- 
bracing the  official  despatches  of  Colonel  Wakefield,  the  chief 
agent  in  New  Zealand,  of  the  Company,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  valuable  land  purchase  is  taken  : — 

"  Monday,  Sept.  23. — This  morning,  I  went  to  visit  all  the  settle- 
ments in  the  harbour.  At  one  of  the  largest,  we  found  Warepori  at 
work  at  a  large  canoe,  the  bottom  of  which  consists  of  a  single  tree, 
sixty  feet  long,  hollowed  out  with  the  adze.  In  the  course  of  the 
forenoon,  two  large  canoes  put  into  the  cove  where  we  were,  at  a  signal 
from  him.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the  principal  village,  near  our 
anchorage,  carrying  the  chiefs  of  two  tribes  to  a  meeting  at  which  the 
proposed  sale  of  the  land  was  to  be  discussed.  When  these  had  landed, 
there  were  assembled  about  sixty  men  ;  and  the  affair  which  occupied 
all  minds  was  brought   on   the  carpet.      After  an  introduction  of  the 
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matter  by  Warepori,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  by  name  Buacawa, 
rose  and  addressed  the  assembly.  He  objected  to  the  sale  of  the  place 
on  the  score  of  the  treatment  to  be  expected  by  the  natives  from  white 
settlers,  and  the  inexpediency  of  parting  with  the  homes  which  they 
had  obtained,  after  so  much  suffering,  when  driven  from  their  native 
territory.  He  ppoke  for  an  hour,  and  evinced  considerable  power. 
His  diction  and  gesticulation  were  most  vigorous  ;  and  the  most  igno- 
rant of  the  language  in  which  he  spoke,  and  the  most  inexperienced  in 
physiognomy,  could  not  fail  of  taking  the  sense  of  his  oration  from  his 
expression  and  action.  Matangi,  the  oldest,  and  formerly  the  most 
influential  Chief  of  these  tribes,  favoured  the  sale,  and  almost  cried  with 
joy  when  he  spoke  of  the  white  people  coming  to  protect  the  Port 
Nicholson  people  from  their  enemies,  and  put  an  end  to  war.  Warepori 
replied  to  his  opponent,  and  talked  a  good  deal  about  himself.  He  said 
that  he  was  known  in  Europe,  and  that  the  ship  had  been  sent  out  to 
him.  Before  he  concluded,  all  but  the  leader  of  the  opposition  had 
moved  oif  to  another  part  of  the  ground,  upon  the  appearance  of  a 
large  mess  of  baked  birds  and  potatoes,  which  had  been  cooked  in 
honour  of  our  visit. 

'*  I  favoured  these  discussions,  from  feeling  assured  that  the  more 
the  affair  was  debated,  the  more  binding  would  be  the  bargain,  should 
I  succeed  in  concluding  it ;  and  in  themselves  they  had  nothing  disa- 
greeable, for,  in  all  seriousness,  I  can  assert  that  I  never  saw  a 
deliberative  assembly  conduct  its  business  in  a  more  regular  or  decorous 
manner,  and  that  the  solemnity  of  the  appeals  of  the  speakers,  and  the 
encouraging  applause  or  earnest  dissent  of  the  audience,  were  becoming 
the  importance  of  the  transaction  they  were  engaged  in.  At  the  close 
of  the  arguments,  which  ended  in  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  sale,  most 
of  the  meeting  went  away  in  canoes  to  the  chief  village,  where  another 
debate  was  to  take  place.  Indeed,  in  every  settlement  this  floating 
parliament  assembled  upon  the  occasion,  and  formally  proceeded  to  take 
the  sense  of  its  inhabitants.  It  realized,  after  a  manner,  Mr.  Cresset 
Pelham's  notion  of  an  ambulant  legislature. 

'*  Tuesday^  Sept.  24. — I  was  on  shore  to-day  at  the  principal  village, 
when  the  debate  was  renewed.  It  ended  as  yesterday,  in  a  large  ma- 
jority deciding  to  sell  me  all  their  rights  in  this  harbour  and  district. 
At  its  conclusion,  I  formally  asked  the  Chiefs,  through  Mr.  Barrett, 
whether  they  had  made  up  their  minds, — and  they  asked  me,  "  Have 
you  seen  the  place  ?  and  how  do  you  like  it?"  I  replied,  that  I  had 
seen  all  I  wanted,  and  that  it  was  good ;  upon  which  they  told  me  that 
it  was  now  for  me  to  speak,  for  that  they  had  decided  to  sell  their  land 
upon  their  own  judgment,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood,  notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  some  grumblers,  who 
owned  but  little  of  it,  and  whose  only  argument  against  the  sale  was 
that  the  white  people  would  drive  the  natives  away,  as  in  Port  Jackson. 
They  had  previously  fully  explained  to  them,  that  a  reserve  of  land 
was  to  be  made  for  them,  and  shewed  their  knowledge  of  its  meaning, 
by  now  referring  to  it,  in  answer  to  this  argument,  and  by  saying,  that 
they  would  live  with  the  English  as  with  each  other.  I  begged  the 
chiefs  to  go  on  board  the  ship  to  morrow,  when  I  would  let  them  see 
what  I  would  give  for  the  land.      Afterwards   they  spoke  but  little  of 
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the  affair,  and  gave  us  some  specimens  of  sham-fights,  in  which  all  the 
violent  distortions  of  the  countenance,  putting  out  the  tongue  to  the 
greatest  extent,  &c.  &c.,  which  you  have  heard  of,  took  place. 

"  On  arriving  on  board,  I  decided  upon  the  manner  in  which  I 
would  deal  with  these  people,  and  upon  the  amount  of  property  which  I 
would  give  them  in  exchange  for  their  land  and  harbour.  I  found  a 
territory  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  length,  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  in 
breadth,  containing  a  noble  harbour,  accessible  at  all  times,  and  in  the 
very  highway  between  New  Holland  and  the  Western  World,  and  land 
exceeding  in  fertility  any  I  have  seen  in  these  islands,  and  equalling 
that  of  an  English  garden.  I  found  a  race  of  people  of  warlike  habits, 
and  but  little  used  to  intercourse  with  Europeans,  just  emerging  from 
their  barbarism,  and  inclined  to  cultivate  the  arts  and  intimacy  of  Great 
Britain, — appreciating  the  protection  from  their  hostile  and  still  savage 
enemies  that  British  settlers  would  afford,  and  anxiously  desiring  to 
assist  them  in  their  first  labours  in  a  new  country.  I  found  that  these 
people,  mustering,  upon  the  slightest  call,  three  hundred  armed  men, 
and  quite  capable,  as  they  have  repeatedly  proved  themselves  to  be,  of 
retaining  their  possessions,  and  never  having  parted  with  a  single  acre 
of  land  in  their  district,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
disposed  to  make  over  their  country  to  me,  as  the  representative  of  a  body 
of  my  countrymen,  in  consideration  of  the  promises  of  remuneration 
and  advantage  I  had  held  out  to  them.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  following  out  the  spirit  of  my  instructions,  I  determined  to  act  in 
the  most  liberal  manner  in  the  transaction.  Moreover,  I  was  most 
anxious  to  distinguish  this  bargain  from  all  others  that  have  been  made 
in  New  Zealand, — that  none  of  the  haggling  and  petty  trading  which 
usually  take  place  between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives  of  this  country 
should  enter  into  any  operations  between  the  latter  and  the  Company's 
agents. 

"  I,  therefore,  decided  that  I  would  lay  before  the  chiefs  exactly 
the  property  I  intended  to  give  them  in  exchange  for  what  they  offered  ; 
and  that  I  would  acquaint  them  with  my  firm  resolution  not  to  exceed 
this  amount  at  their  customary  solicitation  ;  but  that  the  value  of  this 
property  should  not  be  regulated  by  what  has  hitherto  been  considered 
the  standard  of  exchange  in  similar  transactions.  Accordingly,  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  25th,  everything  was  in  activity,  on  board,  at  daylight, 
and  the  articles  for  barter  were  brought  upon  the  upper  deck.  At  least 
one  hundred  natives  were  present  to  witness  this  operation,  and,  if  I 
except  a  good  deal  of  chattering,  afforded  no  obstruction  or  inconvenience. 
It  required  much  time  to  open  the  numerous  bales  and  cases,  and  to 
take  out  a  certain  quantity  from  each,  so  that  the  day  passed  without 
my  being  able  to  specify  the  amount  of  barter  to  be  received.  In  the 
evening,  I  requested  Warepori  to  acquaint  his  friends,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  assort  the  various  things  they  were  to  have,  with  such  a 
crowd  on  the  decks ;  when  he  made  them  a  speech  from  the  poop,  and 
was  the  first  to  go  on  shore,^ — whither  all  followed  him,  with  the  promise 
of  not  coming  off  to  the  ship  till  I  sent  for  them. 

"  Thursday,  Sept.  26. — When  the  various  articles  had  been  selected, 
I  sent  on  shore  for  Warepori  and  all  the  chiefs.  They  came  off,  with 
their  sons,  and  after  a  strict  examination,  approved  of  the  quantity  and 
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quality  of  the  tilings,  but  seemed  embarrassed  and  anxious  among 
themselves  how  the  division  amongst  the  six  tribes — which  compose 
the  population  here,  though  they  are  all  part  of  the  Nyatiawa  tribe — 
was  to  be  effected  with  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  I,  therefore,  pro- 
posed that  the  lots  should  be  made  on  our  deck, — and  in  doing  so 
though  I  incurred  much  trouble,  I  had  no  fear  of  any  commotion,  and 
was  desirous  that  the  affair  should  pass  entirely  free  from  the  accustomed 
dissensions  amongst  these  people,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  it  should 
not  be  embittered  by  any  unpleasant  occurrence.  I  sent  also  for  the 
principal  missionary,  to  be  a  witness  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods  ;  but 
found  him  afterwards  so  exceedingly  importunate  on  his  own  account, 
and  held  in  such  slight  respect  by  the  chiefs, — afraid,  also,  of  being  a 
party  to  the  transaction,  in  case  of  future  regrets  on  their  parts, — that 
I  was  not  sorry  when  the  plea  of  a  sick  child  took  him  on  shore  again. 

"As,  of  course,  the  affair  could  not  be  concluded  without  more 
words,  when  everything  was  ready  for  distribution  a  debate  arose  in  due 
form,  respecting  the  reception  of  the  goods  by  the  people  on  shore,  part 
of  whom  are  slaves  taken  at  Taranake.  Warepori  commenced  by  en- 
treating the  chiefs  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  a  scramble,  when 
the  boats  should  land  the  things  at  their  respective  settlements.  He 
was  followed  by  Buacawa,  whose  eloquence  was  of  the  same  violent 
character  as  on  shore,  and  is  the  result,  I  find,  of  a  bad  temper  and 
love  of  contradiction.  He  spoke  amidst  the  repeated  cries  of  "  Korrero, 
korrero," — or  Speak,  speak, — which  were  sometimes  used  seriously; 
at  others,  when  he  rather  exceeded  the  bounds  of  truth,  sneeringly,  in 
the  same  way  that  "  Hear  !"  is  applied  in  England.  After  enumerating 
generally  the  articles  to  be  received,  he  described  what  he  felt  assured 
would  be  the  conduct  of  the  tribes  when  the  goods  were  landed — 
namely,  that  every  one  would  rush  for  something,  and  when  they  found 
that  there  was  not  enough  of  each  article  to  go  round  amongst  them  all, 
many  would  be  dissatisfied.  He  said  that  every  one  had  cleared  a  bit 
of  ground,  and  many  would  then  find  themselves  without  anything  in 
exchange  for  it.  *'  What,  then  will  you  say,"  he  exclaimed,  "  when 
you  find  that  you  have  parted  with  all  the  land  between  Rimerap  and 
Turakirai,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  Tararua  ?  What  will  you  say  when 
many,  many  white  men  come  here,  and  drive  you  all  away  into  the 
mountains  ?  How  will  you  like  it,  when  you  go  to  the  white  man's 
ship  or  house,  in  expectation  of  hospitality,  and  he  tells  you,  that  you 
have  been  paid  for  the  land,  and  to  be  gone, — with  eyes  turned  up  to 
heaven,  and  invocations  on  his  knees  to  his  God?" 

"  To  all  this  harangue  he  suited  his  actions,  and  wound  up  by 
declaring  that  there  were  about  half  the  number  of  goods  shown  as 
really  were  on  the  deck.  Upon  which  the  hearers,  who  had  examined 
them,  shouted  "  No  !  No  I"  The  debate  closed  at  sunset;  all  but  the 
elder  chiefs  went  on  shore  for  the  night,  and  Warepori  promised  that 
the  affair  should  be  settled  to-morrow. 

"  Friday,  Sept.  27- — This  morning  some  little  delay  took  place  in 
division  of  lots,  by  the  chiefs  being  unwilling  to  open  the  cases  of 
muskets,  which  they  wished  to  go  on  shore  whole,  to  make  as  much 
show  as  possible,  and  have  the  quantity  of  property  they  received  for 
their  place  at  least  not  diminished  in  the  reports  of  any  strangers  who 
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might  see  it,  and  carry  the  news  amongst  the  neighbouring  tribes.  I 
overcame  this  difficulty  by  presenting  them  with  an  additional  case  of 
twenty  muskets,  which,  with  five  I  had  already  given,  enabled  them  to 
send  one  to  each  of  the  settlements  entire.  The  division  of  the  other 
goods  then  commenced,  and  was  conducted  by  Warepori  with  great 
fairness.  On  every  case  of  muskets  he  placed  a  nearly  equal  portion  of 
goods,  till  they  were  expended.  He  reserved,  I  believe,  but  little  for 
himself,  beyond  some  powder  and  cartridges,  which  he  told  me  it  was 
necessary  he  should  keep,  in  case  of  war.  Some  of  the  chiefs  showed 
an  equal  disinterestedness,  declaring  that  all  they  wanted  was  the  white 
people  to  come  and  live  with  them.  At  three  o'clock  the  distribution 
terminated.  It  had  been  repeatedly  interrupted  by  speeches  from 
different  chiefs  ;  but  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  having  once  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  sale  was  to  take  place,  shewed  no  further  hostility. 
He  represented  one  settlement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  received 
his  share  without  speaking,  and  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied, 
afterwards,  with  his  lot.  The  deed,  drawn  on  parchment,  was  then 
brought  upon  deck,  and  after  a  full  explanation  to  all  present,  by  Mr. 
Barrett,  of  its  contents,  was  signed  by  the  chiefs  and  their  sons,  whom 
they  brought  up  to  the  capstan,  in  order  to  assure  me  that  they  looked 
to  the  future,  and  to  bind  their  children  in  the  bargain  made  by  them- 
selves. Nayti,  who  had  returned  yesterday  evening  from  a  visit  to  his 
relations,  was  a  subscribing  witness,  and  occasionally  explained  the 
nature  of  the  deed,  as  relates  to  the  reserve  of  land.  His  want  of  weight 
with  these  people  had  prevented  him  in  the  morning  from  instancing 
his  own  treatment  in  England,  in  contradiction  to  the  anticipations  of 
Buacawa.  At  least,  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  his  declining  to  take  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  serving  his  employers,  and  acquitting  himself  of 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  to  this  motive,  rather  than  to  bad  feeling. 

"  After  the  execution  of  the  deed,  the  goods  were  placed  in  our 
boats,  and  landed  at  the  different  settlements.  Our  people  assured  me 
that  not  the  slightest  tumult  took  place  on  these  occasions,  the  chief  of 
each  tribe  taking  upon  himself  the  distribution  of  the  goods  amongst 
the  famihes.  Thus  has  terminated,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  this 
first  and  important  purchase  for  the  Company." 

Your  Committee  cannot  fail  to  sympathize  in  the  afifecting 
remonstrance  of  the  leader  of  the  o})position,  "  Buacawa."  Let 
the  motive  of  that  opposition  be  what  it  may — the  "  bad  temper 
and  love  of  contradiction,"  imputed  by  Colonel  Wakefield — there 
is  sufficient  in  past  experience  to  justify  the  rude  islander's 
appeal,  *'  What  will  you  say  when  many,  many  white  men  come 
here,  and  drive  you  all  away  into  the  mountains  ?  How  will  you 
like  it,  when  you  go  to  the  white  man's  ship  or  house,  in  expec- 
tation of  hospitality,  and  he  tells  you,  that  you  have  been  paid 
for  the  land,  and  to  be  gone,  with  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven, 
and  invocations  on  his  knees  to  his  God  ?"  May  results  like 
these,  in  the  merciful  providence  of  God,  be  averted. 

Colonel  Wakefield,  in  the  despatch  from  which  the  foregoing 
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passages  are  taken,  in  a  manner  apologises  for  the  "  tiresomeness" 
with  which  he  dwells  on  "  details"  connected  with  his  bargain 
with  the  New  Zealanders.  But  among  those  "  details,"  whose 
*'  tiresomeness"  is  excused,  your  Committee  can  find  little  to 
enlighten  them  on  the  nature  of  the  property  given  in  exchange 
for  the  land,  and  that  little  does  not  reflect  most  favourably  on  the 
conduct  of  the  European  traffickers,  or  the  native  prospects.  A 
"  dozen  umbrellas"  are  spoken  of,  and  some  muskets,  on  the 
possession  of  which  one  of  the  chiefs  congratulates  his  tribe,  by 
saying,  "  You  have  now  arms,  and  should  Raupero  or  the  Boiling 
Water  tribe  attack  us,  you  will  be  able  to  defend  yourselves." 
Your  Committee  would  have  been  able  to  congratulate  their 
constituents  and  themselves,  had  the  ploughshare  and  the  pruning 
hook,  and  not  the  instruments  of  destruction,  been  the  purchase 
money  of  the  New  Zealand  Company. 

The  Committee  have  to  acknowledge  the  polite  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit  evinced  towards  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society, 
by  the  New  Zealand  Company.  In  the  exercise  of  this  spirit, 
they  have  been  informed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Company  of  the 
appointment  of  Edmund  Halswell,  Esq.  F.R.S.  as  Commissioner 
for  the  Management  of  the  Lands  reserved  for  the  Natives  in  New 
Zealand.  Your  Committee  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  high 
character  of  Mr.  Halswell  there  is  some  security  afforded,  for  at 
least  a  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  British  neighbourhood  to  the 
Aborigines,  if  not  for  the  positive  benefits  of  civilization,  to  a 
fine  race,  possessing  every  susceptibility  to  receive  it. 
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PUBLICATION    OF    EXTRACTS. 

The  Committee  have  met  every  fortnight,  or  more  frequently, 
as  the  case  required.  In  May,  1839,  the  Society  commenced 
the  publication  of  "  Extracts"  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  papers  thereto  submitted.  This  publication  was 
continued  monthly  until  December,  and  the  five  numbers  are 
now  to  be  procured  of  the  booksellers,  and  at  the  offices  of  the 
Society.  The  publication  of  these  Extracts  will  be  renewed 
about  the  month  of  October,   1840. 

PUBLIC    MEETINGS. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  another  mode  of  calling  public  at- 
tention to  the  objects  of  the  Society  was  adopted.  This  was  the 
holding  of  Public  Conversatio7i  Meetings,  at  which  the  members 
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of  the  Society  explained  its  principles  and  recapitulated  its  efforts ; 
calling  on  the  numerous  visitors  who  had  acquired  experience, 
to  detail  the  wrongs  of  the  Aborigines,  and  suggest  efficient 
remedies,  or  probable  means,  for  their  redress.  Thus  was  brought 
before  the  public  a  large  mass  oi  direct  testimony,  bearing  on  the 
cases  discussed,  and  many  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the 
interesting  matter  thus  evolved.  Such  meetings  were  held  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  the  Strand ;  at  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  in  Peter's  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane ;  at  Salvador  House, 
Bishopsgate  Street ;  at  Hackney  Road  (twice) ;  at  Islington  (twice) ; 
in  Grafton  Street;  and  at  Edward  Street,  Portman  Square, 
during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May.  The  late  Lieut. 
Governors  of  the  Cape,  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  of  Fernando  Po, 
took  part  in  these  meetings,  as  did  the  travellers,  Schomburgh, 
Catlin,  Scoble,  Eardley  Wright,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Beaver,  and 
others  ;  the  members  for  Leeds,  Lymington,  Knaresborough,  &c. 
&c.;  and  the  Society  confidently  appeals  to  the  respectable  and 
numerous  auditories  who  attended  those  meetings,  in  proof  of 
the  effect  produced,  and  the  good  accomplished. 

REPORTS  AND  NOTICES. 

These  meetings  have  been  noticed  in  the  Times,  the  Herald, 
the  Morning  Post,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Adver- 
tiser, and  in  the  Sun,  Globe,  and  Courier  Newspapers.  They 
were  reported  also  in  the  Jlfricaii  Colonizer,  the  South  Australian, 
the  Tablet,  and  the  Atlas,  In  some  of  these  papers  the  reports 
have  been  accompanied  with  valuable  articles,  on  the  progress  of 
the  Society ;  and  the  essays  of  Dr.  Prichard,  and  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Chronicle,  have,  with 
the  consent  of  the  editor,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  been  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Ethnological 
Extracts,  and  extensively  distributed. 

COLONIZATION  AND  LEGISLATION. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  Report  for  1839,  and  the 
date  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1840,  the  Committee  has  presented 
two  important  memorials  to  the  Colonial  Minister,  and  on  three 
several  occasions.  Deputations  of  the  Society  have  had  audience 
of  his  Lordship.  These  memorials  have  been  published  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  intelligence  in  abstract,  and  in  extenso  in 
the  African  Colonizer. 

The  publication  of  this  Report  will  be  followed,  if  not  pre- 
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ceded  by  the  appearance  of  an  elaborate  Outline  of  a  System  of 
Legislation,  for  securing  protection  to  the  Aboriginal  Inhabi- 
tants of  all  Countries  colonized  by  Great  Britain,  extending  to 
their  political  and  social  rights,  ameliorati7ig  their  condition,  and 
promoting  their  civilizatiori.  Drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the 
Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid 
before  the  Government, 

The  idea  of  this  outline  originated  with  Saxe  Bannister,  Esq. 
was  adopted  by  the  Committee,  and  carried  out  by  Standish 
Motte,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  It  was  hoped  that  the  government 
would  have  taken  the  initiative  in  some  such  system.  It  is 
now  trusted  that  this  Society  having  opened  the  way,  the 
government  will  not  disdain  to  see  it  accurately  followed. 

WORKS    IN    PROGRESS. 

An  early  publication  of  the  Society  will  be  a  number  of  the 
new  series  of  its  Extracts,  in  which  the  Memorial  to  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  drawn  up  by  Robert  Bell, 
Esq.  member  of  the  Committee,  and  Honorary  Vice  President 
of  the  African  Institute  of  Paris,  &c.,  will  appear,  together  with 
a  letter  to  Lord  Sydenham,  on  the  settlement  in  Canada  of 
emigrant  Indians  from  the  United  States. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  Mr.  Lane  proposes  to 
publish  his  voluminous  and  elaborate  work  on  Colonization, 
ancient  and  modern,  which  was  originally  written  for  this  Society, 
and  selected  as  its  first  Prize  Essay,  for  which  a  premium  of 
Fifty  Pounds  was  given  by  a  Member  of  the  Committee. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Home  proceedings  and 
prospects  of  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  the  excitement  of  a 
warm  and  widely  diffused  public  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  the 
Aborigines. 

JOHN    WILLIAMS,    THOMAS    PRINGLE,   WILLIAM   THELFALL. 

The  attentive  reader  will  perceive  that  death  and  altered 
position  have  withdrawn  the  names  of  some  distinguished  per- 
sons from  the  list  of  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members. 
This  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  the  Society,  hardly  subdued 
by  the  valued  additions  which  the  last  year  has  made  to  its 
collective  force. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  is  one  of  the  sad 
and  most  remarkable  of  these  deprivations.      It  has  furnished 
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an  occasion  for  remarking  the  unhappy  result  of  injustice  to 
uncivilized  nations  ;  undistinguishing  in  their  revenge,  (nature's 
wild  justice,)  their  best  friends  become  victims.  In  this  case 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  surpassing  merits  of  the 
man — they  exceeded  all  we  can  say ;  but  we  wish  to  remark 
solemiily,  that  his  example  is  but  one  of  thousands  in  which, 
every  year,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  befal  the  innocent 
and  the  good  throughout  the  world,  because  there  is  no  system 
to  teach  the  savage  a  better  lesson. 

Among  the  names  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  uninstructed 
barbarians,  we  are  induced  to  add  that  of  the  Rev.  William 
Thelfall,  a  Wesleyan  Missionary  in  South  Africa,  murdered 
some  years  ago,  by  a  people,  now  much  advanced  in  civilization 
through  the  care  of  the  Wesleyan  body  ;  and  we  notice  it  in  order 
to  remark  that  the  family  of  that  devoted  man,  in  the  present 
year,  gave  £1000  to  the  funds  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  "  in  accordance  with  his  own  request,  and  by  the  direc- 
tions of  his  father." 

We  cannot  omit  a  parting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Pringle,  late  Secretary  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  ;  author  of 
"  African  Sketches,"  and  various  poems  on  Africa  and  other  sub- 
jects. His  merits  were  well  known,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that  with  public  sympathy,  royal  benevolence  has  united  to  con- 
sole his  afflicted  widow. 

Thus  have  good  men  perished,  some  in  the  eager  discharge 
of  onerous  duties,  others  through  the  ignorance  of  those  they 
sought  to  save ;  but  the  ignorance  of  the  savage  is  the  reproach 
of  civilized  man.  European  lands  have  grown  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Aborigines,  but  have  thought  little  of  the  obligations 
they  incurred  towards  them.  Promising  blessing,  our  settlers 
have  scattered  curses  upon  the  heads  of  the  coloured  races  of 
mankind.  "  The  only  atonement  now  in  our  power  to  offer  for 
the  infliction  of  innumerable  wrongs,  is  to  secure  the  preservation 
of  the  remaining  families  of  the  human  race,  and  to  stay  the 
work  of  death  by  the  introduction  of  a  Christian  colonization 
that  will  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  being."  "  The  dictates  of 
religion  and  philanthropy,"  we  quote  the  author  of  the  Prize 
Essay,  "  excite  us  to  perseverance  in  a  noble  cause,  and  our 
efforts  are  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  in  accomplishing  the 
preservation  of  these  defenceless  people,  we  promote  the  vital 
interests  of  our  country,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  human 
nature." 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

ABORIGINES'  PROTECTION  SOCIETY, 

HELD  AT 

On  MONDAY,  MAY  20,  1844. 
The  Hon.  W.  F.  COWPER,  M.P.  in  the  Chair. 


Ihe  Report  and  Treasurer's  Accounts  having  been  read,  the 
following  RESOLUTIONS  were  passed  unanimously : — 

I.  It  was  moved  by  John  Burnett  ;  and  seconded  by  M.  Baume, 

of  the  Societe  de  la  Morale  Chretienne,  Paris — 

That  the  Report  which  has  now  been  read  be  adopted  by  this  Meeting, 
and  printed  for  circulation ;  and  that  the  Gentlemen  whose  names  have  been 
read  constitute  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

II.  It  was  moved  by  J.  B.  Thompson,  M.D.  ;   and  seconded  by 

Dr.  Evans,  D.D.— 

That  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Aborigines,  in  parts  of  the  globe 
affected  by  modem  colonization,  as  exhibited  by  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  further  developed  by  the  in- 
formation collected  and  diffused  by  this  Society,  is  a  subject  which  has  lost 
none  of  its  importance,  but  continues  to  claim  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Patriot,  the  Philanthropist,  and  the  Christian. 

III.  It   was   moved   by  W.Wright,  D.D. ;    and   seconded  by 

S.  Wilkin,  Esq. — 

That,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task  of  seeking 
the  protection  and  amelioration  of  Aboriginal  Tribes,  a  considerable  amount 
of  practical  good  may  be  effected  by  carefully-employed  influence,  by  the 
collection  and  diffusion  of  information  connected  with  the  subject,  and  by  the 
examination  and  discussion  of  plans  for  regulating  the  intercourse  and  rela- 
tions between  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  portions  of  mankind :  and  this 
Meeting  not  only  pledges  itself  to  increased  personal  and  pecuniary  support, 
but  appeals  to  the  public  to  contribute  to  the  information  and  funds  essential 
to  the  work. 
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It  was  announced  that  the  Committee  recommend  that,  at  an 
early  period,  a  Conference  should  be  invited,  for  the  discussion 
of  the  best  mode  of  promoting  improved  relations  between  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized  portions  of  mankind. 

The  liberal  Donations  of  20L  from  the  President,  10/.  from 
E.  N.  Buxton,  10/.  from  Ann  Hopkins  Smith,  5/.  from  Joseph  J. 
Gurney,  and  5/.  from  Thomas  Sturge,  were  reported. 

IV.   It  was  moved  by  A.  B.  Wright,  Esq.  ;    and  seconded  by 
P.  D.  TucKETT,  Esq. — 

That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  its  President,  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  for  his  kind  Donation  of  201. :  that  they  also  be 
given  to  Edward  North  Buxton  and  Ann  Hopkins  Smith,  for  their  Donations 
of  10/.  each  :  also  to  Thomas  Sturge,  and  other  liberal  Patrons :  and  that  the 
special  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Hon.  W,  F.  Cowper,  M.  P., 
for  his  kind  consent  to  take  the  Chair,  and  for  the  effective  service  which  he 
has  rendered  in  it. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

ABORIGINES'  PROTECTION  SOCIETY. 

SSVEITTH    AirirXVERSARY. 

MAY,  1844. 

J  HE  Committee  of  the  Aborigines^  Protection  Society  asfain 
present  themselves  to  you,  their  constituents,  in  order  to  render 
an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  in  relation  to 
the  cause  in  which  your  sympathies  have  been  awakened,  and 
to  report  the  efforts  which,  in  your  name,  they  have  made,  to 
espouse  the  interest  of  some  of  the  weak  and  suffering  families 
of  the  earth.  They  trust  that  they  may  at  least  adduce  proofe 
of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  Society  like  yours ;  and  shew 
that  the  work  upon  which  it  has  entered,  although  so  vast  as  to 
deter  many  from  giving  it  their  co-operation,  is  nevertheless 
composed  of  a  variety  of  details,  which,  so  far  from  weak- 
ening the  cause  by  distractng  the  attention,  must  ever  be  looked 
to  as  the  sources  from  which  your  appeals  are  to  be  drawn,  and 
from  which  is  also  to  be  derived  that  portion  of  success  on 
which,  be  it  great  or  small,  hope  and  encouragement  for  the 
future  must  mainly  depend. 

Before  entering  upon  the  rapid  sketch  of  the  year  s  occur- 
rences in  relation  to  parts  of  the  globe  in  which  the  Aborigines 
stand  in  need  of  protection,  the  Committee  would  discharge 
that  part  of  their  present  duty  which  consists  in  placing  before 
you  a  statement  of  their  own  condition,  as  your  Representatives 
and  Agents.  You  will  thus  be  prepared  to  perceive,  that  whilst 
the  field  for  labour  has  been  large,  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed has,  by  their  own  confession,  been  small.  But  if, 
instead  of  the  censure  which,  we  trust,  this  explanation  will 
avert,  you  shall  feel  satisfied  that  the  strength  which  we  have 
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possessed,  and  the  means  which  you  have  placed  at  our  disposal, 
have  been  rightly  applied,  you  will  perhaps  be  prepared,  when 
our  Report  is  finished,  to  bestow  that  compensation,  which  is 
all  that  we  (;ould  desire,  were  our  labours  greater  and  more 
effectual,  in  the  assurance  of  your  continued  attachment  to  this 
interesting  cause,  and  in  your  resolution  that  our  successors  for 
the  coming  year  shall  be  sustained  by  your  favour  and  counte- 
nance, and  by  your  increasing  co-operation,  personal  and 
pecuniary. 

It  was  reported  to  you,  last  year,  that  the  state  of  the  Society's 
finances  were  such  as  to  have  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ  considerable  retrenchment  in  that  part  of  its  expen- 
diture in  which,  on  many  accounts,  it  would  be  the  most 
desirable  to  be  liberal ;  that  is  to  say,  in  printing  and  circu- 
lating your  publications. 

On  the  present  occasion,  your  Committee  must  report,  that 
it  has,, been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  same  necessity. 
They  found  the  Society  encumbered  with  a  debt,  which, 
though  greatly  reduced  during  the  preceding  year,  was  still 
considerable;  and  that,  consequently,  economy  and  retrench- 
ment were  the  first  rules. 

Shortly  before  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  expense  was  effected,  by  abandoning  the  offices  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Society,  and  holding  the  Committee 
Meetings  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  members ;  and  it  may 
now  be  reported,  that  no  great  practical  difficulty  has  resulted 
from  this  arrangement,  although  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
receipt  of  information,  verbal  and  written,  and  the  circulation 
of  publications  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  would  render  the  occupation  of  an 
office  and  depot  indispensable.  Further  reduction  of  expense 
has  been  accomplished,  by  placing  the  duties  of  the  Secretary- 
ship on  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee :  the  Salary 
paid  to  the  Secretary  is  thereby  superseded.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  has  only  been  in  operation  from  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year.  The  particulars  of  these  reductions  will 
best  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Treasurer's  account ;  but  the 
Committee  cannot  here  withhold  the  most  gratifying  part  of 
the  statement,  that  the  Society  has  at  length  discharged,  or  is 
nearly  in  a  state  to  meet,  all  its  pecuniary  liabilities. 
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The  Publications  of  the  Society,  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  limited  to  printing  the  Annual  Report,  and  the  Minutes 
of  each  Committee ;  and  the  Subscribers  generally,  as  far  as  a 
knowledge  of  their  address  would  permit,  have  been  supplied 
with  these  documents.  In  the  mean  time,  the  further  circula- 
tion of  the  Publications  of  former  years,  of  which  a  stock  re- 
mained on  hand,  has  received  special  attention.  Collections  of 
these,  bound  together  in  one  or  more  volumes,  have  been  placed 
in  the  principal  libraries  of  the  kingdom :  they  have  likewise 
been  presented  to  individuals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  when 
it  has  appeared  probable  that  the  cause  of  the  Aborigines  and 
the  interests  of  your  Society  could  be  served  by  this  application 
of  them. 

Your  Committee  have  ever  been  averse  to  trespassing  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government  or  its  Officers,  without  the  exis- 
tence of  special  cause  for  an  appeal  to  them.  During  the 
past  year,  it  has  had  one  interview  with  the  Secretary,  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  liim  a  Memo- 
rial regarding  particular  occurrences  in  New  Zealand  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  on  one  or  two  other  occasions 
your  Secretary  was  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Colonial  Office 
statements  received  from  your  Correspondents. 

Two  Governors,  embarking  for  their  high  stations  in  the 
interesting  and  important  Colonies  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  been  addressed  by  your  Committee, 
and  supplied  with  a  selection  from  your  Publications.  A  Depu- 
tation waited  on  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  and  presented  him 
with  a  Memorial,  in  which  various  points  connected  with  the 
Aboriginal  population  were  brought  under  his  notice. 

An  extensive  correspondence  has  been  kept  up  with  various 
parts  of  the  globe ;  but  your  Committee  cannot  withhold  the 
expression  of  their  regret  that  the  communications  from  kin- 
dred Societies,  and  from  individuals  possessing  the  means  of 
personal  observation,  have  not  been  so  numerous  or  circum- 
stantial as  they  could  desire.  They  cannot  too  strongly  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  members  and  friends  of  this  Society,  that 
well  authenticated  and  circumstantial  relations  of  facts,  trans- 
mitted immediately  after  the  occurrences  to  which  they  relate, 
are  among  the  most  important  and  efficient  assistance  which 
your  Society  can  receive. 
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During  the  past  year  your  Society  has  been  deprived  of  the 
important  services  of  its  Treasurer,  Henry  Tuckett,  whose 
removal  from  London  obliged  him  to  resign  the  office  which 
he  had  held  from  its  commencement ;  the  duties  of  which, 
though  often  neither  agreeable  nor  light,  he  had  discharged  in 
a  manner  which  claims  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  So- 
ciety.    James  Bell,  Esq.  has  kindly  accepted  the  vacant  office. 

Another  memorable  loss  has  been  sustained  in  the  death  of 
William  Allen,  who  was  not  merely  one  of  the  earliest  asso- 
ciates of  the  Society,  but  whose  comprehensive  benevolence 
cherished  the  objects  for  which  you  have  associated  before  the 
existence  of  the  Society  had  even  been  contemplated.  Although 
declining  health  and  distant  residence  prevented  him  from 
being  a  frequent  attendant  at  your  Committees,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  assist  in  their  exertions,  cheerfully  employing  his 
influence,  and  making  the  sacrifice  of  his  time  and  his  strength. 


CANADA. 

The  Committee  commence  their  narrative  sketch,  by  noticing 
the  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  adjoining  territories  of  North 
America,  of  whom  a  recent  writer  has  said,  that  "  they  have  ex- 
hibited a  valour  and  fidelity  of  which  scarcely  a  parallel  can  be 
found.  During  every  trial,  whether  of  external  danger  or  in- 
ternal commotion,  they  have  been  ready  at  a  call  to  defend  the 
State,  and  as  prompt  to  meet  the  invader  from  without  as  to 
repel  seduction  from  within.  Well  might  it  be  the  pride  of 
England  to  possess  such  subjects ;  and  yet,  as  the  same  writer 
observes,  of  the  innumerable  tribes  which  a  few  years  since 
hunted  upon  their  plains,  and  lived  in  their  forests,  numbers 
have  been  swept  away  :  of  others,  the  only  trace  that  remains 
is  in  tradition,  or  in  the  person  of  some  solitary  wanderer,  the 
last  of  his  tribe,  who  hovers  like  a  ghost  amidst  the  sepulchres 
of  his  fathers." 

Of  this  interesting  section  of  Aborigines  it  has  been  extremely 
difficult,  in  the  absence  of  official  published  statements,  to  col- 
lect any  recent  and  authentic  details,  although  private  Corre- 
spondence and  Colonial  Papers  have  been  resorted  to  for  this 
purpose.  The  small  remnants  of  Mohawk  and  other  Indians 
within  the  settled  parts  of  the  provinces,  although  in  many 
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respects  a  degraded  people,  appear  in  some  degree  to  be  im- 
proving; and  evince  that  just  perception  of  their  own  situation, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  protection  of  the  Governor, 
offers  the  best  guarantee  of  future  advancement.  In  a  recent 
Address  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  they  say :  "  Our  nation  was 
powerful  and  warlike,  and  our  friendship  was  worth  having: 
but  now,  like  small  fragments  of  the  ice  floating  in  the  lake  at 
the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves  which  are  rapidly  wasting  us, 
we  claim  our  ancient  privilege  of  approaching  you,  not,  as  of 
old,  to  offer  you  the  hand  of  protection,  but  to  ask  it  of  you. 
A  few  of  those  who  were  driven  from  their  pleasant  homes  and 
fruitful  corn-fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  yet  survive, 
and  their  sufferings  and  losses  are  top  fresh  in  our  minds  to 
require  a  repetition.  We  fear  the  Red  Man  will  be  driven 
again  from  our  loved  homes  to  seek  a  new  place  of  refuge ; 
but  where  is  that  now  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ? 

"  Father,  under  the  protecting  care  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, we  and  our  kindred  tribes  are  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  Religion  and  Civilization;  and  it  is  our  earnest 
wish  that  these  benefits  may  be  increased  to  our  children."" 

As  respects  those  Indians  who  reside  somewhat  farther  to 
the  w^est,  on  the  confines  of  Canadian  civilization,  in  the  vicinity 
of  great  lakes,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  worst  anticipation  of 
their  friends  will  be  realized,  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty 
of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  against  which  it  was  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  your  Society  to  make  a  respectful  but  strenuous  remon_ 
strance.  The  annual  grants  of  the  Government,  either  given 
in  payment  or  as  presents,  have,  in  consequence,  been  distri- 
buted to  the  Indians  at  the  great  Manitoolin  Island,  which  was 
selected  by  Sir  Francis,  for  the  avowed  reason  that  the  distance 
would  cause  many  Indians  to  waive  making  their  claims.  On  this 
island,  according  to  the  statements  of  a  recent  traveller,  these 
loyal  subjects  and  devoted  allies,  at  a  fearful  expense  of  time, 
toil,  and  resources,  have  received  from  British  Agents  those 
articles  which  too  often  become  the  means  of  their  accelerated 
degradation.  It  appears  that  some  remonstrances  on  the  part 
of  the  United-States'  Government  have  occasioned  a  more 
recent  change,  of  the  particulars  of  which  your  Committee  is 
not  informed. 

The  Saugeen  territory,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Huron, 
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containing  some  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  all 
Canada,  which  should  have  been  ploughed  and  sown  by  Indian 
hands,  is  now  being  portioned  out  to  White  Settlers,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  that  treaty,  against  which  it  was  hoped  that  your 
voice  had  not  been  raised  in  vain. 

HUDSON'S  BAY. 

The  scattered  tribes  who  derive  a  precarious  and  scanty 
subsistence  from  hunting  and  fishing  over  the  prairies  and 
wilds  which  occupy  the  extensive  region  between  the  Canadian 
Frontiers,  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
though,  for  the  greater  part,  nominally  British  subjects,  are 
essentially  under  the  influence  and  controul  of  the  Hudson-Bay 
Company.  Of  the  vast  depository  of  information  on  Indian 
affairs  of  which  that  Company  is  possessed,  little  or  nothing  has 
transpired ;  and  your  Committee  has  received  no  information 
regarding  the  steps  which  it  was  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
Governor  to  take,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  when  he  started 
for  the  Company's  territories.  With  the  exception  of  some 
fertile  spots,  the  soil  is  such  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  sus- 
taining more  than  a  limited  population ;  but  in  the  application 
of  these  resources  for  the  comfort  of  the  Aborigines  it  appears 
that  there  exists  considerable  scope  for  improvement 

SHORES  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  numerous  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
and  near  the  disputed  Oregon  territory,  exhibit  considerable 
variety  in  their  moral  and  physical  condition.  In  the  produc- 
tions of  the  land,  and  in  their  abundant  fisheries,  they  possess 
ample  means  of  subsistence  for  a  numerous  population ;  but  a 
recent  communication  from  a  Gentleman,  who  has  been  a  resi- 
dent in  the  country,  describes  their  number  as  greatly  reduced 
by  the  unchecked  ravages  of  various  diseases,  which  local  cir- 
cumstances and  foreign  contamination  have  produced. 

GUIANA. 

The  sympathies  of  your  Society  have  been  repeatedly  aw^a- 
kened  to  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana.  In 
various  modes  have  they  been  the  victims  of  oppression ;  but 
this  has  been  most  remarkably  the  case  through  the  attacks  of 
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Brazilian  slave-dealers ;  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  boundary  line,  have  broken  up  settlements  on 
British  and  neutral  ground,  and  carried  off  their  victims.  The 
Indian  Settlement  at  Pirara,  which  once  was  a  thriving  village 
of  promising  converts,  under  the  care  of  the  devoted  Episco- 
palian Missionary,  Mr.  Youd,  has  been  deserted.  The  intelli- 
gence received  by  your  Committee  was  communicated  to  the 
Colonial  Office;  but  it  appears,  that,  whilst  negociations  are 
pending  between  the  British  and  Brazilian  Governments,  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  British  interference  in  the 
matter. 

The  Missionary  Settlement  amongst  these  Indians  at  Bartica 
is  described  as  very  prosperous,  under  the  zealous  direction  of 
a  German  Missionary,  H.  Bernau.  Forty  of  their  children, 
chiefly  Orphans,  are  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  Scripture  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  &c. 
It  is  likewise  gratifying  to  learn,  from  recent  accounts,  that 
some  of  the  Indians  of  Demerara  have  been  regularly  engaged 
on  three  or  four  of  the  principal  sugar-plantations,  proving 
themselves  very  useful  in  the  cutting  of  canes,  and  in  other 
occupations.  If  properly  treated,  they  may  become  of  impor- 
tant service  in  the  Colony. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Of  the  Indians  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
information,  both  extensive  and  detailed,  has  been  furnished 
from  a  variety  of  authentic  sources.  The  Government  at  Wash- 
ington has  set  a  commendable  example,  in  obtaining  and  pub- 
lishing, through  its  Indian  department,  copious  statistical 
Reports  of  the  native  population  within  the  range  of  its  autho- 
rity, the  boundaries  of  the  territory  occupied  by  different 
tribes,  their  numerical  strength,  their  progress  in  civilization, 
and  the  number  of  acres  which  they  have  brought  into  culti- 
vation :  their  Schools,  the  number  of  scholars  in  each,  and  the 
extent  of  their  attainments  are  recorded.  The  state  of  their 
finances  dependent  on  payment  for  ceded  territory,  their  rela- 
tions amongst  themselves  and  with  the  States,  and  their  pro- 
spects, in  most  instances  of  a  gloomy  character,  are  recorded 
in  an  admirable  Report  from  the  Commissioner  for  Indian 
Affairs,  in  which  sentiments  and   suggestions   are  expressed 
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which  do  great  credit  to  their  author,  and  cannot  be  too  widely 
circulated.     He  says — 

"  Some  of  these  tribes,  the  most  incredulous  must  admit,  are  fairly 
launched  on  the  tide  of  civilization.  The  fact  of  Indian  capability  to 
become  all  that  education  and  Christianity  can  make  man  is  incon- 
testibly  established.  Those  tribes  who  enjoy  the  happy  distinction  of 
being  headmost  in  the  possession  and  use  of  the  proofs  of  this  fact,  will 
have  the  still  further  gratification  of  leading  their  less  fortunate  and 
more  benighted  brethren,  by  the  most  benign  influences,  to  imitate  their 
example.*^ 

Of  the  Cherokees,  he  says — 

"  It  is  hoped  that  the  animosity  towards  each  other  will  gradually 
subside,  and  that  good  feeling  will  be  substituted  for  it :  that  this  (the 
Cherokee  Nation),  amongst  the  most  numerous  and  enlightened  beyond 
all  other  tribes,  will  no  longer  set  the  bad  example,  to  those  weaker  and 
more  ignorant,  of  cherishing  evil  passions,  and  of  allowing,  to  some 
extent,  the  advantages  they  possess  to  remain  unused;  but,  instead 
thereof,  will,  with  their  superior  education  and  good  Schools,  with  their 
Printing  Press,  with  their  Courts  and  Juries,  and  with  their  printed 
Constitution,  and  Laws  based  upon  liberal  principles,  indulge  the  laud- 
able ambition  of  being  the  model  Indian  Nation,  to  which  those  less 
fortunate,  or  less  worthy,  shall  look  for  whatever  is  deserving  of  imi- 
tation :  that,  as  they  are  first  in  intelligence,  they  may  acquire  the 
still  more  enviable  reputation  of  being  first  in  the  practice  of  public  and 
private  virtue  :  and  that,  becoming  the  exemplars  to  their  brother 
Indians  of  whatever  is  most  praiseworthy  in  man,  they  shall  stand  on  an 
eminence  from  which  they  can  look  on  the  past  with  pleasure,  and  to  the 
future  with  high  anticipations  for  the  whole  Red  Race. 

"  The  Creeks,  too,  the  most  powerful,  and  as  friendly  as  any  other 
tribe  in  the  south-west,  are  improving  their  condition.  The  cause  of 
Education  is  growing  among  them.  They  raised  more  corn  than  they 
will  consume  this  year  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  a  surplus  of  their 
staple  article  is  evidence  of  industry  and  forecast,  which  are  never 
known  among  the  wholly  uncivilized.'* 

In  another  part  of  the  Report  he  says — 

"  There  is  a  stipulation  in  the  Treaty  that  a  line  should  be  run  about 
midway  of  the  cession,  north  and  south,  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
Missouri  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  neutral  ground ;  and  that  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  should  remove  to  the  west  side  of  this  line  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  May  last.  A  Commissioner  was  appointed,  and  the  line 
run ;  but  before  its  completion,  or  the  arrival  of  the  mouth  of  May,  the 
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ndians  had,  without  a  murmur  or  a  whine  about  the  change,  i^one  west 
of  the  line  agreed  on,  in  fulfilment  of  their  covenant.  This  is  a  spectacle 
worthy  of  contemplation.  A  race  of  wild  and  uneducated  (in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word)  Indians,  mindful  of  their  engagement  to  its 
letter — and  more, — leaving  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  hunted  and 
roamed  to  the  occupancy  of  our  citizens,  and  voluntarily  and  quietly, 
without  any  agency  of  ours,  turning  their  backs,  in  a  body  of  about 
2300  souls,  on  the  scenes  of  their  former  joys  and  sorrows.  These  men 
are  without  the  slightest  education,  except  the  teaching  of  observation ; 
utterly  opposed  to  Schools  and  to  the  labours  of  the  Missionary ;  but 
they  came  from  the  hand  of  their  Creator  and  ours,  a  noble,  manly  race. 
What  might  not  be  made  of  such  material,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
abandon  idleness  and  intemperance,  and  to  know  their  ignorance  !  But 
of  this  there  is  little  hope  :  and  the  diminution  of  their  number  within 
a  few  years  makes  a  philanthropic  heart  grieve  that  such  high  qualities 
should  be  stifled  by  savagism,  under  which  they  will  probably  be 
extinguished. 

"  The  increase  of  temperance,  and  a  contempt  for  the  degradation  of 
drunkenness,  which  has  been  most  strikingly  manifested  in  the  south- 
west, has  been  accompanied  by  a  strong  disposition  to  extend  the  means 
of  Indian  Education ; — a  desire  which  shall  not  fail  of  its  accomplishment ; 
which,  in  its  execution,  will  carry  its  own  reward ;  and  which,  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  good  work,  is  fraught  with  every  blessing  of  time, 
and  every  hope  for  eternity.  So  thinking,^'  continues  the  Commissioner, 
"I  cannot  withhold  any  aid  I  may  give,  to  add  length  and  strength  to  the 
great  moral  lever  by  which  the  Indian  race  is  destined  to  be  raised  —  as 
all  other  men  have  been  lifted  from  the  miriness  of  idleness  and  vice — to 
the  high  ground  of  useful  occupation  and  virtue.*' 

W.  Armstrong,  Acting  Superintend  ant  of  the  Western  Terri- 
tory, writes  to  T.  H.  Crawford  of  Washington,  in  a  Letter  dated 
Choctaw  Agency  West,  Nov.  3, 1843 — 

"  In  addition  to  the  funds  at  present  provided  by  treaty  stipulation  for 
educational  purposes,  the  Choctaw  General  Council  have,  with  a  com- 
mendable unanimity  and  zeal,  appropriated,  from  their  own  funds,  the 
sum  of  18,000/.  per  annum,  to  be  expended  for  the  support  of  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  nation.  The  system  prescribed  by  the  Council  is  now 
commencing,  with  fair  prospects  of  the  most  happy  results.  It  is  perhaps 
without  precedent,  that  an  Indian  tribe,  generally  opposed  to  all  inno- 
vations, save  those  connected  with  vice — who,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  were 
without  any  law,  except  custom,  and  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  a  Chief, — should, 
in  that  short  space  of  time,  become  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  as  to 
make  a  radical  change  in  their  customs  and  form  of  Government,  and  to 
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adopt  a  written  Constitution,  and  laws  which  are  easily  enforced  and 
readily  submitted  to  by  the  people." 

On  the  subject  of  Indian  Education  the  following  extract 
from  the  Report  of  the  American-Indian  Mission  Association 
is  peculiarly  interesting  and  worthy  of  attention : — 

"  Great  encouragement  to  go  forward  in  this  work  is  also  afforded  by 
the  fact,  that  a  method  of  writing 'and  printing  books  for  them  has  been 
discovered,  so  very  natural,  that  an  Indian,  who  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  letters,  can  learn  to  read  in  his  own  language  in  a  few  days. 
Not  long  since,  an  experiment  was  made  with  two  Shawanees,  which 
resulted  in  their  becoming  capable  of  making  out  the  meaning  of  print 
in  the  short  space  of  two  days."' 

For  some  years  to  come,  large  sums,  in  the  shape  of  annuities, 
will  be  due  to  the  Indians.  The  right  application  of  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  these  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  secured,  by  their 
being  devoted,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  institutions  of  a  permanent  character  for  the  intellec- 
tual improvement  of  the  people.  The  practicability  of  such  a 
disposal  renders  the  gross  abuse  of  the  far  larger  portion  only 
the  more  lamentable. 

J.  D.  Lang  and  S.  Taylor,  two  respectable  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  lately  deputed  to  visit  the  Indians  in  the 
remote  districts  to  which  they  have  now  been  removed,  say  in 
their  Journal — 

"  We  went  to  the  Agent's  house,  where  the  Governor  put  up  during 
his  stay  at  this  place.  He  received  us  kindly,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation very  freely  respecting  the  condition  of  these  tribes  of  Indians. 
He  remarked,  that  unless  something  was  done  to  better  their  condition, 
and  that  soon,  they  must,  in  a  very  few  years,  be  all  wasted  away,  in 
consequence  of  the  wickedness  and  treachery  of  the  whiskey  sellers,  and 
other  traders,  who  are  taking  advantage  of  these  poor  ignorant  Natives, 
by  obtaining  their  money  and  other  valuable  articles  in  exchange  for 
whiskey  and  trifling  commodities  of  no  real  value  to  the  Indians. 
'  These  articles,"  he  remarked,  *  are  frequently  sold  to  them  for  ten  or 
twenty,  and,  in  some  instances,  for  a  hundred  times  their  real  cost ;  and 
in  a  very  short  time  these  unprincipled  traders  manage  to  obtain  the 
last  dollar  the  Indian  has.'  And  he  further  said,  that  some  of  the 
accounts  brought  in  against  the  Indians  stagger  credulity.  In  one 
instance,  one  of  these  accounts  was  exhibited  for  settlement,  amounting 
to  1600  dollars,  which  he  had  ascertained  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
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remnants  of  an  old  stock  of  goods  not  worth  500  dollars.  He  remarked, 
that  whiskey  was  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  sold  to  the  Indians,  and 
charged  as  com,  blankets,  or  other  articles  which  the  licensed  traders 
have  a  right  to  sell  to  the  Indians,  while  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  them 
whiskey.  He  said,  also,  that  the  advice  of  the  whiskey  sellers  and 
other  traders  was  unbounded  in  its  influence  upon  the  Indian ;  and 
that  he  had  found  much  difficulty  in  treating  with  them  on  that  account, 
as  these  traders  were  constantly  hanging  about  them,  and  advising  them 
against  adopting  such  a  course  as  would  be  for  their  good ;  caution- 
ing them  not  to  leave  the  chase,  nor  lay  down  the  gun  or  the  blanket ; 
to  have  no  Schools  established  among  them ;  and,  in  fine,  against  civili- 
zation in  any  way." 

The  Government  is  not  ignorant  of  this  evil,  to  which  its 
own  officers,  as  well  as  the  writers  just  quoted,  have  called  its 
attention. 

The  Commissioner  observes,  in  the  Report  from  which 
extracts  have  already  been  read — 

"For  the  last  three  years  I  have  very  earnestly,  but  respectfully, 
pressed  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  supplying  Indians  with  such 
goods  as  their  necessities  or  circumstances  require,  over  and  above  those 
fiirnished  them  under  treaties  by  the  United  States. 

"  In  furtherance  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  trade,  as  now  carried 
on  by  persons  licenced  according  to  law,  is  injurious  to  the  buyer,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  induce  the  tribes  who  are  the  recipients  of  money 
to  take  goods  from  us  in  lieu  thereof. "" 

On  the  same  subject  Governor  Chambers  writes,  from  Bur- 
lington, in  Iowa,  July  29, 1843 — 

"  The  Department  will  pardon  me  for  availing  myself  of  this  occasion 
to  repeat  my  formerly-expressed  opinion,  that  the  whole  system  of  trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  is  radically  wrong,  the  great 
source  of  ruin  to  the  Indians,  and  creative  of  power  and  influence  over 
them,  which  has  grown  stronger  than  the  power  from  which  it  is  derived, 
and  attended,  in.  various  ways,  with  immense  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  gross  imposition  upon  the  Indians.^' 

INDIANS  OF  BRAZIL. 

Though  some  demonstrations  w^ere  made  in  favour  of  the 
Indian  Population  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the 
present  Emperor,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  recently  done, 
and  their  position  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  Brazilian  territories  contain  the 
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greater  number  of  South- American  Aborigines.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  it  was  proposed  in  the  general  Legislative 
Assembly  at  Rio,  to  allow  the  Indians  of  Para,  who  are  settled 
in  villages,  to  participate  in  the  right  of  sending  Representatives 
to  the  Chambers  ;  but  the  motion  was  rejected  in  limine. 

The  Government  has  been  authorized  to  send  for  forty  Ca- 
puchin Friars  from  Naples,  in  order,  as  it  is  said,  to  restore 
Christianity  and  Civilization  amongst  the  Indians;  and  it  is 
stated  that  two  or  three  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  have  already 
arrived.  One  of  them,  Francisco  De  Monte  Santo  Pito,  has 
written  a  Letter,  which  is  published  in  a  Brazilian  Paper, 
calculated  to  excite  serious  apprehension,  that  if  his  instruction 
be  useful  to  one  portion  of  Indians  his  presence  may  be  destruc- 
tive to  others ;  as  he  makes  an  urgent  request  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  supply  him  with  three  or  four  field-pieces,  to  keep 
back  the  hordes  of  savages  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and 
who  have  attempted  his  life.  It  would  seem  that  the  concilia- 
tion, and  not  the  coercion  of  these  Indians  should  be  his  object. 

The  President  of  the  Province  of  Bahia  says,  in  a  recent 
Report  to  the  Provincial  Chambers,  "  Neither  zeal  for  Religion 
nor  love  of  Civilization  has  caused  any  of  our  Clergy  to  offer 
themselves  for  the  task  of  gathering  the  wild  Indians,  and 
bringing  them  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  thereby 
adding  to  the  community  a  number  of  these  poor  creatures, 
who,  though  little  inclined  to  labour,  are,  nevertheless,  useful 
for  service  at  sea,  for  cutting  wood,  and  carrying  the  Mails. 
The  excellent  example  of  Brother  Ludovico,  an  Italian  Capuchin, 
who  resides  at  Ferradas,  in  the  district  of  Itheos,  where  he  is 
making  a  slow  progress  in  domesticating  and  converting  some 
Indians,  and  civilizing  those  already  converted,  has  not  served 
as  an  incentive  to  others  to  devote  themselves  to  services  so 
important  both  to  Religion  and  to  the  State ;  since  it  is  certain, 
that,  either  from  the  carelessness  of  the  respective  Directors,  or 
from  the  natural  inclination  of  the  Indians  to  lead  a  wandering 
life,  the  numbers  have  not  increased  in  any  of  the  Indian  Vil- 
lages which  I  have  noticed.  They  have  made  no  progress  in 
commercial  or  manufacturing  industry;  and  have  either  re- 
mained perfectly  stationary,  or  have  decreased.  Some  of  the 
villages  are  no  longer  possessed  by  Indians,  but  by  persons  of 
a  different  race. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Indians  of  South 
America,  it  may  be  stated,  from  the  Annals  of  the  Province  of 
Rio  Grande,  by  Viscount  St.  Leopoldo,  published  in  1840,  that 
the  seven  Missions  of  the  Banda  Oriental  of  Uruguay,  now  be- 
longing to  Brazil,  included  a  Native  Population  of  30,000 ;  but 
that,  according  to  a  statistical  return  made  in  1835,  the  Pro- 
vince contained  only  237 ;  of  whom  107  were  old  or  infirm. 

AFRICA. 

The  accounts  received  from  the  western  coast  of  this  con- 
tinent have  been  of  a  progressively  encouraging  character ;  and 
well-founded  hopes  are  raised,  that  the  light  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  will  penetrate  the  darkness  of  that  benighted  region. 

The  return  of  the  Ashantee  Princes  to  their  native  land,  and 
the  strenuous  and  well-directed  exertions  of  G.  T.  Freeman  and 
his  brother  Missionaries,  whose  health  and  strength  appear  to 
have  been  providentially  sustained  in  that  fatal  climate,  have 
gained  access  to  the  hearts  of  the  barbarous  kings  of  Koomasie, 
Dahomie,  and  Abokuta,  who  exercise  despotic  sway  over  a  nu- 
merous population,  and  live  on  a  scale  of  splendid  expense, 
which  indicates  the  vast  resources  of  the  country,  which  even 
its  degradation  cannot  conceal. 

Schools  and  Places  of  Worship  are  craved  by  the  willing 
people,  and  springing  up  by  their  own  exertions,  and  partly  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  contributions. 

The  iniquitous  Slave  Trade,  which  has  so  long  evaded  the 
provisions  of  treaties  and  the  activity  of  our  cruizers,  must 
give  way  before  this  influence,  and  be  dried  up  at  its  source. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  fatal  and  expensive  service  of  our 
ships-of-war,  engaged  in  effectual  efforts  to  suppress  the  traffic, 
will  be  reduced  and  superseded  when  the  superior  efficiency  of 
the  Missionary,  of  the  enlightened  African  returning  to  his 
native  land,  and  of  the  legitimate  trader,  shall  be  more  fully 
developed,  and  more  generally  recognised.  Already  the  Colo- 
nists of  Liberia,  though  struggling  against  complicated  difficul- 
ties, and  meeting  with  opposition  in  quarters  from  which  it 
should  least  have  been  expected,  have  almost  annihilated  the 
trade  on  about  300  miles  of  coast,  along  which  it  was  formerly 
carried  on  with  fearful  activity.  One  or  two  Slave  Factories, 
sustained  by  European  resources,   have   hitherto  resisted  the 
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reiterated  efforts  of  the  new  Republic,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  will  ultimately  give  way. 

The  native  vigour  of  the  inhabitants  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gaboon  river  has  been  directed  to  their  own  improvement ;  and, 
by  the  force  of  voluntary  imitation,  a  certain  degree  of  British 
civilization  exists  amongst  them.  How  far  this  improvement 
will  be  promoted  or  checked,  by  the  settlements  which  France 
is  forming  in  that  quarter,  remains  to  be  proved. 


NATAL. 

After  Western  Africa,  the  Southern  and  South-Eastern  por 
tions  of  the  Continent  next  claim  attention.  There  we  find  it 
demonstrated,  in  too  clear  a  manner  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  not 
even  the  Slave  Trade  itself,  with  all  the  atrocities  of  its  internal 
wars,  and  the  horrors  of  its  middle  passage,  are  so  destructive 
of  the  Aboriginal  population  of  a  country,  as  colonization,  such 
as  has  been  carried  on  by  civilized  nations.  The  numerous 
people  who  formerly  swarmed  in  that  territory,  and  possessed 
innumerable  herds,  which  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  early 
settlers,  no  longer  exist.  Tribes,  then  remote  and  scarcely 
known,  have  felt  the  withering  influence,  as,  from  one 
period  to  another,  tract  after  tract  has  been  added  to  the 
colonial  territory:  and  as  the  horizon  retreats  before  the 
advancing  traveller,  so  does  the  native  boundary  retire 
before  the  progress  of  the  Dutch  Boer  and  the  British 
Colonist.  A  pretext,  even  a  humane  and  commendable  pre- 
text, has  sometimes  been  urged  for  the  sanction  of  these 
appropriations ;  and  reason  and  law  have  stepped  in  to 
confirm  what  rapine  and  violence  had  commenced.  This  has 
been  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  annexation  of  Natal, 
commenced  by  those  fearful  incursions  of  the  emigrant  Boers, 
to  which  your  attention  has  been  called  in  previous  Reports.  It 
is  ardently  to  be  desired,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  Natives  may 
be  permitted  to  feel  that  British  rule  may  be  extended  for  their 
benefit.  The  Colonial  Government  has,  on  different  occasions, 
expressed  its  desire  to  protect  the  Zoolah  Tribes  against  the 
hostility  of  the  Boers,  before  w^hom  100,000  Natives  are  re- 
ported to  have  fallen  or  fled.  Of  the  measures  which  the 
Government  may  have  taken  for  the  benefit  of  its  native  sub- 
jects in  the  Natal  territory  your  Committee  has  received  no 
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information ;  but  amongst  the  latest  intelligence  from  the  Cape 
it  is  announced  that  a  thriving  Missionary  Settlement  sustained 
by  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  which  remained  after 
several  others  had  been  broken  up  by  the  Boers,  was  discon- 
tinued, in  consequence  of  the  annexation.  The  friends  to  the 
Aborigines  at  the  Cape  have  seen  this  to  be  so  serious  an  evil, 
that,  besides  addressing  an  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  they  have  entered  into  a  subscription  to  continue 
the  Mission,  for  a  time,  at  their  own  expense.  In  the  course 
of  a  conference  which  took  place  on  the  occasion,  the  following 
interesting  particulars  were  stated  respecting  the  people  whom 
the  Boers  have  overthrown,  and  whose  possessions  we  have 
taken : — 

Mr.  Grout,  the  American  Missionary,  who  has  long  resided 
amongst  the  Zoolahs,  says  that  "  they  possess  certain  peculiarities 
not  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  almost  any  other  savages. 
Some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  Missionaries  have  expe- 
rienced in  other  places  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  Zoolahs. 
They  are  comparatively  honest,  and  entirely  sober;  they  may 
be  trusted  with  the  care  of  property ;  and  they  become  exceed- 
ingly useful  as  servants.  My  property  was  in  such  a  situation, 
while  I  was  in  that  country,  that,  if  they  had  been  disposed  to 
plunder  me,  they  might  have  taken  every  thing  I  had ;  and  yet 
I  may  say,  that,  during  the  whole  nine  years,  I  have  never 
missed  articles  to  the  value  altogether  of  half-a-crown.  I  felt 
that  my  cattle  were  as  safe  with  a  Zoolah  herdsman  as  if  I  had 
been  with  them  myself.  Their  characteristic  honesty  is  attri- 
buted to  the  rigid  government  under  which  they  were  kept  by 
Dingaan."  He  further  observed,  that  he  had  never  known  one 
of  this  people  become  a  drunkard.  He  has  known  a  Zoolah  to 
be  entrapped  into  intoxication,  but  he  could  not  be  caught  a 
second  time.  When  the  intoxicating  liquor  has  been  offered  to 
them,  they  have  said,  "No,  this  is  fire:  it  has  injured  me,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  touch  it  again.'' 

When  he  visited  Panda,  the  present  Chief,  he  found  that  he 
had  a  small  quantity  of  brandy,  which  he  offered  to  him,  and 
said,  "  I  keep  it  for  White  Men,  to  welcome  them ;  but  I  have 
no  appetite  for  it :  I  have  tasted  it,  but  I  never  wish  to  taste  it 
again." 

Mr.  Grout  describes   their  chastity  as   equally  remarkable. 
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Their  children  acquire  instruction  with  great  ease.  He  says, 
"  I  must  say,  I  never  saw  children  learn  so  fast.""  I  have  seen 
Zoolah  children,  about  eight  years  of  age,  who  had  never  seen 
a  letter,  in  one  year  reading  the  Testament ;  or  they  would  take 
a  slate,  and  perform  operations  in  the  four  elementary  rules  of 
Arithmetic. 

"  The  Zoolahs  are  exceedingly  friendly  towards  the  English. 
They  think  that  since  the  English  took  the  country  they  have 
a  protector  and  friend  in  them ;  and  an  Englishman  may  go 
about  in  the  country  with  perfect  security." 

When  we  reflect  how  often  the  confiding  hopes  which  the 
Aborigines  of  different  countries  have  placed  in  British  alliance 
and  protection  have  been  fearfully  disappointed,  and  how  often 
friendship  has  consequently  been  converted  into  hostility,  we 
can  scarcely  dare  to  anticipate  a  different  result  in  the  case  of 
this  interesting  remnant,  who  have  escaped  the  destruction 
which  the  immigration  of  the  Boers  has  brought  upon  their 
countrymen.  Into  what  the  Caffre  now  is,  his  kinsman,  the 
Zoolah,  may  eventually  be  transformed. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  Committee  must  now  proceed  to  notice  the  tribes  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Cape  territory. 

During  the  last  year  the  most  serious  apprehensions  have 
been  entertained  by  their  warmest  friends  in  the  Colony.  The 
treaties  entered  into  by  Sir  Andreis  Stockenstrom,  which  were 
regarded  as  the  pledge  of  peace  by  the  native  tribes,  have  been 
continually  assailed  by  a  party  in  the  Colony ;  and  in  the  wish 
to  bring  them  into  disrepute,  they  have  been  very  imperfectly 
carried  out.  The  herds  of  the  Settlers  have  not  been  so  secure 
as  they  might  have  been ;  whilst  the  Native  Chiefs  have  been 
irritated  to  a  degree  which  has  rendered  a  renewal  of  the  war 
all  but  inevitable.  Still,  that  event,  which  would  only  be  the 
signal  for  a  further  appropriation  of  territory,  has  been  happily 
warded  off;  and  a  return  to  the  old  policy,  so  much  desired  by 
some  of  the  Settlers,  has  not  taken  place.  It  is  cause  for 
sincere  regret,  that  the  property  of  the  Settlers,  and  in  some 
instances  the  lives  of  their  servants,  should  be  in  danger ;  but 
such  must  almost  necessarily  be  the  state  of  things  when  there 
IS  a  great  extent  of  undefinable  boundary,  when  a  low  degree 
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of  civilization  exists  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  the  restraints  of  the 
law  are  imperfectly  applied.  It  is  from  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  not  from  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  that  the  desirable 
change  must  proceed ;  and  more  especially  from  the  introduction 
of  that  organization  of  the  Natives,  under  British  influence, 
which  this  Society  has  so  long  advocated. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  know,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
uneasiness  which  has  prevailed.  Christian  instructors  have 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  and  that  in  most  instances  they 
have  been  well  received. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Respecting  the  Aborigines  of  Australia  your  Committee  has 
no  cheering  prospects  to  offer.  On  the  part  of  the  Settlers, 
heavy  complaints  are  made  against  the  present  system  of 
Aborigines'  Protectors.  Whilst  they  incur  a  great  expense  upon 
the  Colonies,  they  effect  little  sensible  good  for  the  Natives ; 
and  by  the  fact  of  bringing  them  together  in  considerable  num- 
bers, under  very  imperfect  restraint,  they  increase  the  inse- 
curity of  property  to  the  Settlers,  to  whose  excited  passions  the 
Natives  at  times  fall  a  sacrifice.  This  state  of  things  is  doubt- 
less as  difficult  to  alter,  as  it  is  deplorable  to  observe ;  but 
amelioration  should  not,  on  this  account,  be  the  less  sedulously 
sought.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that 
the  capital  punishment  of  Natives,  who  imperfectly  understand 
the  nature  of  their  offence  and  its  consequences,  cannot  con- 
stitute a  very  profitable  spectacle  to  hundreds  of  Europeans 
collected  to  witness  the  execution ;  and  that  the  manifest  diffi- 
culty which  attends  the  production  of  adequate  evidence,  and 
the  consequent  ready  escape  from  conviction  when  cases  of 
native  death  and  injury  are  brought  into  court,  must,  to  an 
incalculable  degree,  increase  the  danger  in  which  the  lives  of 
the  Natives  are  placed. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  amongst  the  White  population 
there  are  many  who  feel  a  deep  sympathy  in  the  degraded  and 
suffering  condition  of  the  Natives,  without  being  able  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  on  their  behalf  And  it  may  not  be  amiss  here 
to  state,  that  the  absence  of  sufficiently  circumstantial  and  per- 
sonally-attested narratives,  in  those  communications  in  which 
they  convey  their  feelings  to  their  friends  in  England  presents 
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a  most  serious  impediment  to  the  efforts  of  those,  who,  on  the 
part  of  this  Society,  or  in  some  other  mode,  would  be  prompt  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  There  is  a  concurrence  of 
testimony  in  praise  of  the  benevolent  efforts  of  a  few  devoted 
German  Missionaries ;  but  their  isolated  labours  are  on  too 
small  a  scale  to  have  led  to  any  great  result,  although  the 
traveller  and  the  naturalist  may  find,  in  their  pupils,  guides 
and  assistants,  whose  services  are  indispensable  to  his  success, 
and  who  prove  the  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  the 
persecuted  Aborigines,  were  their  situation  properly  attended  to. 

ISLANDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  prospects  of  the  Natives  in  the  widely-scattered  islands 
of  the  Pacific  are  by  no  means  bright. 

Of  these,  the  Sandwich  Islanders  appear  to  be  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  path  of  civilization.  The  use  of  letters  is  widely 
diffused  amongst  them,  and  they  possess  a  code  of  laws  which 
has  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  printed.  Their  form  of 
Government,  which  is  at  present  very  defective,  is,  doubtless,  in 
course  of  improvement.  Their  independence  as  a  people  has 
been  threatened  by  different  civilized  powers,  but  has  recently 
been  recognised  by  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States.  The  Native  Population,  except  in  our  limited  district, 
is  rapidly  declining  in  numbers.  The  Natives  of  the  Society 
Islands  are  in  a  somewhat  similar  state.  Missionary  exertion 
has  produced  a  pretty  general  profession  of  Christianity,  and  edu- 
cation has  likewise  made  considerable  progress.  From  various 
causes,  the  population  of  these  islands  is  rapidly  wasting.  The 
unhappy  circumstances  which  have  attended  their  political  state 
are  of  such  recent  occurrence,  and  are  so  generally  known,  as  to 
need  no  transient  notice  here,  and  a  lengthened  detail  would  be 
out  of  place.  To  them  the  friends  of  the  Aborigines  must  look 
with  painful  anxiety,  since,  setting  every  other  consideration 
aside,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  recent  changes  must  mate- 
rially affect  the  labours  of  those  Missionaries  whose  exertions 
have  mainly  contributed  to  their  religious  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

In  the  Marquesas,  recently  appropriated  by  France,  dreadful 
collisions  have  taken  place  between  Natives  and  Europeans. 
Both  parties  have  suffered;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
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greatest  loss  will  eventually  fall  on  the  side  of  the  Natives. 

It  must  necessarily  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
mischief,  the  suffering,  and  the  loss  of  life  to  the  Natives  and 
their  visitors,  arising  from  that  extensive  but  irregular  inter- 
course, which  is  maintained  between  various  islands  and  trading- 
vessels  ;  yet  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  one  of  these,  which  has  ac- 
cidentally come  to  light,  is  too  flagrant  to  be  suffered  to  pass  un- 
noticed. The  master  of  one  of  these  vessels,  a  British  subject, 
having,  with  false  assurances  as  to  his  conduct,  obtained  a  crew 
of  sixty  Natives,  proceeded  to  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  sandal- wood.  The  Natives,  who  have 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  value  of  this  precious  wood, 
were  unwilling  to  have  it  stolen  from  them :  a  battle  took 
place,  in  which  many  of  the  Islanders  were  slain,  their  habi- 
tations were  destroyed,  and  those  who  escaped,  having  taken 
refuge  in  a  cave,  were  put  to  a  cruel  death,  being  burnt  or 
suffocated  by  a  large  fire,  which  the  assailants,  regardless  of 
age  or  sex,  had  purposely  lighted  at  its  mouth.  The  Mis- 
sionary who  makes  this  communication  states  that  several  of 
the  Tonga  people  who  had  been  led  into  this  expedition  were 
professed  converts  to  Christianity ;  and  that  serious  trouble  had 
arisen  in  the  little  Church  in  consequence.  That  the  name  of 
Christianity  is  scandalized  by  such  proceedings  is  obvious ;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that,  in  some  of  those  instances  in 
which  Europeans  have  appeared  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  un- 
provoked barbarity  of  savages,  they  have,  in  reality,  been  the 
victims  of  that  revenge  which  the  aggressions  of  Whites  had 
previously  excited. 

The  lamented  death  of  the  Missionary  Williams  is  known  to 
have  originated  in  such  a  cause  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  recent  massacre  of  a  ship's  crew  and  two  Native  Missio- 
naries at  the  Pine  Islands  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Committee  has  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  this  sketch 
the  notice  of  one  of  the  most  recent,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  British  Colonies. 

In  attempting  to  speak  of  New  Zealand  they  feel  that,  for 
many  reasons,  the  task  is  a  difficult  one.  Although  sensible 
that,  as  the  Agents  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  they 
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are  only  directly  concerned  with  that  which  interests  the  pre- 
servation and  welfare  of  the  native  population,  their  cause  is  so 
intimately  blended  with  that  of  other  parties  who  have  strong 
claims  on  the  regard  and  sympathy  of  their  fellow-subjects  and 
countrymen,  that  it  is  impossible  to  look^  at  and  comprehend, 
much  less  to  act,  in  the  case  of  the  Natives  abstractedly  from 
that  of  other  parties.  There  is  no  alternative  between  aban- 
doning their  duty  with  respect  to  an  important  field  of  service, 
on  which  the  rights  of  the  Aborigines  generally,  and  of  a  most 
interesting  people  in  particular,  are  to  be  maintained,  and 
noticing  transactions  in  which  others  are  concerned ;  although, 
as  relates  to  some  of  these,  facts  are  still  involved  in  uncertainty. 
As  a  prelude,  therefore,  to  any  statements  in  relation  to  the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand,  the  Committee  are  bound,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Society  itself,  as  well  as  on  their  own  account,  to  state, 
that  whilst  they  see  intermixed  with  the  affairs  of  the  Natives 
several  other  parties  who  may  be  sufficiently  described  as  ori- 
ginal settlers — the  New-Zealand  Company— emigrants  intro- 
duced subsequently  to  the  existence  of  this  Company — and  the 
British  Government, — they  are  very  far  from  seeking  to  place 
either  the  Society  or  themselves  in  a  hostile  or  offensive  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  any  of  them. 

They  are  alike  anxious,  neither  to  receive  and  propagate  mis- 
statements, nor  to  shrink  from  their  duty  of  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  Natives  when  the  right  is  on  their  side.  To  the  Govern- 
ment they  give  full  credit  for  the  desire  to  promote  the  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice,  and  the  equal  protection  of  all 
classes ;  and  they  recognise,  in  the  appointment  of  Captain 
Fitzroy,  a  determination  to  adjust  those  matters,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  his  predecessor,  and  those  who  temporarily  held 
the  office  after  his  decease,  had  not  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a 
satisfactory  state. 

As  respects  the  Company,  the  Society  has  always  recognised 
its  desire  to  improve  upon  most  of  its  colonizing  predecessors 
in  its  treatment  of  the  Natives  of  the  soil :  but  whilst  applaud- 
ing the  sentiments  which  it  has  avowed,  and  entertaining  a 
personal  esteem  for  many  of  its  Members,  and  seeking  to  main- 
tain amicable  relations  with  its  Directors,  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  recorded  mongst  the  supporters  of  the  So- 
ciety, it  has  not  professed  its  adhesion  to  all  the  acts  of  that 
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body,  so  far  as  the  Natives  are  concerned ;  and  still  less  is  it 
ready  to  approve  of  all  the  acts  of  its  distant  Agents.  From 
the  recent  emigrants,  whom  the  offers  of  the  Company  or  the 
Government  have  induced  to  transfer  themselves,  their  families, 
and  all  that  they  possessed,  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
globe,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  peaceful  home,  where  they  could 
give  free  scope  to  their  exertions ;  but  who,  whilst  unable  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  land  which  they  thought  they  had  pur- 
chased, have  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  property  for  the 
means  of  existence ;  it  does  not  withhold  that  sympathy  which 
must  be  the  common  feeling  of  all  their  countrymen  who  are 
aware  of  their  misfortunes.  But,  in  pity  for  the  Settler,  the 
Committee  see  no  sanction  for  dispossessing  the  Native  before 
the  extinction  of  his  title  has  been  justly  settled ;  nor  for  that 
irregular  occupation  of  native  land,  commonly  designated  as 
"  squatting,"  which  it  is  understood  is  now  becoming  the  practice 
of  European  emigrants  to  New  Zealand. 

The  case  of  the  early  Settlers  involves  more  complicated 
difficulties,  originating  not  merely  in  the  comparative  antiquity 
of  their  titles,  but  also  in  the  variety  of  the  claims  upon  which 
their  titles  are  assumed,  as  well  as  in  the  great  diversity  of 
personal  character  comprehended  in  this  class ;  amongst  whom 
are  to  be  found  the  highly- professing  Missionary,  the  honest 
and  honourable  trader,  the  runaway  sailor,  and  the  escaped 
convict. 

That  difficulties,  productive  of  serious  evils  to  many  worthy 
and  unoffending  persons,  should  arise  from  the  necessarily  pro- 
tracted adjustment  of  the  claims  of  this  class,  must  obviously  be 
the  subject  of  regret,  more  than  of  surprise ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  in  the  Councils  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  zeal 
and  prudence  of  its  executive  in  the  Colony,  the  means  will  be 
found  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  circumstances  which  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent.  With  respect  to  the  remaining  class,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  errors  or  mistakes  into  which,  from  various 
causes,  the  classes  already  mentioned  may  have  fallen,  it  is  just 
and  obvious,  that  from  them  the  resulting  evils  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  averted :  and  it  is  to  this  class,  which  consists  of  the 
native  population,  that  the  attention  of  your  Society  is  legiti- 
mately applied. 

Whilst,  as  a  body,  theirs  is  the  greatest  danger,  it  is  not  one 
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into  which  they  have  recklessly  rushed,  but  it  has  been  brought 
upon  them  by  powerful  causes,  which  they  could  neither  foresee 
nor  prevent.  Being  immeasurably  the  weakest,  except  in 
numerical  strength,  the  claims  of  every  other  party,  whether 
valid  or  not,  are  ultimately  urged  against  theirs.  And  whilst 
the  official  adjusters  of  these  claims  are  foreigners,  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  native  language  and  customs,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  the  circumstances  by  which  title  may  be  influ- 
enced, it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  integrity  of  these  indivi- 
duals, to  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Natives  to  meet 
their  opponents  on  these  occasions  upon  equal  terms. 

The  comparatively  recent  event,  which,  from  the  loss  of 
European  life,  has  produced  so  powerful  a  sensation  at  home,  as 
well  as  in  the  Colony,  is  a  painfully  practical  illustration  of 
these  views,  which  forebode  the  progressive  decline  of  the 
Natives,  conjoined  with  occasional  injury  and  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  Whites.  This  fatal  affray  grew  out  of  a  disputed 
title  to  land,  which,  whether  the  apparently  weak  grounds  put 
forth  by  the  Colonists  were  tenable  or  otherwise,  the  Native 
Chiefs  were  willing  to  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  Officer  con- 
stituted for  this  purpose  by  the  British  Government.  This 
delay,  however,  would  not  suit  the  Colonists,  and  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  for  appropriating  the  land,  by  surveying  and  mark- 
ing it,  were  commenced:  but  they  were  first  remonstrated 
against,  and  then  resisted,  by  the  Natives ;  who,  after  carefully 
removing  the  property  of  the  surveyors,  proceeded  to  burn  the 
hut,  constructed  of  materials  produced  by  land  which,  by  hypo- 
thesis,  was  their  own.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  could  the  Native 
Chiefs  comprehend  the  charge  of  arson  founded  upon  such  a 
transaction  ?  and  how  could  they  understand  the  justice  of  the 
complaining  party,  coming  from  a  distance  and  claiming  autho- 
rity in  the  midst  of  their  people.^  They  did  not,  however, 
advance  to  repel  the  intruders,  who  evidently  contemplated 
resistance,  and,  by  coming  with  arms,  suggested  the  use  of 
them,  and,  as  it  appears,  fired  the  first  shot ;  whilst  the  Natives 
not  only  endeavoured  to  avert  collision,  but,  by  the  presence  of 
their  women  and  children,  evidently  shewed,  that,  on  that  occa- 
sion at  least,  they  did  not  intend  to  fight.  One  of  the  Natives, 
with  his  Testament  in  his  hand,  appealed  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  which  the  Whites  had  taught  them  to  })rofess,  and, 
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in  the  very  midst  of  the  firing,  renewed  the  same  remonstrance. 

Instead  of  being  flushed  with  the  superiority  which  they  had 
obtained,  they  were  prompt  to  suspend  the  strife.  Many  of 
the  Natives  expressed  their  regret  at  the  sacrifice  of  European 
life ;  and  as  a  proof  how  little  aggression  was  to  be  feared  from 
them,  individuals  connected  with  the  White  party  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  expose  themselves  among  the  Natives,  in  their  Pahs,  a 
few  days  after  the  occurrence  had  taken  place. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  condemn,  as  well  as  to  deplore,  the 
barbarous  act  by  which  so  many  of  our  countrymen — some  of 
whom  had  not  even  borne  arms — were  cut  ofi*  after  they  had 
surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners  at  discretion.  Yet,  even 
with  respect  to  this,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  point  of 
false  honour,  connected  with  the  ancient  usages  of  the  country, 
was  involved  in  the  transaction. 

It  is  difficult,  in  this  unhappy  occurrence,  to  see  any  ground 
for  that  display  of  hostile  feeling  which  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Settlers  ;  and  your  Committee  felt  that  it  became  their 
duty  to  memorialize  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  to  petition 
Parliament,  in  opposition  to  the  prayer  of  the  Colonists  for 
military  force  to  sustain  them  against  the  Natives ;  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  as  British  subjects,  are  entitled  to 
equal  participation  in  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  Colony. 
That  the  late  collision  is,  in  its  consequences,  more  injurious  to 
the  Natives  than  to  the  Settlers,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact, 
that  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  Missionary  Settle- 
ments, to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  which  the 
Natives  had  substantially  contributed,  was  immediately  broken 
up,  the  Natives  persisting  in  retiring  from  the  proximity  of 
the  Whites.  The  Natives  are  described  as  sadly  deteriorating 
in  piety  and  cleanliness  as  their  communication  with  Whites 
has  increased ;  and  the  persons  and  houses  of  the  Natives 
at  Port  Nicholson,  generally,  are  less  cleanly  than  those  of 
other  Natives  at  a  distance  from  the  European  Settlements. 

CONCLUSION. 

Good  is  sometimes  permitted  to  flow  out  of  evil ;  and  it  may 
be  that  a  useful  lesson  has  been  imparted  by  the  collision  at 
Cloudy  Bay,  provided  that  those  most  interested  will  receive 
instruction  from  it.      Whilst  the  tendencies  of  modern  coloni- 
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zation  remain  unchanged,  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the  previous 
inhabitants  must  be  the  inevitable  result.  Courted  and  ho- 
spitably received  in  the  first  instance,  the  Colonists  soon  sink  in 
the  estimate  which  the  Natives  have  formed  of  them  ;  aversion 
succeeds ;  and  collision  quickly  follows.  When  recourse  is  had 
to  arms,  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Natives  is  certain ;  and  it  is 
not  the  fate  of  Hentza,  the  CafFre  Chief,  alone  which  verifies  the 
assertion  which  he  made,  that  imagination  cannot  paint  a 
demon  more  horrible  than  the  White  Man,  nor  any  curse  equal 
that  of  communion  with  him. 

In  conclusion,  we  w^ould  adopt,  in  reference  to  Aboriginal 
Tribes  generally,  the  language  employed  by  the  American 
Association  for  Indian  Missions,  in  speaking  of  the  objects  of 
their  care,  that — 

"  The  happiness  of  the  European  race  in  America  would  doubtless 
have  been  promoted  by  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  Aborigines. 
But  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  interests  of  the  former  has  resulted  in 
injury  to  both,  but  especially  to  the  latter.  Our  country  afforded  ample 
room  for  all :  and  had  there  been  secured  to  the  Natives  suitable  loca- 
tions, in  which  they  could  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  law,  and  all  the 
institutions  promotive  of  happiness  in  civilized  society,  and  especially 
the  advantages  of  religious  instruction,  millions  of  money  might  have 
been  saved,  and  other  and  greater  calamities  of  Indian  warfare  might 
have  been  prevented ;  and  instead  of  having  a  miserable  race  of  men 
perishing  on  our  borders,  under  accumulating  woes,  the  American 
Indian  would  have  stood  erect  by  our  side,  manly  and  magnanimous, 
claiming  us  as  benefactors,  defending  our  Institutions  because  he  had 
adopted  them,  and  blessing  the  Great  Spirit  for  planting  us  in  their 
country.*' 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF    THE 

ABORIGINES'  PROTECTION  SOCIETY, 

HELD  AT 

G^ro0bg  i^all,  t^i^j^opsgate  .Stmt, 

On  MONDAY  MAY  19,  1845. 
JAMES  BELL,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Report  having  been  read,  the  following  RESOLUTIONS 
were  passed  unanimously  : — 

I.  It  was  moved  by  John  Burnett  ;  and  seconded  by  Joseph 

John  Gurney — 

That  the  Report  which  has  been  now  read  be  printed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee ;  and  that  the  Gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  read  con- 
stitute the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

II.  It  was  moved  by  Francis  Sibson;   and  seconded  by  Mr. 

Foster — 

That  the  Society,  which,  from  its  commencement,  has  urged  the  importance 
of  the  publication  of  Official  Reports  regarding  the  condition  of  the  uncivi- 
lized Aboriginal  population  of  the  British  Colonies,  cannot  refrain  from  the 
expression  of  its  pleasure  at  the  progress  which  has  been  made  towards  the 
consummation  of  this  object  during  the  past  year. 

Whilst  it  gratefully  acknowledges  the  adoption  of  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonial  Office  in  many  respects  consonant  with  the  views  entertained  by 
the  Society,  it  would  yet  desire  that  the  Indians  of  British  North  America 
may  be  placed  in  possession  of  more  secure  titles  to  their  land,  and  that  their 
rights  may  be  more  strictly  equalized  with  those  of  their  Colonial  fellow-sub- 
jects. And  likewise.  That,  in  the  arrangements  to  be  made  in  Australia,  the 
proceeds  from  the  land  being  made  dependent  on  a  species  of  rent  in  the 
place  of  purchase  money,  the  spirit  of  the  law  which  devoted  16  per  cent,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Natives  may  not  be  departed  from,  but  that  an  equivalent 
appropriation  be  made  and  duly  applied  on  their  behalf 
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III.  It    was    moved    by  D.   Schmidt;    and    seconded    by 
Jones — 

That  the  present  state  of  the  uncivilized  Aborigines  of  different  parts  of 
the  globe  is  such  as  to  demand  an  increase  rather  than  relaxation  of  effort  ; 
that  the  principles  on  which  success  must  depend,  and  the  course  which  ex- 
perience has  the  most  sanctioned,  merit  further  study ;  and  that  as  expense 
and  labour  are  necessarily  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects, 
this  Meeting  recommends  them  to  the  zealous  and  liberal  support  of  the 
friends  of  humanity. 

IV.  It  was  moved  by  Edward  Carrol  ;  and  seconded  by  A.  B. 
Wright — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Treasurer,  James  Bell, 
for  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  the  Society,  and  particularly  in  taking 
the  Chair  on  this  present  occasion. 


REPORT 


ABORIGINES'  PROTECTION  SOCIETY 

.  SIG>HTB    ASTSrZVERSil.Zt-7. 

MAY,  1845. 


Since  the  Members  of  the  Aborigines'*  Protection  Society  were 
convened  in  their  last  General  Meeting  the  hand  of  death  has 
deprived  the  Society  of  its  excellent  President,  whose  varied 
and  continued  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  abused  and  suffering 
tribes  of  the  human  race  had  almost  identified  his  name  with 
the  cause  in  which  this  arid  kindred  Societies  are  engaged ;  and 
your  Committee  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  you  or  to  them- 
selves, did  they  not  make  this  event  the  first  subject  of  allusion 
in  their  present  yearly  Report.  They  have  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  duty  of  filling  the  vacancy  which  the  death  of  Sir  T. 
Fowell  Buxton  has  occasioned ;  but  such  a  task  is  not  easily 
performed,  and  it  remains  unaccomplished.  The  following 
Minute,  which  was  passed  on  the  occasion,  records  the  feelings 
of  the  Committee,  with  which  their  fellow  members  will  doubt- 
less sympathize: — 

"  In  turning  their  attention  to  the  election  of  a  new  President,  the 
Committee  is  renewedly  made  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  the  loss 
which  they  have  sustained,  first  in  the  serious  illness,  and  eventually 
in  the  death  of  their  l^te  lamented  President,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton. 
Although  it  would  be  a  superfluous  tribute  to  his  merits  were  the  Com- 
mittee to  record  a  laboured  eulogium  on  his  character,  yet  it  is  due  both 
to  their  own  feelings  on  the  occasion,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  which  stands  so  greatly  in  need  of  more 
numerous  friends  and  more  effectual  personal  exertion,  to  insist  upon 
the  important  fact,  that  the  strong  and  generally-acknowledged  claim  to 
the  honour  and  regard  of  his  countrymen,  which  was  enjoyed  by  their 
late  President,  was  founded  upon  that  practical  and  Christian  bene- 
volence which,  having  for  its  first  objects  the  distressed  and  miserable 
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and  deg:raded  amongst  his  own  neighbours  and  countrymen,  became 
progressively  extended  to  the  Natives  of  Africa,  and  to  the  Slaves  in  the 
Eastern  as  well  as  in  the  Western  possessions  of  the  British  Empire ; 
and  ultimately  embraced  those  still  more-feeble  and  more- degraded 
branches  of  the  human  family,  the  so-called  "Aborigines"  of  those 
portions  of  the  globe  which  have  been  the  longest  and  the  farthest 
removed  from  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

'*  The  example  of  Sir  T.  Fowell  ;^Buxton  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  one  amongst  the  numerous  instances  which  furnish  a  strong  practical 
refutation  of  the  often-repeated  accusation,  that  sympathy  for  distant 
and  foreign  objects  of  compassion  is  associated  with  the  neglect  of  those 
miseries  and  sufferings  which  are  more  immediately  in  view,  and  offer 
the  strongest  claims  for  succour  and  alleviation/' 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

The  Subscriptions  of  the  past  year  not  having  been  fully 
collected,  the  Balance  Sheet  is  not  in  a  state  to  be  laid  before 
the  Meeting. 

The  expenditure  having  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  amount, 
by  dispensing  w^ith  an  Office  and  paid  Secretary,  w^ill  be  nearly 
or  quite  covered  by  the  receipts,  although  no  new  donation  of 
5/.  or  upv^ards  can  be  reported  in  this  as  in  many  former 
years.*  The  operations  of  the  Committee  for  the  diffusion  of 
information  have,  in  consequence,  been  proportionably  cur- 
tailed. 

Although,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work  which  your 
Society  has  undertaken,  in  obtaining  for  the  comparatively 
weak  and  uncivilized  portion  of  the  human  race  against  per- 
sonal injury,  protection  of  rights,  and  participation  in  the 
privileges  and  blessings  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has 
bestowed  on  mankind,  your  Committee  have  necessarily,  at 
times,  to  perform  the  ungracious  task  of  publishing  and  calling 
attention  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  may  occa- 
sionally be  placed  in  opposition  to  some  of  their  countrymen, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  British  Colonies,  they  cannot  too  often 
disclaim  the  desire  to  criminate  individuals,  or  the  wish  to 
obstruct  any  wise  system  of  colonization,  by  which  civilization 
may  be  made  to  occupy  the  desert  tracts  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  and  the  good  of  nations,  and  the  prosperity  of  our 

^  The  Donations  of  J.  J.  Gurney  and  others  have  since  been  received. 
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own  in  particular,  may  be  essentially  and  effectually  promoted. 
They  therefore  dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure  on  those  official 
acts  by  which,  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  civilized  society,  the 
rights  of  the  Aborigines  are  acknowledged,  and  provisions 
made  for  their  protection  and  benefit.  In  former  years,  acts 
of  this  description,  emanating  from  the  Crown,  from  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  and  from  authorities  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  Colonies  themselves,  have  been  gratefully  and 
expressly  acknowledged;  but  in  no  former  year  have  the 
documents  published  by  Parliament  furnished  more  numerous 
proofs  of  an  operative  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
under  different  administrations,  to  check  those  causes  which 
exert  so  baneful  an  influence  on  the  Native  races.  And  whilst 
it  must  be  admitted  that  much  remains  to  be  attempted,  and 
that  many  past  attempts  have  proved  abortive,  it  is  consoling 
to  know  that  our  appeals  have  free  admission  to  the  highest 
quarters,  and  that  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  subjects  to 
which  they  relate.  On  different  occasions,  during  the  past 
year,  your  Committee  have  been  favoured  with  copies  of  com- 
munications received  at  the  Colonial  Office. 

Interesting  letters  have  been  received  from  friends  to  the 
Aborigines,  in  various  Colonies,  by  the  Secretary  and  other 
Members  of  the  Committee ;  and  grateful  acknowledgment  is 
due  for  the  transmission  of  several  Colonial  Newspapers,  con- 
taining valuable  information  in  relation  to  the  Native  popu- 
lation. 

In  taking  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  present  situation 
and  future  prospects  of  the  uncivilized  races,  painful  reflections 
inevitably  arise,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  give  way  to  the  feeling 
of  discouragement  which  they  produce.  Amidst  suffering,  de- 
gradation, and  extinction,  which  seem  to  be  the  common  lot  of 
the  uncivilized  when  they  come  into  contact  with  civilized  man, 
we  may  at  times  see,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  a  little  settle- 
ment thriving  under  the  parental  care  of  some  zealous  and 
devoted  Missionary,  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task  which  he 
has  undertaken  ;  or  a  tribe  reduced  to  order  and  conducted 
towards  prosperity  by  some  superior  Chief,  who  is  endeavour- 
ing by  his  acts  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion. 

But  how  often  have  these  fair  spots  been  swept  away  by  the 
overwhelming  flood  of  White  aggrandizement,  by  the  attacks 
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of  jealous  and  barbarous  tribes,  or  by  the  evil  working  of  na- 
tional and  political  jealousy !  How  often  has  the  attempt  to 
plant  Christianity,  and  introduce  the  arrangements  of  civilized 
life,  been  undertaken  without  success,  and  speedily  abandoned ! 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  these  unhappy  results  which 
can  justify  the  desertion  of  the  work.  They  rather  furnish  oc- 
casions in  which  the  elements  of  success,  as  well  as  of  failure, 
may  be  studied;  so  that,  shunning  the  one  and  cherishing  the 
other,  we  may  hope  to  triumph  in  the  end. 

If  the  good  seed  which  was  designed  to  be  sown  have  fallen 
by  the  way-side,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  fowls  of  the  air 
have  carried  it  away.  If  it  have  been  sown  in  unprepared 
ground,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  seed  which  may  have 
germinated  be  killed  with  drought,  or  choked  with  weeds ;  but 
we  ought  rather  to  seek  to  improve  the  soil,  and  not  desist 
from  our  labour  until  it  is  blessed  with  the  abundant  increase 
which  we  are  permitted  to  expect.  We  must,  however,  perse- 
vere with  judgment,  and  sedulously  endeavour  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  experience.  The  practical  man  has  failed,  and  the 
causes  of  his  failure  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied ;  and  the 
plans  of  the  theorist,  though  connected  with  some  important 
principle,  may  be  abortive  from  the  want  of  practical  know- 
ledge. 

Nothing  is  more  generally  admitted,  than  that,  in  the  com- 
monest affairs  of  human  society,  in  which  the  exertions  of  indi- 
viduals are  combined,  tact,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
are  essential  requisites  in  the  controlling  minds. 

If  this  knowledge  be  essential  in  circumstances  in  which  cus- 
tom and  established  rules  may  serve  as  guides,  they  are  more 
abundantly  necessary  in  those  situations  in  which  men  of  dif- 
ferent races  have  to  deal  with  each  other ;  when  the  means  of 
communication  are  imperfect,  the  power  and  extent  of  com- 
prehension limited;  when  inveterate  prejudices  may  present 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  where  they  had  not  been  anti- 
cipated ;  where  modes  of  thought  may  be  as  different  as  the 
physical  condition ;  and  where  the  power  of  the  inducements 
offered,  and  the  strength  of  resolution  produced,  can  be  calcu- 
lated by  no  certain  rule.  He  who  has  to  deal  with  men  of  a 
different  race  requires  a  tact  and  a  readiness  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  character  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  is  exercised 
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by  the  most  accomplished  diplomatist  in  political  aflfairs.  Yet 
how  little  has  been  done  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  mental 
peculiarities  of  the  different  races,  or  even  to  acquire  a  practi- 
cally useful  acquaintance  with  the  prejudices  and  usages  which 
obstruct  the  progress  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  uncivi- 
lized tribes  for  the  single  and  laudable  purpose  of  promoting 
their  welfare. 

It  is  with  the  prospect  that  this  deficiency  may  in  some  de- 
gree be  removed,  that  the  philanthropist  may  hail  the  increased 
attention  which  is  paid  to  the  natural  history  of  the  human 
race,  as  comprehended  in  the  science  of  Ethnology,  which  is 
now  engaging  attention  amongst  the  scientific  men  of  England 
as  it  has  also  done  amongst  those  of  Germany,  France,  and 
other  nations. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

From  time  to  time  proofs  have  been  given  that  the  Colonial 
Officers,  as  well  as  the  British  Government,  have  entertained 
feelings  of  kindness  and  regard  for  the  Indian  Population  of 
these  provinces  :  it  has  not  only  been  admitted  that  a  debt  is 
due  to  them  for  the  land,  the  possession  of  which  has  so  exten- 
sively been  transferred  from  the  Indian  Tribes  to  the  British 
Crown,  but  their  unshaken  fidelity  in  the  past,  and  the  reliance 
to  be  placed  upon  them  in  coming  time,  has  rendered  it  expe- 
dient to  ensure  their  allegiance  by  treatment  of  a  conciliatory 
kind ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  personal  disposi- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  Canada,  and  of  Sir  W.  M.  G.  Cole- 
brooke  in  New  Brunswick,  are  decidedly  favourable  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  object.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  distinctly  stated, 
that  in  Canada  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  province — not 
even  excepting  those  who,  to  the  fullest  extent,  have  adopted  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  to  a  great  degree  have  regulated 
their  lives  by  its  precepts — are  still  excluded  from  entire  parti- 
cipation in  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  and  have  yet  to 
complain  that  the  engagements  which  have  been  made  with 
them  are  unfulfilled. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  Commissioner  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  personal  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Indian 
Settlements  discovered  and  brought  into  notice  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  their  land,  their  timber,  and  their  fisheries. 
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had  been  the  subject  of  very  serious  encroachment  and  trespass. 
In  some  instances  his  interference  arrested  the  evil,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  better  system,  designed  to  promote  the  protection 
and  prosperity  of  these  tribes,  has  been  the  subject  of  serious 
consideration;  but  the  most  recent  information  which  your 
Committee  have  received  does  not  announce  that  any  steps  to- 
wards this  end  have  actually  been  taken. 

HUDSON'S-BAY  TERRITORY. 

No  information  has  reached  your  Committee,  as  to  any  pro- 
ceedings set  on  foot  or  supported  by  the  Hudson's-Bay  Company, 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Gover- 
nor, Sir  George  Simpson,  to  establish  some  systematic  plan  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  vast  district. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  your  Committee  are  obliged  to  state 
that  nothing  appears  to  have  been  definitely  attempted  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  Native  Tribes  inhabiting  the  frontiers  of  this 
province.  The  incursions  of  Brazilian  Slave-stealers  along  an 
extended  line  of  uncertain  boundary  have  effectually  broken  up 
the  once  thriving  settlements  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ; 
and  until  the  geographical  question,  which  a  much- valued  Ho- 
norary Member  of  your  Society,  the  accomplished  traveller  Sir 
Robert  Schomburgk,  was  appointed  to  examine,  and  which  he 
has  ably  investigated,  shall  have  been  definitely  settled,  little 
hope  can  be  indulged  that  those  labours,  which  were  suspended 
by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Youd,  will  be  again  undertaken  by 
that  Society.  The  case  of  these  Indians  has  not  been  lost  sight  M 
of  by  your  Committee,  and  their  claims  were  brought  under  the  ™ 
notice  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  Memorial  which  they  very 
recently  presented  to  him. 
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The  valuable  documents  relating  to  the  progress  of  Indian" 
affairs,  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  in  the        ,,    ] 
habit  of  annually  publishing,  have  not  come  into  the  hands  of       I   I 
your  Committee  since  the  last  General  Meeting ;  and  in  the  ab-       ^ 
sence  of  this  official  information  your  Committee  have  but  little         ]    ; 
to  lay  before  you  respecting  these  Tribes. 
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The  Indians  in  the  state  of  New  York  have  continued  to  resist 
the  nefarious  efforts  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  to  dispossess 
them  of  their  valuable  reservations  ;  and  they  have  been  aided 
in  their  arduous  struggle  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  which  has  not  only  laboured  among  the  Indians,  but 
advocated  their  cause  at  Washington.  In  their  Report,  drawn 
up  last  year,  this  Committee  states — 

"  From  accounts  recently  received,  it  appears  there  is  an  increasing 
disposition  among  the  Natives  to  encourage  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren; and  this  disposition  the  Friends  who  have  resided  there  have 
laboured  to  stimulate  and  promote. 

'*  We  have  also  the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  efforts  to  discourage  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  of  which  some  account  was  given  in  our  Report 
of  last  year,  are  still  continued  with  encouraging  success. 

"  We  are  likewise  informed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  discouragements 
arising  from  the  unstable  tenure  by  which  their  lands  are  held,  and  the 
repeated  and  persevering  efforts  of  interested  men  to  procure  their  re- 
moval, very  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  within  the  past 
year:  a  number  of  houses  have  been  erected,  and  several  portions  of  new 
land  brought  under  cultivation." 

A  small  body  of  Indians  yet  remain  upon  their  reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  in  their  degraded  situation 
they  have  not  escaped  the  humane  regard  of  Governor  Briggs, 
who  says,  in  his  Message — 

"These  poor  remains  of  a  race,  who  once  were  the  lords  of  our  moun- 
tains and  valleys  and  islands,  are  objects  of  peculiar  interest,  and  should 
attract  especial  attention  and  care.  A  few  years  since  they  were  sunk 
by  intemperance,  that  curse  alike  of  the  savage  and  civilized  man,  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  wretchedness  and  degradation.  The  temperance  refor- 
mation has  been  to  them  a  great  blessing ;  their  condition  has  much 
improved ;  they  cultivate  their  lands  much  better  than  formerly ;  have 
Schools  among  them  ;  organized  Churches,  and  religious  teachers  of  their 
own.  Some  of  them  are  good  fishermen  and  whalemen.  Necessity  has 
compelled  them  to  abandon  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers,  and  but  very 
few  can  speak  or  understand  their  native  language.  They  look  up  to  the 
Government  of  the  State  for  encouragement  and  support.  Nothing  which 
the  paternal  care  of  the  Legislature  can  do  to  improve  their  condition, 
elevate  their  character,  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  lands,  and 
shield  them  from  the  encroachments  of  unprincipled  white  men,  should 
be  omitted." 

The  excellent  General  Mercer,  who  has  lately  been  visiting 
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Texas  and  the  Western  Frontier  of  the  United  States,  says,  in  a 
Letter  which  he  has  recently  addressed  to  your  Secretary — 

*'  With  the  Seminoles  we  have  made  peace,  by  simply  ceasing  to  war 
upon  them.  Civilization  is  shedding  its  grateful  light,  and  religion  her 
cheerful  influence,  over  these  Indians,  whom  we  banished  from  the  coast 
of  the  Mississippi  to  our  Western  frontier.  I  passed  through  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  and  was  much  pleased  to  see  better  roads  and  bridges  and 
Schools  among  this  people  than  I  had  left  in  Arkansas." 

TEXAS. 

Of  the  Indians  of  Texas,  consisting  of  the  Comanchi  and  se- 
veral other  tribes,  your  Committee  has  received  but  little  recent 
information ;  and  it  is  not  prepared  to  state  whether  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  an  independent  Republic  in  that  part  of  North 
America,  or  its  recently-proposed  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  will  be  the  more  favourable  alternative  for  the  Abori- 
gines of  that  country.  It  is,  however,  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
President  Houston  was  a  zealous  friend  to  the  Indian  tribes,  as 
will  be  shewn  by  the  following  extract  from  General  Mercer's 
Letter  which  has  just  been  quoted. 

In  speaking  of  an  interview  with  these  Indians  he  says — 
"  This  Council  was  held  at  Washington  on  the  Bruzos,  in  the  presence 
of  President  Houston,  and  before  his  door.  The  representatives  of  va- 
rious tribes  were  in  attendance,  and  one  from  the  powerful  nation  of 
Comanches,  in  the  person  of  an  old  woman  of  105  years  of  age.  The 
Chiefs  of  her  tribe  would  not  again  trust  the  faith  of  a  people  who  had, 
not  many  years  back,  murdered,  in  Council,  several  of  their  bravest 
leaders.  She  had  been  told  by  her  brother,  one  of  the  Chiefs,  that  if  she 
went  to  Texas  she  would  be  killed.  Her  reply  was,  she  had  not  many 
years  to  live,  and  she  could  not  die  better  than  in  hunting  for  two  of  her 
grandsons,  who,  she  had  heard,  were  prisoners  in  Texas.  The  Council 
sat  twice.  The  first  meeting  occurred  not  long  before  sunset ;  and  one 
of  the  best  warriors  present,  a  man.  of  fine  figure,  being  invited  to  speak 
when  the  sun  had  gone  down  and  the  twilight  became  darkened,  said 
nothing  in  reply.  Again  he  was  invited  to  address  the  Council  by  Pre- 
sident Houston,  through  the  interpreter,  when  he  rose  with  much  dignity^ 
and  said,  *  It  is  dark,  I  cannot  speak.  The  great  Spirit  cannot  see  me.  I 
will  speak  to  morrow  when  the  sun  shines  upon  my  face,  and  you  will 
see  that  I  speak  the  truth.*  Houston,  who  lived  two  years  among  the 
Cherokees  after  abandoning  the  Government  of  Tennessee,  is  much  be- 
loved by  the  Indians  of  Texas,  and  has  concluded  peace  with  nearly  all 
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of  them ;  though  when  he  last  entered  upon  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
Republic,  war  raged  around  the  White  Settlements,  not  only  with  the 
powerful  Comanches,  but  with  many  smaller  tribes. 

"  The  old  woman,  whose  years  had  numbered  more  than  a  century, 
probably  contributed  to  this  happy  result ; — happy  for  Texas,  since  the 
Comanches,  who  fight  on  fleet  horses,  which  they  manage  with  great  skill, 
are  a  formidable  foe,  attacking  their  enemies  when  least  expected,  and 
eluding  pursuit  by  the  rapidity  of  their  retreat/' 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Of  the  Indians  of  South  America,  excepting  those  of  Guiana, 
before  noticed,  no  particulars  have  been  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  year. 

AFRICA. 

In  Western  Africa  the  encouraging  prospects  alluded  to  in 
the  last  year's  Report  have  lost  none  of  their  interest.  T.  B. 
Freeman,  after  conciliating  the  minds  of  several  powerful 
kings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  favourable 
reception  of  Missionaries  and  Schoolmasters,  has  returned  to 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  labour- 
ing in  the  important  field  which  has  thus  been  opened.  A 
moral  and  religious  influence  will  thus  be  brought  to  bear,  not 
only  against  the  African  Slave  Trade  at  its  source,  but  against 
many  superstitions  and  homicidal  practices  which  prevail  in 
that  rich  and  fertile,  but  dark  and  barbarous  region. 

Increasing  success  appears  also  to  attend  the  labours  of  other 
Missionaries,  including  those  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  whose  influence  is  diffusing  itself  from  the  territories 
of  the  Liberian  Republic,  which  now  comprise  the  greater  part 
of  the  space  between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas.  Nor  must 
the  inhabitants  of  the  African  Island  of  Fernando  Po  be  passed 
by  without  notice.  Christian  instructors  have  been  gladly 
received  amongst  them ;  and  the  Chief  of  one  of  the  districts 
has  set  a  bright  example  in  the  self-denial  with  which  he  has 
abandoned  some  of  his  former  practices. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  hope,  that,  by  improved  precautions 
and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  places  and  seasons  of  danger, 
the  hitherto  almost  insurmountable  barrier  presented  by  the 
deadly  climate  of  Western  Africa  may  be  overcome,  and  that 
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the  increase  of  productive  industry  and  legitimate  commerce 
will  cause  better  and  more  successful  means  to  be  employed 
for  the  extinction  of  that  iniquitous  traffic. 

Having  noticed  these  encouraging  points  in  the  prospect, 
some  features  of  a  less  favourable  character  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  The  sanction  of  the  deportation  of  Negroes 
from  Africa  to  the  Colonies  is  depriving  Africa  of  the  means 
by  which  her  elevation  should  be  accomplished  ;  and  although, 
thanks  to  the  vigilance  and  stringent  restrictions  of  the  British 
Government,  the  number  of  emigrants  to  British  Colonies  must 
be  very  limited,  and  compulsion  or  delusion  appears  to  be 
equally  guarded  against,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that,  with 
this  example  before  them,  other  nations,  who  are  practically 
strangers  to  scruples  against  the  Slave  Trade,  and  who  can 
visit  no  part  of  the  coast  where  a  really  free  emigrant  can  be 
obtained,  will  find  in  this  system  a  ready  pretext  for  the  exten- 
sion and  perpetuation  of  the  African  Slave  Trade.  On  this 
subject  your  Committee  has  expressed  its  fears  in  a  memorial 
recently  presented  to  Lord  Stanley. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon  River  a  process  no  less  pleasing 
than  remarkable  has  been  going  forward.  The  people,  by  the 
mere  force  of  example  and  native  energy,  have  been  gradually 
laying  aside  their  native  habits  in  exchange  for  those  of  British 
civilization.  Whilst  thus,  in  striking  contrast  with  many  un- 
civilized nations,  the  social  habits  of  this  nation  have  been 
improved  rather  than  corrupted  by  foreign  intercourse,  the 
substitution  of  the  English  Language  for  their  own  is  a  cir- 
cumstance well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are  prac- 
tically engaged  in  efforts  for  the  advancement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  uncivilized.  The  recent  occupation  of  the  Gaboon 
River  on  the  part  of  France,  although  not  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances like  those  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  nevertheless  a  cause  for  serious  apprehension,  since 
it  not  merely  puts  an  end  to  that  independence  of  which  this 
people  have  so  well  understood  how  to  take  advantage,  but  the 
introduction  of  many  unavoidable  changes  at  this  early  stage 
of  their  infant  civilization  can  scarcely  fail  to  exert  an  inju- 
riously disturbing  influence. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  affairs  of  this  quarter  has 
been  the  alteration  of  the  treaties  of  Sir  Andreas  Stockenstrom. 
Though 'this  circumstance  was  a  subject  of  exaltation  to  the 
opponents  of  that  distinguished  advocate  of  the  Aborigines, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  spirit  of  those  treaties  is  in- 
fused into  the  new  arrangements. 

NEW  SOUTH-WALES  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

Changes,  having  an  important  influence  in  relation  to  the 
Aboriginal  population,  have  been  effected  in  this  part  of  the 
British  possessions.  The  Protectorate  system,  which  was  liable 
to  many  objections  pointed  out  by  your  Society,  has  been  sup- 
pressed in  New  South- Wales  on  the  ground  of  expense;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  substitute  has  been  adopted  or  pro- 
posed in  its  place.  The  unlimited  admission  of  Native  evidence 
in  Courts  of  Justice,  as  at  one  time  approved  in  the  Colonial 
Assembly,  having  been  rejected  as  unsound  by  the  British 
Government,  the  modified  admission  which  it  sanctioned  has, 
in  its  turn,  been  rejected  in  the  Colony ;  and  the  ends  of  justice, 
when  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Natives  are  brought  into  Court, 
are  almost  inevitably  defeated.  At  Adelaide  the  wise  and  first 
example  has  been  set  of  giving  that  admission  to  the  Native 
evidence  for  which  your  Society  has  so  often  pleaded.  This 
important  information  has  very  recently  been  communicated 
in  a  despatch  from  Governor  Grey,  of  which  a  copy  has  been 
furnished  to  your  Society  by  desire  of  Lord  Stanley.  The 
Governor  says — 

"  Three  Ordinances  have  been  passed,  during  the  last  Session  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  which  promise  advantages  to  the  Ab6rigines.  The 
one  which  admits  Native  information  and  evidence  without  the  sanction 
of  an  oath  has  been  long  felt  to  be  necessary,  and  confers  a  first  and  im- 
portant boon  upon  the  Native  Population.  A  second,  which  provides 
for  the  protection,  maintenance,  and  bringing  up  of  orphan  and  other 
destitute,  children,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  such  children.  I  have 
already  had  applications  from  parties  who  would  receive  children  as 
apprentices,  and  treat  them  as  members  of  the  family.  The  other,  in- 
tended to  provide  employment  and  instruction  for  Aboriginal  prisoners, 
will  be  a  decided   improvement;    the  Natives  will    be  taught   useful 
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employments,  and  by  this  means  instruction  will  be  coupled  with  cor- 
rection." 

The  liberal  appropriation  of  16  per  cent,  on  Government 
sales,  of  land,  for  the  benefit  of  the  original  possessors  of  the 
soil,  has  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  limited  amount  of 
these  sales,  and  the  substitution  of  a  licensed  occupation  at  a 
moderate  rent.  As  this  occupation  is  equally  injurious  to  the 
Native  race  with  absolute  sale,  common  justice  would  seem  to 
require  that  a  corresponding  change  be  made  in  the  provision 
for  their  benefit.  Favourable  reports  are  received  from  dif- 
ferent Missionary  Settlements  maintained  or  protected  by  the 
Government ;  but  from  others  the  accounts  are  rendered  dis- 
couraging by  a  variety  of  opposing  influences. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  cause  of  these  Aborigines 
has  obtained  the  serious  attention  of  that  powerful  and  well- 
supported  Association,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 
During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  your  Committee  has 
been  especially  turned  to  the  progress  of  events  in  New^  Zea- 
land. The  desire  to  benefit  rather  than  to  injure  the  Native 
Population,  which  the  New-Zealand  Company,  from  the  time  of 
its  formation,  has  distinctly  and  repeatedly  avowed ;  the  destina- 
tion of  a  considerable  part  of  its  funds  to  this  purpose ;  and  the 
friendly  dispositions  which  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  col- 
lectively as  well  as  individually,  have  shewn  towards  the  Society, 
have  prepared  your  Committee  to  put  a  favourable  construction 
on  the  acts  of  the  Company ;  and  although  their  doubts  and  fears 
have  never  been  wholly  allayed,  they  would  not  willingly  attri- 
bute those  acts,  by  which  their  fears  have  been  realized,  to  un- 
worthy motives,  but  rather  to  mistake  in  judgment.  For  various 
reasons  they  regret  the  difficulties  in  which  it  is  w^ell  known 
the  Company  is  implicated ;  but  they  would  regard  themselves 
as  betraying  the  cause  committed  to  their  care  had  they  not 
employed  their  best  exertions  to  expose  and  counteract  the 
course  which  the  Company  and  its  friends  under  these  difficul- 
ties have  adopted.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  a  very  serious  evil, 
painfully  felt  by  a  large  body  of  innocent  settlers  as  well  as  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Company,  who  have  been  looked  to  for 
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redress,  that  the  emigrants,  after  having  paid  for  their  lands,  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  possession.  It  must  be  equally  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  perplexity  to  the  Company,  to  find  that  the 
stipulations  into  which  they  have  entered  with  the  British  Go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  political  question  as  to 
British  Sovereignty,  the  possession  of  land  to  be  disposed  of  and 
purchased  from  the  Company,  and  the  benefit  of  their  finances, 
had  failed  to  realize  the  practical  advantages  which  were  con- 
templated. The  consequences  of  these  disappointments  are 
deeply  regretted  by  your  Committee ;  but  they  could  not,  on 
this  account,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  gross  injustice  which  will  be 
committed  by  sacrificing  the  indubitable  rights  of  the  Natives 
to  make  good  the  position  either  of  the  settlers  or  of  the  Com- 
pany. So  far  as  a  careful  examination  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence which  has  been  published  can  lead  to  the  formation  of  an 
opinion,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  acts,  either  of  the  past  or  of 
the  present  administration,  can  warrant  the  idea  that  it  was 
ever  designed  to  hand  over  to  the  Company,  lands,  the  title  of 
which  has  not  been  fairly  obtained  from  the  Natives.  The  Re- 
port adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  most  painful  feelings  on  the  part  of  your  Com- 
mittee, since  it  is  essentially  based  on  the  adoption  of  principles 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  by  which  your  Society  has  been 
formed  and  sustained.  The  interest  of  hundreds  of  suffering 
countrymen,  placed  without  a  home,  and  almost  without  re- 
sources, in  the  most  distant  part  of  the  earth,  and  pecuniary 
losses  of  hundreds  more,  who  had  been  led,  by  gilded  pro- 
spects, to  make  a  disastrous  investment,  were  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  influence  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  when  the 
conflicting  rights  of  another  interested  party  were  not  directly 
in  view. 

In  considering  the  basis  of  a  land  title,  in  order  to  set  aside 
the  native  right  and  transfer  it  to  the  British  crown,  principles 
are  adopted  which  would  tend  to  invalidate  the  landed  propriety 
of  some  of  the  oldest  families  in  Europe.  In  opposition  to  the 
most  unequivocal  and  strongest  testimony  that  the  New  Zea- 
landers  have  a  distinct  idea  of  landed  property,  and  are  most 
jealous  of  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  in  this  respect,  the 
conclusion  is  adopted,  that  the  Natives,  with  some  small  excep- 
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tions,  really  have  no  title  to  land ;  and  arguments  are  used,  not 
more  convincing  than  those  which  once  led  a  philosopher  to 
deny  the  existence  of  matter.  An  irrelevant  document  of  Sir 
George  Gipps  is  adopted  as  an  authority,  although  not  pos- 
sessed of  legal  validity.  The  British  Government  is  called 
upon  to  disclaim  a  treaty  with  the  Natives,  though  contracted 
with  more  than  usual  care,  the  terms  of  which  have  been  fully 
explained  to  the  Natives,  and  which  has  already  been  sanctioned 
and  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Home  Government.  Some  stric- 
tures on  this  Report,  though  not  drawn  up  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  appeared  to  place  the  question  in  so  clear  a  point  of 
view,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  place  a  copy  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  settlement  of  the  numerous  disputed  land  claims  involves 
the  adjustment  of  a  great  variety  of  titles,  rendering  the  subject 
almost  inextricably  intricate,  and  requiring  a  considerable  length 
of  time  for  their  investigation.  In  the  first  place,  the  titles  of 
the  Natives  themselves  must  be  understood  and  individually 
examined.  Without  this  precaution,  the  price  may  be  paid  to 
some  Native,  but  not  to  the  legitimate  proprietor.  The  titles 
of  Settlers  are  not  less  difficult  of  adjustment ;  and,  in  the  laudable 
attempt  to  render  even  justice,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  a  serious  amount  of  injury  may  be,  and  even  has  been,  in- 
flicted. There  is  a  class  of  original  Colonists,  who,  long  before 
the  establishment  of  the  English  authority  in  the  Islands,  may 
have  obtained  possession  of  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  exchange 
for  the  most  insignificant  payment.  It  would  even  appear  that 
parties  once  connected  with  Missionary  Establishments,  and  who 
are  now  the  most  zealous  for  the  rights  of  the  Natives,  are 
amongst  the  most  extensive  proprietors  of  land  on  such  terms. 
Much  as  such  bargains  are  to  be  regretted,  it  is  manifest  that 
incalculable  mischief  would  result  from  now  disturbing  these 
arrangements,  in  which  the  Natives  themselves  have  concurred, 
and  which,  in  some  instances,  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  by 
force.  If  a  period  be  not  fixed  for  a  limitation  of  retrospective 
measures,  an  interminable  uncertainty  of  tenure  will  be  produced, 
to  the  serious  injury  of  both  races.  With  regard  to  more  re- 
cent acquisitions,  and  more  especially  with  reference  to  those 
which  have  taken  place  since  British  Colonization  was  systema- 
tically commenced,  the  case  is  widely  different.     Not  only  is 
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our  national  character  more  seriously  implicated,  but  the  bar- 
gains have  been  hastily  concluded  between  parties  imperfectly 
knowing  and  understanding  each  other ;  and,  above  all,  the  fact 
of  numerous  and  extensive  purchases  having  been  made,  has 
kept  the  price  of  land,  during  a  considerable  period,  in  a  state 
of  progressive  advance.  It  would  be  as  impossible  for  the 
Natives  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  advance  as  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deprive  them  of  participation  in  the  advantage.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Aborigines  are  to  be  regarded  as  children ; 
but  the  trustees  of  children  have  no  right,  when  the  stocks  are 
high,  to  sell  the  funded  property  of  their  wards  at  j)ar,  and 
appropriate  the  difference.  Hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ciding what  was  a  fair  bargain,  although  made  with  the  legiti- 
mate proprietor  at  a  particular  period. 

The  assumed  purchase  of  large  blocks  of  land  bounded  by 
parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude,  of  which  the  Natives  can 
form  no  idea,  and  in  making  which  the  rights  of  numerous 
chiefs  and  occupants  are  disregarded,  has  opened  a  wide  door 
to  misunderstanding  and  irritation.  To  the  distant  observer, 
the  disputed  land-claims  of  New  Zealand  present  a  state  of 
things  very  like  that  which  would  be  produced  if  the  titles 
of  all  the  estates  in  one  of  our  largest  counties  were  simul- 
taneously thrown  into  chancery.  It  is  truly  surprising  that 
the  Natives  of  New  Zealand,  with  their  imperfect  means  of 
communication  with  us,  should  have  so  readily  acquiesced  in 
the  adjustment  of  these  claims  by  a  British  Officer.  The 
melancholy  and  tragical  event  w^hich  must  long  connect  the 
most  gloomy  associations  with  the  pleasant  Valley  of  Wairau 
is  a  fearful  comment  on  the  confusion  into  which  the  New 
Zealand  land-titles  have  been  thrown  by  the  premature  influx 
of  Settlers.  This  distressing  event  having  been  alluded  to 
in  the  Report  of  last  year,  any  further  reference  to  it  on 
the  present  occasion  might  be  well  dispensed  with,  had  it  not 
led  to  consequences  most  seriously  affecting  the  relations  of 
the  two  races,  and  provoked,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Settlers,  an  exhibition  of  feeling  towards  the  Natives  and  the 
Governor  which  must  be  both  regretted  and  condemned. 

With  respect  to  the  Wairau  Valley,  it  has  been  stated,  on 
different  and  independent  testimony,  that  long  before  its  occu- 
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pation  was  attempted,  the  Chief  Raupero  had  asserted  that  he 
had  not  sold  but  reserved  it ;  and  there  are  various  points  of 
internal  evidence,  in  the  subsequent  transactions,  which  strongly 
corroborate  this  statement.  Be  this  as  it  may,  w^hen  the  ques- 
tion of  sale  arose,  the  Chief  was  perfectly  ready  to  submit  his 
claim  to  the  decision  of  the  British  Commissioner.  Whilst  this 
Officer  was  detained  from  paying  attention  to  the  suit,  a  tres- 
pass was  committed  on  the  district  of  such  particular  kind  as 
must  have  induced  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  Chief,  that 
appropriation  and  occupation  were  contemplated.  It  is  really 
wonderful  that  the  uncivilized  Chief,  the  haughty  controller  of 
other  Chiefs,  who  was  regarded  as  distinguished  for  his  cruelty 
amongst  a  barbarous  people,  should  have  acted  with  so  much 
reserve  and  moderation  as  he  displayed  on  this  occasion; 
burning  the  huts  constructed  with  his  own  grass  as  a  protest 
against  the  aggression,  but  studiously  preserving  the  goods  of 
the  aggressors.  Could  such  a  Chief  be  expected  to  recognise 
any  thing  like  superior  authority  in  these  aggressors  and  their 
associates,  although  they  might  invest  themselves  with  the 
Queen's  name,  when  they  were  making  themselves  judges  in 
their  own  cause,  and  apparently  anticipating  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal  which  was  really  recognised  ?  It  w^as  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  Settlers,  whether  they  believed  themselves 
invested  with  adequate  authority  or  not,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  attempt  to  make  a  powerful  Chief  a  degraded  pri- 
soner at  the  head  of  his  own  people ;  and  when  they  provided 
themselves  with  arms  for  the  occasion,  was  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  recourse  to  the  same  means  for 
defence  ? 

But  still  the  reputed  savage  endeavoured  to  avert  the  collision 
which  the  Settlers,  by  their  conduct  at  least,  appeared  to  be 
seeking.  They  approached  prepared  for  action,  and  a  shot  was 
fired,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  by  accident.  And  how  could  the 
New-Zealand  Chief  distinguish  an  accidental  from  an  inten- 
tional shot  ?  Such  is  the  account  of  the  transaction  as  given 
by  the  Whites  themselves,  until  it  was  attempted,  on  the  evidence 
of  a  single  individual,  whose  story  does  not  even  possess  the 
semblance  of  probability,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  first  shot  was 
fired  by  a  Native.    In  the  fight  which  immediately  followed,  the 
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Settlers  were  routed  and  fled.  Even  then  the  New  Zealanders, 
instead  of  following  up  their  victory,  were  ready  at  once  to 
suspend  hostilities ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  lives 
of  the  prisoners  would  have  remained  perfectly  secure,  had  not 
another  Chief  urged  their  sacrifice  as  a  point  of  honour  in 
conformity  with  the  customs  of  his  people.  The  deplorable 
sacrifice  of  life  which  thus  followed  had  much  more  the  cha- 
racter of  manslaughter  than  of  murder.  The  Natives  after- 
wards retired  to  their  Pah,  resolved  to  wait  retaliation  which 
they  expected,  and  though  designing  no  further  hostilities 
themselves,  still  determined  to  stand  by  their  acknowledged 
Chief.  The  Settlers,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  and  acted  as  if 
they  had  themselves  been  attacked,  and  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  further  invasion.  Forts  were  constructed,  companies 
raised  and  drilled  without  the  sanction  of  the  Government, 
and  the  language  of  exasperation  was  employed  with  reference 
to  the  Natives.  These  events  took  place  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Governor,  Captain  Fitzroy,  who,  when  called  upon  to  act 
in  relation  to  them,  adopted  the  best  course  ,which  justice, 
humanity,  and  policy,  could  dictate.  He  could  justify  neither 
party,  but  admonished  both,  and  laboured  to  confirm  the  peace- 
ful relations  which  had  already  been  restored.  Against  such  a 
Governor,  who  merits  the  warmest  praise  of  the  friends  of  the 
Aborigines,  and  to  whose  character  history  will  doubtless 
render  justice,  the  complaints  and  abuse  of  the  Colonists  have 
been  directed.  He  is  unjustly  accused  of  having  only  heard 
one  side  of  the  case,  when,  in  fact,  he  had  heard  the  Settlers' 
account  in  the  first  instance ;  and  he  is  blamed  for  not  insti- 
tuting legal  proceedings,  which  could  not  have  been  commenced 
without  danger,  and  which  would  have  met  with  insuperable 
difficulties  in  their  progress. 

Another  occurrence  in  these  Islands  requires  notice  in  this 
Report.  In  consequence  of  some  dispute,  also  originating  in  a 
question  relative  to  rights,  a  party  of  Natives,  setting  the  British 
authority  at  defiance,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  cut  down  the  British 
flag;  but  from  the  best  authority  received  direct  from  Auck- 
land it  does  not  appear  that  any  material  injury  to  personal 
property  was  meditated.  This  affair,  which  might  have  assumed 
the  most  serious  character,  and  led  to  the  general  insubordi- 
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nation  of  the  Natives,  l^as  been  promptly  and  satisfactorily- 
adjusted  by  the  tact  of  Governor  Fitzroy.*    . 

Your  Committee  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  New-Zealand 
affairs,  because,  at  the  present  juncture,  the  interest  of  the 
Aboriginal  tribes  generally  appears  to  be  in  some  degree  at 
stake  in  the  principles  which  are  to  be  recognised,  and  the 
measures  which  are  to  be  adopted,  in  regard  to  that  Colony. 
Whilst  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society  cannot  fail  to  watch 
events  with  interest,  and  is  called  upon  to  exertion  for  the 
diffusion  of  correct  sentiments,  it  is  very  important  that  it 
should  counteract  those  mistatements  which  represent  the 
Society  as  exercising  an  influence  in  favour  of  unjust  par- 
tiality towards  the  Natives,  and  of  granting  impunity  to  their 
misdeeds;  or  as  overlooking  and  undervaluing  the  upright 
intentions  and  humane  conduct  of  many  excellent  Colonists, 
who  must  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  best  and  most  essen- 
tial coadjutors  by  whom  this  great  cause  can  be  effectually 
espoused. 

The  increase  and  prosperity  of  such  Settlers  in  happy  con- 
cord with  the  Aborigines  rescued  from  injury  and  destruction, 
and  participating  in  all  the  blessings  which  true  Christianity 
and  civilization,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  are  calculated  to 
bestow,  is  the  delightful  yet  scarcely  Utopian  consummation  to 
which  the  aspirations  of  your  Society  have  ever  been  directed. 

*  The  renewal  of  the  same  dispute  has  led  to  more  serious  events  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  wliich  have  not  failed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
Aborigines. 
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COPY  OF  A  DESPATCH  FROM  GOVERNOR  GREY  TO  LORD  JOHN 

RUSSELL. 

Government  House,  Adelaide, 
My  Lord —  May  29,1841. 

I  REGRET  to  have  to  report  to  your  Lordship  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
lamentable  dissensions  are  prevailing  between  the  European  settlers 
and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  a  portion  of  this  province. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  the  information  of  Mr.  Inman  will  acquaint 
your  Lordship,  that,  on  the  16th  of  April  last,  as  a  party  of  eleven 
Europeans,  with  a  flock  of  5000  sheep,  were  on  their  route  overland 
from  Sydney  to  Adelaide,  they  were  attacked  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Murray,  just  within  the  confines  of  this  province,  by  a  body  of  natives 
from  300  to  400  strong,  who  forcibly  took  possession  of  the  sheep,  drays, 
&c.,  and  dispersed  the  Europeans,  severely  wounding  two,  and  nearly 
killing  another  of  them,  and  this  notwithstanding  a  strenuous  resistance 
was  offered,  and  at  least  one  of  the  natives  killed. 

When  the  news  of  this  occurrence  reached  Adelaide,  the  late  Governor 
immediately  ordered  a  strong  body  of  police  to  proceed  to  the  point 
where  this  outrage  had  been  committed. 

For  some  reasons,  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  an  express  was  soon 
afterwards  sent  to  recall  the  police,  and  they  were  overtaken  and  brought 
back  when  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  scene  of  operations  to  which 
they  had  been  despatched. 

I  directed  the  Police  Magistrate  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  his  recall ; 
but  your  Lordship  will  find  from  his  letter  in  reply,  that  nothing  but  a 
private  communication  reached  him. 

A  very  strong  feeling  of  hostility  against  the  natives  was  now  excited 
in  the  breasts  of  those  who  had  been  deprived  by  them  of  so  valuable  a 
property ;  and,  finding  that  the  Government  would  not  interfere,  ten 
young  men  started  in  the  capacity  of  volunteers  to  recover  the  sheep. 
Some  days  after  their  departure  I  arrived  in  the  province,  and  wais 
sworn  in. 

The  attached  copies  of  the  information  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Field,  show  that,  on  the  7th  May,  these  volunteers,  whilst  tracking 
down  the  sheep  which  had  been  stolen,  fell  in  with  the  same  party  of 
natives,  between  300  and  400  strong,  who  attacked  them,  wounding  one 
of  their  number,  at  the  same  time  time  killing  one,  and  wounding  two  of 
their  horses.  The  Aborigines  eventually  compelled  them  to  a  hasty 
retreat,  although  not  without  suffering  a  loss  of  from  eight  to  ten  men  on 
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their  own  part ;  yet  this  loss  does  not  appear  to  have  in  the  least  dis- 
couraged the  natives. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  this  second  defeat  reached  Adelaide,  a 
very  strong  sensation  was  excited  in  the  public  mind,  a  large  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  was  held,  and  a  memorial  was  adopted  and  presented  to 
me  on  the  24th  of  May :  at  the  same  time  a  letter  was  sent  to  me  from 
a  Mr.  Langhorn,  which  established  the  fact,  that  at  least  one  other 
party  was  at  the  present  moment  on  its  route  overland. 

My  answer  to  this  memorial,  and  my  instructions  to  the  Magistrates 
and  the  Protector  of  the  Aborigines,  who  will  accompany  the  party  I 
am  about  to  despatch,  complete  the  series  of  documents  connected  with 
this  transaction  up  to  the  present  period. 

In  reference  to  my  answer  to  the  memorial,  and  my  instructions  to  the 
Magistrates  and  the  Protector  of  Aborigines,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
explain  to  your  Lordship  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed. 

Two  parties  of  Englishmen  had  been  successively  defeated  by  the 
natives,  by  whom  also  a  very  valuable  property  had  been  forcibly  taken 
away  from  them  :  some  of  them  had  also  relations  whom  they  might 
hourly  anticipate  would  be  brought  into  unexpected  collision  with  the 
same  tribes.  Under  the  excited  feelings  produced  by  this  combination  of 
untoward  circumstances,  the  settlers  were  forming  themselves  into  a 
sort  of  volunteer  corps,  and  preparing  for  another  expedition,  which,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  would  have  assumed  a  military  character,  there  having 
been  here  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the  natives  are,  under  some  circum- 
stances, to  be  considered  as  aliens,  against  whom  belligerent  rights  can 
be  executed.  It  being  impossible  for  the  Government  to  controul  this 
feeling,  it  became  necessary,  if  practicable,  to  check  and  to  direct  it,  and 
thus  to  prevent  any  measures  of  mere  retaliation.  Actuated  by  this  wish, 
I  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  services  of  the  volunteers  in  the  capacity 
of  special  constables ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  frame  my  instruc- 
tions to  the  Magistrates  and  Protector  of  Aborigines  as  to  induce  them 
to  lay  aside  all  thought  of  transient  or  temporary  advantages,  and  to  aim 
only  at  producing  results  which  may  be  permanently  useful,  both  to  the 
Europeans  and  Aborigines,  by  being  based  upon  strict  justice  to  both 
parties ;  and  thus  rendering  them  aware  that  they  will  in  future  each  be 
held  equally  responsible  for  acts  of  misconduct. 

I  have,  on  this  occasion,  thought  it  right  to  raise  the  Protector  of 
Aborigines  to  the  magisterial  bench ;  and  I  place  great  confidence  in  the 
discrimination  both  of  this  gentleman  and  the  Commissioner  of  Police. 
I  will  take  every  opportunity  of  reporting  to  your  Lordship,  from  time  to 
time,  the  further  progress  of  this  unfortunate  affair. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lwd  John  Russell,  ^  ^^^V^'  ^^' 

ic.        ^c.        ^c.  (Signed)  G.  GREY. 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

District  of  Adelaide)       The  information  of  John  Allan,  of  Adelaide,  in 
(To  Wit.)  3  the  said  district,  taken  this  25th  day  of  May, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1841,  before  me,  T.  O'Halloran,  Esq.,  Magistrate 
of  the  said  district,  who  saith.  That  on  the  7th  of  May  he  proceeded  with 
a  party  of  volunteers  to  the  River  Murray,  to  rescue  the  sheep  taken  by  the 
natives  from  Henry  Inman  and  Henry  Field,  on  their  way  overland.  He, 
the  said  John  Allan,  with  said  party,  arrived  on  the  13th  instant,  forty 
miles  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Bonny,  where  the  party  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  banks  of  the  River  Murray  on  the  tracks  of  the  sheep, 
when  their  passage  was  forcibly  obstructed  by  a  body  of  300  to  400 
natives,  who,  on  the  party  still  continuing  on  the  tracks,  attacked  them 
in  the  most  determined  manner.  The  natives  attacked  the  party  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent ;  and  on  the  party  going  within  forty  yards  of  them, 
they  gave  their  war-cry,  and  threw  a  number  of  spears,  on  which  several 
of  the  party  fired  their  carabines,  and  generally  with  effect.  To  the  best 
of  his  belief,  eight  natives  were  killed,  and  several  wounded,  duriog  the 
contest,  which  lasted  upwards  of  half  an  hour.  On  the  side  of  the  volun- 
teers, one  horse  was  killed  and  two  wounded,  likewise  Lieutenant  Field, 
the  leader  of  the  party,  received  a  slight  wound.  It  was  apparent  to  all 
the  party  that  the  natives  had  no  fear  of  the  fire-arms,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  obstruct  the  pase^age  of  the  party,  at  whatever  loss  to  them- 
selves ;  therefore,  and  finding  it  was  impossible  to  proceed,  it  was 
determined  to  retreat.  The  natives  continued  to  follow  the  party  for  some 
distance. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Lieutenant  Field,  and  the  others  of  the  party, 
that  at  least  fifty  men  would  be  required  to  make  the  natives  retire  from 
the  position  they  had  taken  up,  which  was  chosen  with  great  judgment. 

(Signed)         John  Allan. 

Having  read  the  above  testimony  of  John  Allan,  we,  the  undersigned, 
declare  the  same  to  be  true. 

(Signed)         James  Collins  Hawker. 
Henry  Field. 
Taken  before  me, 

(Signed)         T.  O'Halloran,  J.  P. 

and  Commissioner  of  Police. 

Sir —  Mount  Dispersion^  May  20,  1841. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  you,  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  the  following  particulars  relating  to  a  volunteer  party  who 
went  in  search  of  the  sheep  lately  captured  by  the  natives. 

The  party  started   from  Button's  Station  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
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instant,  overtaking  a  cart  with  provisions  on  the  Murray  the  same  even- 
ing. We  travelled  together  until  the  10th,  when,  to  avoid  delay,  leaving 
three  horsemen  and  the  two  drivers  to  follow  with  the  cart,  and  taking  six 
days'  provision  on  our  horses,  we  proceeded  onwards,  ten  in  number 
(including  one  shepherd),  they  having  previously  chosen  me  as  their 
leader.  We  found  the  dray  which  had  been  taken  from  the  sheep  party 
on  the  morning  of  the  1.3th,  about  forty-five  miles  eastward  of  Lake 
Bonny,  on  the  banks  of  a  creek,  and  the  bodies  of  two  bullocks  drowned. 
A  short  distance  down  this  creek  some  natives  were  fishing,  who  swam 
across  on  our  approach,  and  ran  into  the  scrub.  We  crossed'  a  little 
above  this,  to  what  we  supposed  to  be  an  extensive  flat  of  the  River 
Murray,  nearly  surrounded  by  a  deep  creek,  and  intersected  by  many 
smaller  ones.  The  flat  was,  in  most  places,  thickly  timbered,  and  in 
others  covered  with  polyginum  scrub.  We  here  saw  numerous  sheep- 
tracks,  and,  while  running  them  down,  observed  some  natives  running 
through  the  trees.  On  following  them,  we  found  a  very  large  body  were 
concealed  in  the  scrub,  waiting  our  approach.  We  formed  in  line,  and 
rode  towards  them :  they,  at  the  same  time,  boldly  approached  to  within 
forty  yards,  when  one  of  the  chiefs  gave  the  signal  for  attack  by  stick- 
ing a  spear  in  th§  ground  and  waving  his  hands :  they  then  gave  their 
war-cry,  and  commenced  throwing  their  spears. 

The  first  man  who  threw  a  spear  I  shot  through  the  head,  and  gave 
the  order  to  fire,  hoping  that  when  they  saw  two  or  three  fall  they  would 
have  retreated ;  but  they  did  not  appear  in  the  slightest  degree  intimidated 
by  it,  but  still  advanced,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  a  body  of  at  least 
200,  while  many  more  were  partially  seen  in  the  thick  part  of  the  scrub. 
At  this  time  Mr.  George  Hawker  called  out  to  me  that  they  were  encir- 
cling us,  and  seeing  they  were  advancing  both  wings,  while  the  centre  was 
engaged,  a  large  lagoon  being  in  our  rear,  I  ordered  the  party  to  follow 
me  and  outflank  them  on  the  right.  While  effecting  this,  Mr.  George 
Hawker's  horse  fel^over  a  tree,  and  he  was  dismounted:  we  wheeled 
round  to  protect  him,  and  about  this  time  Mr.  John  Jacob's  horse 
received  a  second  spear  wound,  and  was  soon  unable  to  carry  him  fur- 
ther. He  dismounted,  and  we  were  all  engaged  in  covering  his  retreat, 
at  the  same  time  moving  towards  a  dry  creek,  on  the  further  side  of 
which  was  a  rising  ground.  We  succeeded  in  reaching  this,  and  formed 
in  line,  while  Mr.  Jacob  mounted  behitid  Mr.  Edward  Bagot. 

The  affray  had  now  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  I  directed  the 
party  to  retreat  in  order.  There  were  very  few  shots  fired  without  effect, 
and  the  last  man  shot  was  one  of  their  chiefs. 

I  must  here  remark,  that,  had  not  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  displayed 
much  steadiness  and  coolness,  Mr.  Jacob  must  have  fallen,  as  it  was  by 
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frequently  coming  to  the  present,  but  reserving  our  fire,  that  we  kept  the 
headmost  men  back,  as  on  these  occasions  they  adroitly  double  themselves 
up  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  holding  a  shield  before  their 
h^ads. 

In  covering  Mr.  Jacob's  retreat  a  spear  struck  me  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  head,  but  as  it  passed  through  a  thick  tarpaulin  hat,  the  wound  was 
but  slight ;  but,  the  mare  on  which  I  rode  was  speared  severely  in  the 
shoulder. 

When  I  was  struck  the  natives  gave  a  yell  of  triumph,  which  they  did 
on  every  occasion  where  the  advantage  appeared  on  their  side. 

Having  retreated  about  a  mile,  we  were  obliged  to  halt  to  sew  up  the 
wound  in  my  mare's  shoulder,  or  she  must  have  soon  dropped  from  loss 
of  blood ;  then,  choosing  the  clearest  ground,  joined  our  cart  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

I  feel  convinced  that  the  sheep  remaining  were  not  far  distant,  and 
that  the  natives  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  defending  them  ; 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  take  a  very  large  party  to  subdue 
them  without  loss  of  life,  as  their  great  activity  and  courage,  combined 
with  their  numbers,  and  the  difficult  character  of  that  part  of  the  country 
for  horse  attacks,  render  them  a  much  more  formidable  enemy  than  the 
colonists  generally  have  any  idea  of. 


George  Hall,  Esq.,  Governor's  Secretary. 


I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  W.  G.  Field. 


Gentlemen —  Colonial  Secretary  s  Office^  May  17,  \%^\. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Governor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  memorial 
addressed  by  you  to  His  Excellency  on  the  24th  instant. 

In  this  document  it  is  stated  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  colony  that  overland  line  of  communication  to  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  should  be  kept  open,  whilst  it  is  now  closed  by  the  late 
attacks  of  the  Blacks  upon  Messrs.  Inman  and  Field's  party. 

The  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  a  force  may  be  sent  out  to  protect 
other  parties  who  are  on  their  route  overland  from  the  murderous 
attacks  of  the  Aborigines,  who  are  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  to 
obstruct  their  progress. 

Your  memorial  next  states,  that  as  property  to  a  considerable  amount 
has  been  carried  off  by  the  natives,  every  attempt  to  recover  the  same 
should  be  made ;  and  you  request  that  a  strong  police  force  may  be  sent 
out  to  aid  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  will  volunteer  their  services  for 
that  purpose. 

In  reply,  I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency  to  inform  you,  that  he  is 
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fully  aware  how  important  it  is  to  the  interests  of  this  colony  that  an 
easy  and  secure  line  of  communication  should  be  maintained  between 
this  province  and  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  object,  it  is  necessary,  however,  that  the 
Government  of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  should  act  in  concert 
with  that  of  South  Australia.  Some  time  must  therefore,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, elapse,  ere  the  proper  authorities  can  be  consulted  and  the 
requisite  arrangements  made. 

Until  this  desirable  object  can  be  brought  about,  his  Excellency  trusts 
that  the  recent  melancholy  occurrences  will  convince  the  stockholders 
that  it  is  highly  improper  to  attempt  to  drive  such  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep  through  such  extensive  tracts  of  country,  without 
taking  care  that  they  are  much  more  efficiently  guarded  than  they  have 
hitherto  been. 

Justice  to  the  Aborigines  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  European 
servants  of  proprietors,  requires  that  the  force  accompanying  an  overland 
party  should  be  so  large  as  to  overawe  the  former  and  protect  the  latter. 

The  resources  of  the  Local  Government  would  never  suffice  to  afford 
protection  to  all  parties  who  might  desire  it ;  and  if  proprietors,  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  will  venture  with  their  flocks  and  herds  so  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  settled  districts,  they  voluntarily  encounter  a  risk  from  which 
they  are  bound  to  protect  themselves. 

His  Excellency  has,  however,  heard  with  great  regret  and  concern  of 
the  occurrences  which  have  recently  taken  place ;  and  by  giving  directions 
for  the  immediate  departure  of  a  strong  party  of  police,  and  communi- 
cating with  his  Excellency  Sir  George  Gipps,  has  adopted  the  measures 
which  appear  to  him  best  calculated  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  to 
secure  the  safety  of  parties  now  on  their  route  overland. 

I  am  further  directed  to  observe,  in  reference  to  two  concluding  para- 
graphs of  your  memorial,  that  his  Excellency  does  not  clearly  understand 
the  object  with  which  a  number  of  gentlemen  volunteer  their  services. 

If  their  intention  is  to  act  as  special  constables,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  1  and  2  William  IV.  chap.  41,  for  such  time  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  seem  fit  and  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  security  of 
property  in  this  province,  his  Excellency  highly  approves  of  their  zeal ; 
and  as  the  greater  the  number  of  Europeans  is  who  proceed  to  the 
point  where  the  late  violent  attack  took  place,  the  less  probability  will 
there  be  for  further  bloodshed,  the  Magistrate  under  whose  direction  the 
parties  are  to  act  will  be  directed  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  all 
such  gentlemen  as  may  think  proper  to  accompany  him,  and  to  co-operate 
most  cordially  with  them. 
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But  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  these  gentlemen  have 
volunteered  their  services  under  the  idea  that  a  militiiry  expedition  against 
the  natives  would  take  place,  his  Excellency  thinks  it  proper  to  state  that 
positive  instructions  have  on  several  occasions  been  given  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  treat  the  Aborigines  of  all  parts  of  this  continent 
as  subjects  of  the  Queen,  within  Her  Majesty's  allegiance ;  and  that  to 
regard  them  as  aliens,  with  whom  a  war  can  exist,  and  against  whom 
Her  Majesty's  troops  may  exercise  belligerent  rights,  is  to  deny  that 
prrotection  to  which  they  derive  the  highest  possible  claim  from  the 
sovereignty  which  has  been  assutned  over  the  whole  of  their  ancient 
possessions. 

To  these  instructions  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Excellency  rigidly  to 
adhere ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  will  endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  Settlers,  he  will  not 
authorise  the  levying  of  war,  or  the  exercises  of  belligerent  rights  against 
the  Aborigines  of  Australia. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)         Robert  Gouger,  Colonial  Secretary. 
IVilliam  Giles,  Eiq  ,  and  the  Gentlemen 
who  signed  the  Memorial. 

MEMORANDUM  TO  THE  MAGISTRATES. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Magistrates  to  procure,  if  possible,  the  services 
of  a  native   qualified  to  act    as    interpreter,  and    to    endeavour,  with 
his  assistance,  to  enter  into  friendly  communication  with    the    hostile 
tribes. 

To  facilitate  this  object  they  will  cordially  co-operate  with  all  gentle- 
men who  may  feel  disposed  to  accompany  them  in  the  capacity  of  special 
constables,  and  thus  render  their  party  as  numerous  as  possible,  so  as  to 
overawe  the  natives  by  numbers,  and  to  render  resistance  upon  their 
part  hopeless.  Should  the  Magistrates  succeed  in  bringing  about  friendly 
communications  with  the  natives,  they  will  proceed  to  inquire,  on  the 
spot,  into  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  late  outrages. 

They  will  ascertain  whether  these  acts  appear  to  have  been  acts  of 
rapine  only,  or  whether  they  have  been  committed  in  order  to  revenge 
wrongs  previously  inflicted  upon  the  natives  by  other  overland  parties. 

And  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Aborigines  of  the 
district  in  question  have  been  maltreated  by  runaway  convicts,  or  by 
persons  proceeding  overland. 

The  Police  Magistrate  will  also  direct  the  officers  of  police  to  effect  the 
following  objects : — 

To  capture  any  persons  who  can  be   identified  as  having  been  con- 
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cerned  in  the  late  outrages,  and  to  recover  the  property  which  has  been 
violently  carried  off. 

The  Police  Magistrate  will  bear  in  mind,  whilst  superintending  the 
execution  of  this  duty,  that  the  Aborigines  are  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
and  that  belligerent  rights  cannot  be  exercised  against  them.  No  act  of 
indiscrimate  reprisal  is  therefore  to  be  sanctioned,  but  proceedings  are  to 
be  adopted  similar  to  what  the  laws  of  England  would  authorize  against 
persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  similar  atrocities. 

If  none  of  the  natives  concerned  in  the  late  outrages  can  be  distinctly 
identified  by  such  of  the  persons  who  were  lately  attacked  as  accompany 
you,  other  individuals,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  should  be  secured,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  identified  when  brought  into  Adelaide,  and 
amongst  them  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  persons  of  some  of  the 
leading  men  should  be  included ;  it  being  intended,  at  all  events,  to  retain 
them  as  temporary  hostages  for  the  future  good  conduct  of  their  fellows 
towards  the  other  overland  parties  who  may  be  now  upon  their  route. 

The  party  under  the  orders  of  the  Magistrates  are  not  to  make  use  of 
their  fire-arms,  or  other  weapons,  except  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  that  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
own  protection,  or  for  the  capture  of  the  prisoners  whom  they  are  to 
secure. 

The  objects  of  the  present  expedition  having  been  traced  out  for  the 
Magistrates,  Major  O'Halloran  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  services  of  the 
police  force  cannot  be  well  dispensed  with  :  at  the  same  time,  therefore, 
that  he  does  his  utmost  to  effect  the  ends  contemplated,  he  will  not 
engage  in  any  distant  pursuit. 

No  precise  orders  are,  however,  given  upon  this  point,  full  confidence 
being  placed  in  his  discretion. 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  PROTECTOR  OF  ABORIGINES. 

You  will  make  use  of  any  influence  you  may  possess  over  the  natives,  to 
induce  one  or  more  of  them  to  accompany  the  party  as  interpreters,  and 
then  endeavour,  with  their  assistance,  to  enter  into  friendly  communica-       J 
tion  with  the  hostile  tribes.  i 

Should  you  fortunately  succeed  in  accomplishing  this  object,  you  will, 
during  the  inquiry  I  have  directed  to  be  instituted,  act  as  protector  and 
counsel  of  the  natives ;  you  must  also  endeavour  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  them,  which  will  for  the  future  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
scenes  such  as  have  lately  taken  place. 

If  any  prisoners  are  made,  you  will  call  upon  Major  O'Halloran  to 
release  one  or  more,  according  to  the  number  he  has  captured.  You 
will  let  these  natives   see,  and  fully  understand,  that  their  release  is 
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brought  about  by  your  influence ;  that  you  are  their  friend ;  and  you  will 
explain  to  them  that  if  they  are  at  any  time  aggrieved,  they  can,  by 
applying  to  you,  obtain  immediate  and  ample  redress. 

Before  the  natives,  who  are  released,  are  allowed  to  return  to  their 
friends,  they  should  be  made  to  comprehend  the  position  of  those  who  are 
retained,  whether  they  are  prisoners  or  hostages ;  and  they  should  under- 
stand that  the  future  condition  of  these  natives  will  mainly  depend  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belong. 

Generally,  you  will  make  any  suggestions  to  Major  O'Halloran 
which,  as  Protector  of  Aborigines,  you  may  feel  it  to  be  your  duty 
to  offer. 

COPY  OF  A  DESPATCH  FROM  GOVERNOR  GREY  TO  LORD 
JOHN    RUSSELL. 

Government  House,  Adelaide, 
My  Lord —  May  31,  1841. 

In  reference  to  my  Despatch  of  the  29th  May,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Aborigines,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship,  that  a  party 
this  morning  started  from  Adelaide  to  carry  out  the  objects  which  I 
detailed  to  your  Lordship  in  the  Despatch  alluded  to. 

The  Magistrates  who  accompanied  this  party  were  Major  O'Hal- 
loran  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  the  Protector  of  Aborigines. 

The  party  consisted  of  2  officers,  24  mounted  police,  6  foot  police, 
&c.,  11  bullock  drivers,  18  mounted  special  constables,  8  ditto  on  foot, 
5  men  forming  a  boat's  crew ;  making  a  total  of  74  men.  The  strength 
of  this  party  is  so  considerable,  that  I  hope  no  attempt  at  resistance  will 
be  contemplated  by  the  natives. 

The  expenses  of  the  special  constables  are  altogether  defrayed  by  per- 
sons interested  in  preserving  an  uninterrupted  overland  communication, 
so  that  the  Government  will  incur  no  additional  charge  but  that  of  the 
boat's  crew. 

I  have  also  to  request  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  enclosed  letter 
from  Captain  Sturt,  the  Assistant  Commissioner.  This  gentleman  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  River  Murray.  When  he  descended  it  in  a  boat,  in 
1839,  he  established  friendly  relations  with  the  native  tribes,  which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  might  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  if  the 
natives  had  been  well  treated  by  runaway  convicts  and  other  persons 
proceeding  overland.  Your  Lordship  will  find,  by  this  letter,  that 
Captain  Sturt  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  party  I  have  sent  out. 
However  desirable  such  an  arrangement  might  have  been,  in  several 
points  of  view,  I  was  prevented  from  permitting  it  on  account  of  the 
very  impaired  state  of  his  sight,  and  because,  at  the  present  moment  of 
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financial  embarrassment,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  dispense  with  his 
services  at  head-quarters. 

Your  Lordship  shall,  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  which  I  have  ordered  the  Magistrates  to 
institute  into  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  late  Outrages. 

I  have,  &c. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell^  G.  GREY. 

<^-C.  SfC.  SfG. 

Sir —  East  Terrace,  May  29,1841. 

My  experience  enables  me  to  tell  your  Excellency  that  the  natives  of  the 
interior  are  a  subtle  and  fearless  race,  and  that  it  will  require  disciplined 
firmness  to  cope  with  them  in  any  numbers ;  and  unless  the  detachments 
now  sent  to  disperse  or  conciliate  them  are  practised  to  combined 
action  and  to  mutual  support,  I  should  anticipate  the  most  serious 
disaster  in  the  event  of  a  collision.  I  feel  convinced  that  a  wild 
and  disorganised  attack  of  horsemen  will  not  make  any  impression,  but 
will  totally  fail,  and  that  the  consequences  will  be  most  hurtful  to  the 
pastoral  interests  of  the  province. 

If  the  natives  prove  impracticable,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will 
necessarily  assume  the  character  of  a  war,  and  systematic  movements 
must  be  adopted.  Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  I  should  regret  that  any 
body  of  the  colonists  assumed  the  offensive  without  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Government ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your  Excellency's  atten- 
tion to  this  point,  as  likely  to  involve  the  parties  in  a  responsibility  which 
should  be  avoided. 

COPY  OF  A  DESPATCH  FROM  LORD  STANLEY  TO  GOVERNOR  GREY. 

Sir —  Downing  Street,  November  24,  1841. 

I  HAVE  received  your  Despatch  (No.  3)  of  the  29th  of  May  last,  reporting 
an  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  a  party  of  colonists  who  were  pro- 
ceeding, in  charge  of  a  ilock  of  sheep,  from  Sydney  to  Adelaide,  by  a 
body  of  the  Aborigines  of  South  Australia.  You  also  report  a  further 
attack  by  the  natives  upon  a  party  of  volunteers  who  had  proceeded  in 
search  of  the  stolen  property.  I  have  also  received  your  further  Des- 
patch (No.  5)  of  the  31st  May,  announcing  the  departure  of  a  strong 
police  force,  under  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  and  the 
Protector  of  Aborigines,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending 
those  outrages. 

I  entirely  approve  the  course  pursued  by  you  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  instructions  which  you  furnished  to  the  party  whom  you  despatched 
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on  that  service.  You  will  omit  no  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the 
Colonists  the  warnings  you  appear  so  judiciously  to  have  given  as  to 
their  relations  with  the  Aborigines ;  and  you  will  consider  it  your  duty 
to  visit  with  severity  any  proceedings  which  may  be  adopted  by  them 
against  the  native  inhabitants  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  strictest  self- 
defence. 

I  am,  &c.. 
Governor  Grey,  ^c.  ^c.  STANLEY. 

COPY  OF  A  DESPATCH  FROM  GOVERNOR  GREY  TO  LORD 
JOHN  RUSSELL. 

Government  House,  Adelaide, 
My  Lord —  Ju7ie  11,  1841. 

Since  I  had  an  opportunity  of  detailing  to  your  Lordship,  in  my  Des- 
patches of  the  28th  and  31st  May,  1841,  (Aborigines,  Nos.  3  and  5,)  the 
course  which  I  intended  to  pursue  with  regard  to  the  outrages  recently 
committed  by  the  natives  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  river  Murray,  I 
have  found  that  the  line  of  policy  I  have  adopted  is  extremely  different 
from  that  which  has,  on  other  occasions,  been  pursued  in  this  province 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  I  have  been  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  this  difference ;  and  I  therefore  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  state  to 
your  Lordship,  that,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  all  the  documents  connected 
with  the  previous  treatment  of  the  Aborigines,  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  I  still  remain  firmly  convinced  that  the  plan  which  I  have 
adopted  is  that  which  mature  deliberation  and  reason  point  out  as  the 
most  proper  to  pursue. 

But  this  question  being  one  which  involves  interests  of  no  ordinary 
character,  and  as  I  have  on  other  occasions  been  permitted  to  communi- 
cate with  your  Lordship  respecting  the  Aborigines  of  New  Holland,  I 
have  now  ventured  to  state,  at  length,  a  few  general  principles  which 
relate  immediately  to  this  important  subject,  and  which  will  explain  the 
reasons  I  entertain  for  proceeding  as  I  have  done. 

The  motives  which  generally  lead  men  to  inflict  punishment  on 
offenders,  are — 

Istly,  A  desire  of  vengeance. 

2dly,  A  desire  to  prevent  a  criminal  from  again  committing  a  crime 
of  which  he  has  been  once  guilty.     And, 

3dly,  A  hope  of  deterring  others,  by  the  effect  of  example,  from  com- 
mitting offences  of  a  like  nature. 

But  in  applying  these  rules  to  the  punishment  of  a  savage  race. 
Several  courses  of  action,  which  may  be  called  incidental  to  the  three 
principal  ones,  should  also  be  taken  into  account. 
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In  considering,  separately,  the  three  principal  motives  alove  stated, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  all  civilized  nations  have  aij;reed  to  reject  the 
idea  of  vengeance  from  their  code  of  laws,  under  the  belief  that  vengeance 
is  the  attribute  of  a  superior  power,  and  one  with  which  man  has  no 
concern.  In  addition  to  this  reason,  it  is  generally  also  alleged  that  no 
human  being  can  judge  of  the  actual  amount  of  moral  guilt  attached  to 
any  criminal ;  and  he  cannot,  therefore,  justly  pretend  to  punish  this 
degree  of  guilt,  which  he  cannot  estimate. 

Such  being  the  case  when  we  consider  our  civilized  fellow-men,  we 
should  extend  this  reasoning  much  further  with  regard  to  the  savage, 
for  he  may  commit  many  actions  which  are,  in  our  sight,  extremely 
culpable  ;  and  yet,  in  as  far  as  he  deems  them  to  be  virtues,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  assert  that  any  degree  of  moral  guilt  whatever  attaches 
to  him.  Further,  the  idea  of  punishment  is  never,  in  the  breast  of  a 
savage,  disconnected  with  that  of  revenge. 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  I  conceive  that  all  idea  of 
vengeance  or  retaliation  should  be  excluded  from  the  mind,  when 
determinino-  in  what  manner  to  punish  the  natives  of  this  country. 

In  considering  the  otWer  two  reasons  for  punishing  them — namely,  the 
preventing  an  offender  from  repeating  a  crime,  and  the  deterring  others 
from  so  doing,  by  the  force  of  example — it  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
recollected,  that  these  ends  should,  if  possible,  be  attained  in  such  a 
manner  as  plainly  to  evince  to  the  savage  that  the  idea  of  vengeance 
has  not  been  contemplated;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  our  laws  differ 
from  his.  Efforts  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  to  obtain  two  other 
incidental  objects;  namely,  the  reformation  of  the  offender  himself,  and 
the  conferring,  if  possible,  some  degree  of  benefit  upon  the  public  whilst 
punishing  him,  so  as,  in  this  manner,  to  offer  some  atonement  for  his 
former  guilt 

Now  although,  by  hanging  a  man,  he  is  certainly  prevented  from 
again  committing  a  crime,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  chance  whatever  is 
lost  of  reforming  him,  or  of  making  him  confer  some  ulterior  benefit 
upon  the  public.  It  is,  therefore,  in  these  points  of  view,  the  worst 
punishment  which  could  be  inflicted. 

The  question,  then,  appears  to  be,  whether  it  produces  so  salutary  a 
terror  that,  by  the  example  given,  we  may  hope,  more  efficiently  than  by 
any  other  means,  to  deter  others  from  committing  similar  outrages. 

Upon  this  subject  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  stating,  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge  of  the  natives,  that  the  punishment  of  death  is 
neither  so  terrible  to  themselves  or  to  their  fellows  as  that  of  imprison- 
ment. 

From  their  earliest  days  they  have  been  accustomed  to  view  death 
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ul^eT  a  variety  of  forms  and  circumstances,  so  that  they  have  become 
in  some  degree  habituated  to  it,  and  to  face  death  or  danger  in  a 
daring  manner  is  considered  by  them  an  act  of  heroic  virtue,  worthy  of 
emulation. 

But  the  idea  of  imprisonment  is  to  them  novel  and  frightful  in  the 
extreme.  The  imprisonment  of  a  civilized  man,  considered  relatively  to 
punishment,  bears  no  comparison  whatever  with  that  of  a  savage  :  to  the 
former  it  presents  but  slight  terrors ;  to  the  latter  the  loss  of  liberty  is  an 
.  almost  inconceivable  idea.  He  has  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  and  so 
contrary  is  it  to  their  habits,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  he  can  ever  have 
imagined  it. 

If  this  be  true,  it  would  appear,  then,  that  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment ought  to  be  more  effective,  as  an  example,  than  that  of  death ;  but 
there  are  many  other  reasons  why  it  should  be  so. 

The  savage  is  naturally  of  a  thoughtless,  restless  disposition.  Some 
relative  of  his  is  hanged,  and,  according  to  custom,  the  death  is  revenged 
upon  another  tribe.  No  sooner  is  this  done  than  the  example  is  for- 
gotten. A  natural  event  has  taken  place,  and  the  customary  duties  con- 
sequent on  it  have  been  fulfilled ;  and,  amongst  the  wild  and  changing 
scene  of  a  barbarian's  life,  the  whole  circumstance  passes  into  speedy 
oblivion. 

The  benefit  produced,  in  the  way  of  example,  or  to  the  public,  is  thus 
transient,  if  it  exists  at  all;  for  owing  to  the  revengeful  customs  of 
their  institutions,  the  blow  which  is  thus  struck  against  themselves 
generally  falls  from  their  hands  upon  some  unsuspecting  individual,  in  a 
remote  place. 

As  far  as  the  individual  himself  is  concerned,  no  hope,  under  these 
circumstances,  can  of  course  exist  of  his  reformation ;  and  I  fear  that, 
in  all  instances  where  men  have  been  executed  on  the  evidence  of  other 
natives,  there  would  'be  every  reason  to  dread  that  those  obnoxious  to 
their  fellows  have  been  given  over  to  the  executioner,  whilst  the  most 
guilty  and  most  wily  have  escaped  with  impunity. 

Now  with  regard  to  imprisonment,  the  exact  opposite  of  these  various 
circumstances  takes  place. 

The  prisoners  are  hurried  off  from  their  companions  to  a  doom  which 
these  savages  can  at  first  scarcely  comprehend ;  but  it  is  soon  ascertained, 
by  those  who  have  escaped  confinement,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  their  friends  are  subjected.  They  are  aware  that  they  are 
alive,  by  visiting  them :  by  receiving  messages  from  them,  or  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  neither  the  recollection  of  the  crime,  or  of  the 
penalty  attached  to  it,  can  escape  from  their  memory.  They  are  thus,  in 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  a  savage  can  be,  prevented  by  terror  and  the  force 
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of  example  from  committing  a  criminal  action  which  is  followed  by  so 
severe  a  punishment.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  hope  exists  in  their 
breasts  that  their  continued  good  conduct  may  at  length  bring  about  the 
liberation  of  their  friends  and  relatives.  Hope  and  fear,  the  two  most 
powerful  passions  to  which  the  mind  of  either  savage  or  civilized  men 
can  be  subjected,  are  thus  both  called  into  active  operation. 

By  adopting  the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  therefore,  the  public  is 
directly  benefitted  by  the  future  exemption  from  similar  outrages  which 
is  obtained  ;  and  there  is  every  chance  that  the  individual  himself,  during 
the  time  of  his  confinement,  may  in  some  degree  be  reformed,  or,  at  all 
events,  be  instructed  that  what  he  may  consider  to  be  a  virtue  is  in 
reality  a  crime,  to  which  a  severe  degree  of  punishment  is  attached.  If 
only  this  partial  reformation  takes  place,  the  information  he  can  give  his 
fellows,  when  liberated,  may  have  a  great  effect  on  them. 

Thus  the  two  leading  objects  of  punishment  are  attained,  and  all  the 
different  incidental  conditions  are  at  the  same  time  fulfilled,  by  the  impri- 
sonment of  native  offenders. 

The  fearful  chance  of  inflicting  a  punishment  on  an  innocent  man, 
which  we  cannot  recall,  is  also  avoided ;  and  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  settler  is  equally  well  attained  by  following  this  milder  mode ;  and, 
without  indulging  any  wild  or  unhealthy  ideas  of  philanthropy,  one 
maybe  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  desirable,  in  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
shedding  the  blood  of  a  race  whose  territory  we  have  violently  occupied; 
whose  laws  and  customs  we  do  not  respect ;  and,  having  come  as  strang- 
ers into  their  land,  commence,  from  the  first  moment  of  our  arrival,  to 
punish  them  if  they  attempt  to  exercise  upon  us  traditional  customs  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  them  from  time  immemorial. 

Too  often,  also,  as  in  the  present  instance,  these  savages  have  received 
the  first  Europeans  who  have  arrived  amongst  them  with  kindness  and 
humanity,  have  subsequently  been  ill  treated  by  bushrangers  and  stock- 
keepers,  and,  finally,  have  committed  outrages  which  have  drawn  down 
upon  them  a  severe  chastisement  from  Europeans. 

Amidst  such  a  state  of  things,  and  for  the  reasons  above  detailed,  I 
have  resolved  to  sanction  no  military  expeditions  or  unauthorized  pro- 
ceedings against  the  natives,  feeling  sure,  that,  in  adopting  this  course, 
I  shall  best  meet  the  views  and  wishes  that  your  Lordship  entertains 
on  this  subject. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  G.  GREY. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russellj 
4-c.         4-c.         ^c. 
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COPY  OF  A  DESPATCH  FROM  GOVERNOR  GREY  TO  LORD 
JOHN  RUSSELL. 

Government  House,  Adelaide, 
My  Lord —  July  5, 1841. 

I  TRUST,  however,  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  with  the  degree 
of  forbearance  which  the  police  and  volunteers  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
for,  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  provocation,  not  a  single  shot 
was  fired  at  the  natives,  whom  they  could  not  make  prisoners,  and  yet 
it  amounted  almost  to  certainty  that  the  greater  part  of  these  fugitives 
had  been  implicated  in  the  late  outrages. 

The  24th  and  25th  of  June  were  passed  at  Langhorne's  ferry,  on  the 
Rufus,  in  burying  the  body  of  one  of  the  murdered  men,  in  recovering 
the  cattle  which  had  been  carried  off,  and  in  making  fruitless  attempts  to 
capture  prisoners.  The  Commissioner  of  Police  then  left  marks  and 
directions,  warning  other  overland  parties  of  the  dangers  they  were  likely 
to  incur  at  this  point.  Having  thus  performed  all  that  was  in  his  power 
to  accomplish,  he  commenced  his  return  homewards. 

In  this  letter,  addressed  to  me,  he  remarks,  that,  after  great  exertions 
and  anxiety,  he  has  failed  in  making  any  prisoners ;  but  this  had  been 
owing  solely  to  the  boats  not  joining  him,  for  which  he  could  not  account 
(not  having  been  then  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  boat-party  had  experienced).  He  also  adds,  that  the  party 
under  his  command  have  recovered  fi fly-three  out  of  seventy  head  of 
missing  cattle,  and  that  they  have  been  the  happy  means,  under  Provi- 
dence, of  rescuing  twelve  of  their  countrymen  from  inevitable  death,  and 
710  head  of  cattle  (the  number  now  here)  from  being  lost  to  the  owner 
and  the  colony. 

Your  Lordship  will  find  that  much  more  detailed  information  is 
contained  in  the  very  interesting  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  and  Protector  of  Aborigines,  which  are  herewith  transmitted  to 
your  Lordship. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  (Signed)  G.  GREY. 

i'C.         ^c.         4c. 

Fortified  Camp,  the  Hornet's  Nest, 
Sir —  240  Miles  from  Adelaide,  27th  June,  1841. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  report,  for  your  Excellency's  information,  the 
results  of  the  expedition  under  my  command. 

The  detachment  of  police  and  volunteers,  with  bullock-drivers,  cooks, 
&c.  (in  all  sixty-eight  men,  including  officers),  left  Adelaide  on  the  31st 
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May,  and  arrived  at  the  "  Pound "'  on  the  Murray  by  the  4th  instant. 
Between  this  point  and  the  Fossil  Cliffs,  near  Lake  Bonny,  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  miles,  we  halted  no  less  than  seven  days  in  all,  waiting  for  the 
two  boats  that  were  to  join  us  from  the  sea-mouth  of  the  river ;  but  find- 
ing that  our  supplies  would  not  admit  of  any  further  delay,  and  know- 
ing that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  boats  to  proceed  higher  up  the 
river  without  our  escort,  I  blazed  some  trees  close  to  the  river-side, 
ordering  the  boats  to  proceed  back   to   the  N.W.  bend,  and  wait  our 
return  there,  and  also  left  a  letter  in  a  bottle  under  one  of  the  trees 
blazed,  giving  further  instructions  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  boats. 
On  our  way  from  the  "  Pound "  to  the  Fossil  Cliffs,  we  induced  some 
natives  to  communicate  with  us,  two  of  whom  promised  to  act  as  inter- 
preters, to  accompany  us  to  the  hostile  tribe,  and  shew  us  where  the 
sheep  were.     They,  however,  left  us  suddenly;  but   we  were  joined  by 
two  other  blacks  at  the  last  encampment  before  making  Lake  Bonny. 
These  men  seemed  very  int  jlligent  and  confiding,  and  evinced  great 
hatred  to  the  hostile  tribe,  all  of  whom  they  requested  us  to  kill ;  stating, 
at  the  same  time,  that  plenty  of  Mr.  Inman's  sheep  were  yet  alive,  and 
had  a  few  days  before  been  seen  by  one  of  them.     On  approaching  the 
spot  where   the  sheep  were  said  to  be,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
where  Mr.  Inman  was  attacked,  and  Lieutenant  Field's  party  had  been 
engaged,  our  interpreters,  according  to  promise,  went  in  advance  con- 
siderably of  the  detachment,  with  a  message  from  me  to  the  hostile  tribe, 
stating,  that  if  the  remaining  sheep  were  given  up  they  should  not  be 
m.olested,  and  they  promised  to  bring  several  of  the  tribe  back  with  them 
to  meet  us  on  our  approach.     Before  encamping,   this   promise  was   in 
part  fulfilled ;  for  the  interpreters  met  us,  but  only  with  one  of  the  hos- 
tile blacks,  a  large  and  powerful  man,  who  had  lately  received  a  gun- 
shot wound  through  the  thigh,  and  which  he  pointed  out  to  us.     This 
fellow's  manner  was  quite  unembarrassed,  and  he  remained  in  camp  all 
night,  and  was  made  much  of     He  stated  that  the   sheep    were  very 
numerous,  one  only  having  been  killed  by  a  man  who  should  be  given 
up ;  that  they  were  yet  some  miles  to  the  north,  and  that  we  must  make 
another  half-day's  march  before  we  could  get  to  the  spot  where  the  sheep 
were  folded,  under  charge  of  an  overland  party,  who  had  arrived  a  few 
days  before  with  three  drays  and  a  large  herd  of  cattle.    In  the  morning, 
therefore,  we  started,  with  our  blacks  in  company,  who,  however,  sud- 
denly sneaked  away,  notifying  to  our  Adelaide  native  to  keep  on  the 
beaten  road,  and  that  they  would  again  meet  us,  as  by  crossing  the 
creeks  they  would   save  a  very  considerable  distance.  .  After  marching 
eight  miles  I  encamped  were  we  now  are,  (which  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  this  hornets'  nest),  and  then  pushed  on  with  the  mounted  men 
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miles  farther,  to  ascertain  if  any  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the 
information  so  frankly  given.  When  we  had  reached  the  above  distance, 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  2  2d  instant,  we  suddenly  fell  in  with  Mr.  Lang- 
home's  long-expected  overland  party,  and  who  had  been  attacked  by  the 
same  tribe  we  are  amongst  but  two  days  before,  having  had  four  men 
killed  and  two  wounded  out  of  sixteen  individuals,  seventy  head  of 
cattle  dispersed,  others  having  been  killed,  and  nearly  all  their  property 
and  supplies  taken  from  them.  They  were  in  the  most  wretched  and  de- 
plorable state  imaginable,  and  appeared,  on  seeing  us,  as  men  would  do 
who  were  unexpectedly  reprieved  from  an  apparently  certain  death.  All 
had  given  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  expected  to  be  murdered  that  very 
night  on  the  spot  I  now  write  from.  The  scene  then  witnessed  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  any  present.  The  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  C. 
Langhorne,  with  the  informations  on  oath  taken  by  myself  and  brother- 
Magistrate,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  from  others  of  the  party,  give  full  particu- 
lars of  the  attack.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  23d  instant,  (our  blacks 
not  having  returned,  and  who  were  doubtless  spies  sent  amongst  us,)  I 
left  our  camp  here  (fortified)  with  a  strong  foot-party  under  command 
of  Captain  Ferguson,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  detachment  scoured 
the  country  around,  for  miles,  in  all  directions,  with  the  hope  of  making 
prisoners  and  recovering  some  of  the  sheep;  but  we  returned  before 
dark,  unsuccessful  in  both  objects  ;  for  we  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
sheep  had  long  before  been  slaughtered,  as  we  saw  their  carcases  and 
bones  thrown  about  in  vast  heaps,  in  various  places,  where  the  blacks 
had  formed  large  encampments,  and  had  folded  the  sheep :  and  though 
we  saw  and  chased  thirteen  natives,  (the  only  number  seen  on  our  side 
of  the  river,  though  numerous  enough  on  the  other,)  they  were  ever  too 
close  to  the  water's  edge  to  admit  of  our  securing  them,  for  they  took  to 
the  river  when  driven  through  the  high  reeds  on  its  banks,  and  which 
rose  above  our  heads  when  on  horseback ;  and  thus,  from  the  want  of 
boats,  escaped  us,  though  only  a  few  yards  distant.  They  might  all  with 
certainty  have  been  shot ;  but  when  they  found  that  we  would  not  fire, 
the  villians  laughed  at  and  mocked  us,  roaring  out  "  Plenty  sheepy,'' 
**  Plenty  jumbuck",  (another  name  of  theirs  for  sheep,)  ;  and  one  of  them 
repeated  the  word  "  Cornu ''  several  times,  who  was  instantly  recog- 
nised as  the  black  that  had  been  with  us  for  several  days,  and  who 
volunteered  to  act  as  interpreter  and  negociator  between  us  and  this 
brutal  tribe.  This  fellow  had  explained  to  us  that" Cornu*'  meant 
"  white  chalk,"  and  not  " a  chief,''as  we  imagined. 

Considering  myself  now  fully  justified  in  rendering  Mr.  Langhorne 
all  the  assistance  in  my  power,  and  hoping  yet  to  make  some  prisoners, 
I  left  our  fortified  camp  again,  leaving  the  entire  of  the  foot-party  under 
command  of  Mr.  Inman ;  and  about  half-past  three  p.m.  on  Thursday  the 
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24  th  instant,  with  the  mounted  detachment,  got  to  Langhorne's  Ferry  on 
the  Rufus,  where  his  party  was  attacked,  and  there  found  the  body  of  one 
of  his  murdered  men  lying  along  the  bank,  guarded  by  a  faithful  bull- 
dog that  had  been  speared  in  two  places  by  the  blacks,  for  he  had  fiercely 
attacked  them.  The  noble  animal,  on  seeing  us,  set  up  a  piteous  and 
heart-rending  howl,  swam  across  to  the  opposite  side,  and  has  not  since 
been  seen.  Martin's  body  was  covered  with  wounds,  his  head  and  face 
frightfully  battered  with  waddies,  and  his  entrails  and  thigh-bones  taken 
out ;  part  of  the  dray,  flour  in  heaps,  broken  muskets,  and  other  articles 
lay  strewed  around,  as  also  many  waddies  and  jagged  and  pointed  spears, 
with  blood,  flesh,  and  hair  upon  them ;  also  several  dead  calves.  The 
sight  was  altogether  horrifying ;  but  as  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  it 
would  require  considerable  time  to  cross  a  party  with  horses  over  the 
Rufus,  I  retired  for  the  night  to  a  flat  five  miles  distant,  where  there  was 
good  feed  for  our  horses,  and  early  the  next  morning  (Friday  25th 
instant)  was  again  at  Langhorne's  Ferry.  A  grave  was  then  dug  for  the 
remains  of  poor  Martin,  and  I  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  giving 
him  Christian  burial,  and  reading  the  Funeral  Service  over  the  corpse,  a 
large  fire  being  afterwards  lit  over  the  grave,  to  prevent  the  blacks  from 
recognising  it.  These  wretches  had  taken  his  body  out  of  the  water  to 
extract  the  thigh-bones ;  but  what  they  have  done  with  the  other  three  we 
could  not  discover,  though  the  river  was  traced  to  Lake  Victoria,  (into 
which  it  now  empties  itself,  though  in  the  summer  into  the  Murray,) 
with  the  hopes  of  recovering  the  relics  of  the  murdered  men. 

The  cruel  tribe  we  are  now  surrounded  by  are  very  numerous,  and 
have  doubtless  become  emboldened  by  having  defeated  three  successive 
parties  of  Europeans,  and  having  also  escaped  punishment  from  any 
detachment.  Along  the  Lake  Rufus  and  Murray,  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Inman  and  Langhotne  has  been  found,  and  a  gentleman  has  only  now 
come  in  from  a  trip  to  examine  the  ground  on  which  Lieutenant  Field 
encountered  the  blacks,  (two  miles  and  a  half  from  this,)  and  has  brought 
with  him  a  hymn-book  that  belongs  to  one  of  Mr.  Langhome*s  party. 
Mr.  Inman  was  attacked  three  and  a-half  miles  from  this,  and  Mr.  Lang- 
home  fifteen  miles ;  and  which  clearly  proves  that  this  tribe  only,  in  the 
last  three  instances,  are  the  murderers  of  our  countrymen  and  the  plun- 
derers of  their  property. 

To  the  entire  detachment  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  their  zeal  and 
exertions,  and  am  most  grateful  to  the  gentlemen  volunteers  for  their 
assistance,  admirable  example,  cheerful  obedience  to  orders,  and  great 
attention  to  every  duty  performed  by  them. 

I  have,  &c., 
His  Excellency  the  Governor^  T.  O'HALLORAN, 

^c.         ^c.         ^c.  Commissioner  of  Police. 
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River  Murray,  205  Miles  from  Adelaide^ 
Sir —  «7Mwe  30,  1841. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th,  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  when  nine 
men  and  myself  had  just  crossed  our  provisions  and  drays  over  the  Rufus, 
we  were  surrounded  by  a  party  of  about  500  natives,  and  when  re-load- 
ing the  drays,  the  blacks  rushed  towards  us,  and  commenced  throwing 
waddies.  We  had  only  six  muskets  with  us,  and  two  of  them  would  not 
go  off.  The  natives  soon  began  to  throw  spears,  and  we  commenced 
firing  amongst  them.  The  fight  lasted  about  twenty  minutes ;  and  the 
result  was,  the  death  of  four  of  our  party  and  five  blacks.  We  had  more 
muskets  with  us,  but  they  were  in  possession  of  those  who  were  tailing 
the  cattle."  Mr.  Miller's  feelings  here  prevented  him  continuing,  and  he 
was  recommended  to  reach  our  encampment,  where  his  wounds  would  be 
dressed  and  suitable  medicines  administered.  He  has  suffered  greatly 
from  his  wounds,  but  at  the  present  date  is  doing  well.  On  our  return 
to  camp,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  a  bullock-driver  reported  having  dis- 
covered the  carcasses  of  200  sheep. 

June  23 — Started  early  in  the  morning  in  search  of  Mr.  Inman's 
sheep ;  the  mounted  party  opened  out  and  examined  the  whole  portion  of 
land  between  the  banks  of  the  Murray  and  the  Rapid.  One  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  camp  many  native  huts  were  seen  strewed  with  sheep- 
skins and  bones.  The  number  slaughtered  were  estimated  at  1000,  and 
the  number  of  natives  to  have  been  present  500 ;  the  whole  day  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  search,  only  thirteen  natives  were  seen,  and  no  prisoner 
taken,  as  they  dived  into  the  water  the  moment  they  were  approached. 
After  the  country  had  been  so  thoroughly  searched,  we  all  were  of  opinion 
that  no  sheep  were  remaining. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  M.  MOOREHEAD, 

A.  M.  Mundy,  Esq.  ^c  ^c.  Protector  of  Aborigines. 

COPY  OF  A  DESPATCH  FROM  LORD  STANLEY  TO  GOVERNOR  GREY. 

Sir —  Downing  Street ^  January  19,  1842. 

I  HAVE  received  your  Despatches,  (Nos.  10  and  II,)  of  the  11th  and  25th 
June  last,  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  outrages  committed  by  the  Natives 
on  the  banks  of  the  Murray  River,  and  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued 
on  the  occasion  of  such  outrages. 

I  have  also  received  your  Despatch,  No.  15,  of  the  5th  July  last, 
enclosing  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  and  Protector  of 
Aborigines,  shewing  the  result  of  the  expedition  despatched  with  a  view 
to  the  recovery  of  the  property  seized  by  the  Natives,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  offenders. 

c  2 
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Although  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  very  probable  that  you  are 
right  in  the  view  which  you  take  of  the  punishment  of  imprisonment 
being  more  alarming  to  the  minds  of  the  natives  than  that  of  death,  the 
result  of  abstaining  altogether  from  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of 
brutal  and  unprovoked  murders  will  probably  be,  to  lead  the  settlers  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  rather  to  execute  the  work  of 
vengeance  than  to  leave  to  the  Government  the  infliction  of  uncertain, 
and,  what  they  would  consider,  very  inadequate  punishment. 

Although  it  may  be  very  true  that  the  Government  is  bound  to  protect 
the  natives  within  its  territory  from  violence  on  the  part  of  the  settlers, 
and  to  visit  with  severity  upon  the  latter  any  proceedings  which  may 
outstep  the  legitimate  bounds  of  self-defence,  it  is  very  difficult  to  define 
what  are  these  legitimate  bounds :  and  if  the  Government,  while  they 
protect  the  Aborigines,  do  not  also  protect  the  Colonists,  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  what  public  opinion  may  fix  upon  as  adequate  punishment  for 
actions  which  civilized  man  considers  as  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  that 
same  public  opinion  will  lean  more  and  more  towards  effacing  the  limits 
which  ought  to  separate  self-defence  and  retaliation. 

I  entirely  approve  of  the  forbearance  which,  in  this  instance,  has  been 
shewn  towards  those  who  might  reasonably  be  suspected,  but  could  not 
be  proved,  to  have  been  accessary  to  the  murders  reported  in  your  De- 
spatches ;  but  I  think  that  where  satisfactory  proof  of  active  participa- 
tion in  such  scenes  can  be  obtained,  examples  should  be  made  which  will 
satisfy  the  civilized  man's  idea  of  punishment  proportioned  to  crime. 

The  question  is  one  which  presents  considerable  difficulty.  The  cases 
should  be  carefully  selected ;  and  when  an  execution  is  determined  upon, 
no  form  or  solemnity  should  be  omitted  which  could  add  to  the  impres- 
sion sought  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  natives,  and  which,  very 
probably,  the  mere  taking  away  of  life  would  fail  to  produce. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  relations  it  will  be  proper  to  repeat  your 
warning  to  parties  against  proceeding  through  that  dangerous  country, 
except  with  such  a  force  as  should  deter  from,  instead  of  inviting, 
attack. 

Every  success  of  the  natives  adds  fearfully  to  the  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  them. 

I  have,  &c. 

STANLEY. 
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"copy  of  a  despatch  from  governor  grey  to  lord  JOHN 

RUSSELL. 
My  liORD—  Government  House,  Adelaide,  August  3d,  1841. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  various  documents  explanatory  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  overland  parties  and 
the  Aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  the  River  Murray. 

Amongst  these  papers  is  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Government  on  the  10th  of  July  1841;  and  I  have  to  request  your 
Lordship*s  consideration  of  the  Minute  which  on  that  day  I  read  to  the 
Council.  Although  I  do  not  doubt  your  Lordship's  approval  of  the  course  I 
have  adopted,  it  is  still  necessary  for  me  to  explain,  at  some  length,  a  state 
of  things  which  is  now  arising  from  the  progress  of  these  colonies,  and 
which  has  not  hitherto  existed;  but  which,  entailing  a  great  loss  of 
human  life,  and  an  utter  defiance  of  all  law,  appears  to  call  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Home  Government ;  inasmuch  as  that,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish any  thing  effectual  for  the  eradication  of  this  evil,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  combined  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  Governments  of 
the  different  colonies.  Instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  appear  to 
be  the  readiest  mode  of  bringing  this  about. 

At  the  present  moment  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country  inter- 
vening between  the  settled  districts  of  this  province  and  those  of  New 
South  Wales,  have  assumed  a  more  hostile  attitude  than  those  wandering 
tribes  have  ever  previously  done  ;  and  in  the  last  three  attacks  which 
they  have  made  upon  European  parties,  the  natives  have  been  completely 
victorious,  killing  and  wounding  several  Europeans,  and  carrying  off  and 
destroying  property  to  a  very  considerable  amount.  Emboldened  as  they 
are  by  these  successes,  and  unfettered  by  any  feelings  of  compunction 
and  remorse,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  contemplate  a  renewal  of 
attacks  which  yield  them  so  large  a  booty. 

The  tracts  of  country  inhabited  by  these  people  being  many  hundred 
miles  in  length,  it  appears  impossible  for  the  Government  to  occupy  its 
whole  extent,  either  with  troops  or  police  stations.  No  efficient  protection 
can  therefore  be  afforded  by  these  means  to  parties  travelling  overland. 

At  the  same  time  it  appears  impossible  to  restrain  the  enterprise  of 
private  individuals,  who,  actuated  by  the  hope  of  the  large  profit  which 
may  be  realized  by  the  transfer  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  from  one 
market  to  the  other,  readily  encounter  all  risks.  Voluntarily  withdraw- 
ing themselves  from  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  and  armed 
and  prepared  for  hostile  proceedings,  they  penetrate  into  the  territories 
of  inimical  tribes,  thus  virtually  making  war  upon  their  own  account ; 
for  the  fate  of  those  who  have  preceded  them,  and  their  own  apprehen- 
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sions,  naturally  lead  them  to  endeavour  to  strike  terror  and  awe  into  the 
tribes  amongst  whom  their  route  lies. 

The  worst  possible  impression  is  thus  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  and  a  bad  feeling  is  propagated  amongst  the  settlers ;  the  former 
looking  upon  all  white  men  as  their  foes,  and  being  kept  in  ignorance 
that  there  is  a  Government  to  which  they  can  appeal  for  protection ;  the 
latter  acquiring  a  lawless  habit  of  avenging  their  own  wrongs,  and  of 
carrying  out  their  designs  without  regarding  whether  or  not  the  law  will 
bear  them  harmless  in  so  doing. 

There  is,  I  apprehend,  a  wide  difference  between  the  case  of  men  who, 
from  motives  of  private  speculation,  voluntarily  engage  in  pursuits  which 
are  almost  certain  to  terminate  in  bloodshed,  and  that  of  those  who,  from 
unforeseen  accidents,  are  compelled  to  pass  through  the  territories  of 
hostile  tribes,  or  who  are  called  there  by  some  public  duty,  or  who  enter 
such  districts  only  after  the  Government  have  declared  them  open  for 
location,  and  when  they  consequently  have  a  right  to  expect  that  protec- 
tion will  be  afforded  to  them. 

The  view  I  have  taken  of  the  case  of  those  persons  who  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  districts  over  which  the  Government  exercises  con- 
troul,  and  enter  those  in  which  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  forced  into 
encounters  with  the  natives,  is,  that  there  are  two  evils  resulting  from 
these  proceedings  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  prevent. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  individuals  who  are  ignorant  of  the  amount 
of  danger  they  have  to  encounter  are  engaged  as  servants ;  and,  without 
any  sufficient  force  for  their  protection  being  provided  by  their  employer, 
are  placed  in  positions  which  too  often  result  in  their  death.  The  late 
occurrences  give  forcible  illustrations  of  this. 

The  second  of  these  evils  is,  that  the  natives  are  subjected  to  much  ill 
usage  by  parties  of  this  kind,  and  feelings  are  excited  in  their  breast 
which  produce  consequences  unfortunate,  not  only  to  themselves  but  to 
Other  Europeans  whom  they  may  subsequently  meet  with. 

The  first  means  that  presented  itself  to  me  of  checking  these  evils  was, 
to  compel  the  overland  parties  to  travel  in  a  regular  caravan,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  officer  duly  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  mode  of  proceeding  is,  however,  objectionable ;  for  each 
single  party  bring  with  them  so  large  an  amount  of  stock,  that  they  cannot 
obtain  more  food  than  suffices  for  the  wants  of  their  own  stock,  and  the 
country  would  not  yield  any  thing  like  a  sufficient  supply  for  several 
such  parties  combined  in  one  caravan. 

But  each  overland  party,  moving  separately  as  they  now  do,  might  be 
accompanied  by  a  small  force  of  mounted  police :  probably  from  eight  to 
ten  men  would  be  sufficient.   This  police  force,  and  the  rest  of  the  party. 
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r  should  be  placed  under  the  command  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  his  endeavours  should  be  directed  as  well  to  the  esta- 
blishing of  friendly  communication  with  the  tribe  amongst  whom  they 
moved,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  party  under  his  command. 

The  additional  expense  incurred  by  this  police  force  being  attached  to 

>the  overland  party  should,  in  justice,  fall  upon  the  proprietor  of  the  stock. 
It  appears  that  it  would  be  no  real  hardship  either  to  compel  him  to 
provide  properly  for  the  safety  of  those  whom  he  leads  into  danger,  or 
to  prevent  him  altogether  from  leading  them  into  such  danger:  this 
holds  good  as  far  as  his  European  servants  are  concerned.  But  I  think, 
further,  that  the  Government,  in  considering  the  rights  of  the  Aborigines, 
are  bound  to  interfere  also  for  their  welfare  and  protection :  the  plan 
that  I  have  proposed  would  most  effectually  do  this. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  Mr. 
Ellis,  asking,  a  second  time,  for  assistance  from  the  overland  party  alluded 
to  in  my  Minute  of  the  10th  July,  1  referred  it  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Police ;  and  finding,  from  his  answer,  that  a  sub-inspector,  serjeant,  and 
ten  men  of  the  police  force  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  I  consented 
to  their  being  allowed  to  assist  Mr.  Ellis,  upon  the  condition  of  his  com- 
pleting the  party  to  twenty-six  men,  and  defraying  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  of  provision,  transport,  &c.  The  entire  party  were  also  to  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Government.  My  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis,  of  the  27th  July,  will  place  your 
Lordship  in  possession  of  every  information  on  this  point. 

The  terms  proposed  by  me  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Ellis ;  the  necessary 
orders  were  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  duly  executed  by 
him  ;  and  a  party  of  twenty-four  men,  one  native,  one  serjeant,  and  one 
sub-inspector,  started  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  whole  of 
them  being  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Protector  of  Aborigines.  My 
instructions  to  that  gentleman  are  forwarded  with  this  Despatch. 

If  a  similar  system  to  this  could  be  adopted  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  a  stop  would  be  put  to  the  frightful  scenes  which  it  has 
been  lately  my  duty  to  detail  to  your  Lordship.  In  both  the  late  instances 
of  attack  on  overland  parties,  after  a  careful  inquiry  into  circumstances, 
I  feel  assured  that  proper  precautions  were  not  taken ;  that  they  were 
not  efficiently  armed ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  accompanied  by  a  small 
party  of  police,  the  disasters  which  occurred  would  never  have  taken  place. 
Some  difficulty  might  be  found  in  compelling  overland  parties  volun- 
tarily to  incur  the  expense  of  paying  for  the  assistance  of  a  party  of 
police ;  but  should  it  appear  to  your  Lordship  that  the  late  occurrences 
have  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  interfere  in  the  manner 
I  have  indicated,  the  Governors  of  the  different  Australian  colonies 
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might  be  directed  to  issue  Proclamations,  calling  upon  persons  to  refrain 
from  entering  certain  districts,  unless  accompanied  by  a  police  force  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  any  individuals  disregarding  such  Proclamation,  the 
Governor  of  the  colony  into  which  the  party  entered,  could,  in  the  event 
of  any  collision  having  taken  place  between  them  and  the  natives,  be 
required  immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances 
which  had  occurred,  and  to  cause  proceedings  to  be  commenced  against 
any  persons  who  might  have  committed  acts  of  hostility  upon  the 
Aborigines. 

I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  on  receiving  the  first  intimation  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  had  occurred,  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  in  order  that  he  might  take  any  precau- 
tionary measures  which  he  conceived  to  be  necessary  ;  I  should  therefore 
think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  Sir  George  Gipps  will  also  com- 
municate with  your  Lordship  on  the  subject  of  the  present  Despatch ;  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  may  possibly  have 
led  him  to  adopt  temporarily,  and  to  recommend  to  your  Lordship,  mea- 
sures different  from  those  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

I  have,  &c.. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  G.  GREY. 

Sj;c.  4:c.  ^c. 

COPY  OF  A  DESPATCH  FROM  LORD  STANLEY  TO  GOVERNOR  GREY. 
Sir —  Downing  Street,  May  13.  1842, 

I  HAVE  received  your  Despatches  of  the  numbers  and  dates  specified  in  the 
margin. 

No.  28  contains  a  report  of  a  collision  between  a  party  of  Europeans 
and  a  party  of  the  Murray  River  natives. 

No.  52  transmits  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  bench  of  Magi- 
strates iu  their  investigation  of  that  conflict,  and  notifies  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Eyre  to  the  offices  of  Resident  Magistrate  and  Protector  of  Abori- 
gines in  that  district  of  the  Murray  River. 

Nos.  26  and  53  contain  a  report  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Eyre,  and  submit  the  recommendation  of  a  large  body  of  Colonists,  that 
Mr.  Eyre  should  receive  some  suitable  reward  for  the  services  which  he 
has  rendered  on  his  recent  expedition  from  South  Australia  to  King 
George's  Sound. 

1  have  read  with  pain  the  account  contained  in  your  despatches,  Nos. 
28  and  52,  of  the  encounter  between  the  natives  and  Mr.  Robinson's 
party,  and  that  which  was  sent  to  meet  and  relieve  it. 

The  evidence  taken  upon  this  subject  is  ex  parte ;  but  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from   an  examination  of  the  whole  of  it,  it  appears  to  me  that 
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although  upon  botli  occasions  the  firing  by  the  Europeans  took  place 
before  any  positive  act  of  hostility  had  occurred  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  the  indications  of  their  hostile  intentions  were  not  to  be  mistaken  ; 
and  I  give  full  weight  to  the  argument,  that  had  the  small  body  of 
Europeans  thrown  away  the  advantage  which  they  possessed,  from  the 
superior  efficacy  of  their  fire-arms,  at  a  greater  distance,  and  permitted 
the  natives  to  approach  near  enough  to  use  their  spears  with  effect,  or  to 
make  a  rush  upon  the  party,  such  a  course  would  probably  have  been 
fatal  to  them. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  it  appears  clearly  that  the 
men  of  Mr.  Robinson's  party  fired  without  waiting  for  any  orders :  and 
if  there  be  any  thing  which  especially  demands  attention,  where  so  much, 
not  only  of  the  immediate  results,  but  of  the  ultimate  relations  with  the 
natives,  depends  upon  the  exercise,  on  such  occasions,  of  cool  judgment 
and  great  forbearance,  it  is  that  there  should  be  with  every  party,  crossing 
a  district  in  which  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked,  some  one  person  in 
command  of  the  whole,  and  answerable  for  the  steps  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  party. 

I  must  strongly  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  enforcing  this  rule,  and 
of  making  the  strictest  inquiry  into  any  cases  in  which  an  unauthorized 
and  disorderly  firing  may  have  precipitated  a  collision  which  greater 
prudence  might  have  altogether  avoided. 

I  am  compelled  also  to  say,  that  I  see  reason  to  fear  that,  upon  the 
second  occasion,  the  firing  was  continued  for  the  period  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  after  the  natives  had  taken  to  flight,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  nearly  thirty  of  them. 

I  regret  also,  very  much,  that  it  should  have  been  thought  necessary 
to  fire  upon  an  unarmed  prisoner,  attempting  his  escape  by  swimming, 
with  manacles  on  his  hands  and  fetters  on  his  feet,  and  who  was  ulti- 
mately retaken,  whether  wounded  or  not  it  is  not  stated. 

I  shall  urge  upon  Sir  George  Gipps  the  caution  which  I  now  convey 
to  you,  to  impress  upon  the  colonists  the  necessity  of  travelling  across 
these  districts  in  sufficient  force  to  overawe  the  natives,  and  to  prevent 
any  attempt  at  renewing  attacks  which  are  invited  by  an  appearance  of 
weakness,  and  also  of  maintaining  the  strictest  discipline  in  their  parties, 
and  avoiding  such  intercourse  with  the  natives,  male  or  female,  as  may 
ultimately  lay  grounds  for  quarrel. 

I  shall  recommend  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Eyre  to  be  Resident  Magistrate  and 
Protector  of  Aborigines  on  the  Murray.  I  think  the  permanent  pre- 
sence of  such  an  officer  in  that  quarter  is  desirable ;  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Treasury,  I  shall  be  ready  to  sanction  the  appointment 
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of  Mr.  Eyre,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  exertions  which  he  has  made 
in  the  service  of  the  Colony. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inconvenience  of 
detaching,  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  main  body,  so  small  a  military 
force  as  twelve  men  and  a  non-commissioned  officer ;  and  I  cannot 
approve  of  their  being  permanently  stationed  at  Mr.  Eyre's  post  on  the 
Murray.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  these 
small  detachments  has  been  repeatedly  and  strongly  pointed  out ;  and 
you  must  remember  that  the  presence  of  these  troops  in  the  Colony  is 
only  a  temporary  measure,  and  that  while  there  you  must  keep  them  as 
much  concentrated  as  possible,  and  provide,  by  different  means,  for  the 
police. services  of  the  outposts  and  distant  stations. 

I  have,  &c.. 
Governor  Grey,  ^c.  ^-c.  (Signed)  STANLEY. 

COPY  OF  A  DESPATCH  FROM  GOVERNOR  GREY  TO  LORD  JOHN 

RUSSELL. 

Government  House,  Adelaide, 
My  Lord —  Jan.  16,  1842. 

Being  aware  of  the  interest  your  Lordship  feels  in  the  well-being  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  province,  I  lose  no  time  in  transmitting  a 
report  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Eyre,  the  Resident  Magistrate  of 
the  River  Murray  district. 

This  gentleman  has  now  been  resident  for  upwards  of  three  months 
upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Murray ;  and,  as  your  Lordship  will  find 
from  his  report,  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  native  tribes,  who  previously  exhibited  great  mistrust  of, 
and  hostility  towards,  Europeans.  The  influence  which  Mr.  Eyre  is 
gaining  over  these  people  appears  to  be  daily  increasing ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  happiest  effects,  as  regards  their  own  welfare  and  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  European  population,  will  be  produced  by  Mr.  Eyre's  resi- 
dence amonffst  them :  at  the  same  time,  the  extensive  district  borderina* 
on  the  River  Murray  will,  from  the  same  cause,  be  thrown  open  to  the 
settlers. 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  personally  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Aborigines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eyre's 
post,  I  a  short  time  ago  visited  this  district ;  and  can  therefore  assure 
your  Lordship,  that  Mr.  Eyre  has,  in  his  Report,  by  no  means  overrated 
the  good  which  he  has  effected. 

I  have,  &c., 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  G.  GREY. 

Sfc.         S^c.         ^c. 
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Sir —  Moorundiy  Jan.  10,1842. 

A  PERIOD  of  more  than  three  months  having  now  elapsed  since  I  left 
Adelaide,  to  form  a  first  location  upon  the  River  Murray,  I  have  the 
honour  to  report  to  you,  for  the  information  of  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor, the  progress  made,  and  the  present  state  of  my  relations  with  the 
Aborigines. 

How  far  I  may  have  succeeded  in  effecting  the  object  in  view  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  judging ;  but  I  am  most  happy  to  acquaint 
His  Excellency  that  our  residence  among  the  natives  has  been  established 
in  the  most  amicable  manner  possible,  and  that  the  relations  now  exist- 
ing between  the  Europeans  and  the  Aborigines  are  as  favourable  as 
could  be  wished  by  the  most  sanguine  philanthropist.  Upon  my  first 
arrival  upon  the  Murray  I  found  the  natives  timid  and  suspicious,  and 
for  a  long  time  I  was  unable  to  induce  more  than  a  single  native  or  two 
to  visit  the  station :  how  far  their  confidence  towards  us  has  been  in- 
creased, or  their  apprehensions  overcome,  will  be  best  seen  by  a  return 
of  the  numbers  of  the  natives  who  have  attended  the  monthly  mustering 
of  the  tribes.  At  our  first  muster  only  25  were  present ;  at  our  second, 
76  ;  at  our  third,  124  ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  at  the  next,  the 
numbers  should  be  augmented  to  200. 

This  plan  of  assembling  the  Aborigines  once  every  month,  and  mak- 
ing a  distribution  of  flour  to  them,  as  recommended  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  has  been  fully  carried  out,  and  appears  to  me  admirably 
adapted  to  bring  about  a  friendly  intercourse,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
subsequently  to  establish  a  controlling  influence  over  them  of  the  most 
salutary  kind. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  distribution  of  food  at  the  monthly 
musters,  I  have  assiduously  endeavoured  to  bring  the  natives  as  much 
about  me  as  possible,  to  teach  them  to  do  such  work  as  was  adapted  to 
their  characters  and  habits,  or  to  barter  with  me  such  produce  as  it  was 
in  their  power  to  procure,  as  fish,  game,  rice,  &c. 

On  these  occasions  I  give  them  either  flour  or  rice,  according  to  the 
reward  I  think  they  deserve ;  but  I  invariably  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
give  any  thing  to  a  native,  (except  at  the  monthly  issue  of  flour,)  unless 
he  has  first  earned  it  by  work,  or  brings  some  equivalent  for  it  in  barter. 
The  consequence  is,  that  many  of  the  natives  frequently  apply  to  me  for 
work,  and  although  their  labour  is  neither  constant  nor  steady,  yet  the 
mere  fact  of  their  being  brought  so  much  and  so  closely  in  contact  with 
Europeans  must  gradually  tend  to  wear  away  the  wilder  shades  of  their 
original  character,  and  if  it  does  not  civilize,  may  at  least,  it  is  hoped, 
induce  them  to  forbear  those  excesses  against  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  settlers,  which  have,  in  former  instances,  been  productive  of  such 
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serious  collisions,  and  have  ended,  as  such  contests  must  necessarily  end, 
in  the  all  but  total  annihilation  of  the  aboriirinal  inhabitants  of  the  soil. 
With  such  views,  and  with  such  motives,  I  feel  assured  that  His  Excel- 
lency will  sanction  my  adopting  a  liberal  line  of  policy  towards  such  of 
the  natives  as  may  be  deserving  of  it :  and  though  I  am  anxious  that  the 
demand  in  this  respect  will  gradually  increase  ;  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that,  from  the  confined  nature  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Aborigines  of  the  Murray,  a  ad  the  fa(;t  of  their  being  dependent  upon  a 
free  access  to  the  river  for  their  support,  that  as  the  country  becomes 
more  settled,  and  the  lands  enclosed,  their  natural  resources  will  no 
longer  be  left  them,  and  they  will  have  a  just  right  to  expect  that  that 
deficiency  should  be  made  good  to  them  by  those  who  have  been  the 
cause  of  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  line  of  policy  towards  the  Aborigines,  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  to  His  Excellency,  that,  before  the  approach  of 
winter,  a  sufficient  supply  of  blankets  should  be  sent  for  distribution 
among  the  natives,  all  of  whom  are  literally  without  clothing.  And 
although  it  might  be  supposed  that  long  habit  and  constant  exposure 
would  have  enabled  the  savage  to  bear  easily  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
yet  experience  has  proved  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  that  none 
suffer  so  much  from  the  severity  of  the  seasons  as  those  who  have  been 
long  exposed  unprotected  to  their  influence.  I  would  also  recommend 
that  a  supply  of  tomahawks,  knives,  fish-hooks,  and  shirts,  should  be 
allowed  as  presents  to  the  most  deserving.  These  are  trifles  in  the  items 
of  expense,  but  they  are  much  prized  by  the  natives,  and  their  distribu- 
tion is  often  attended  with  beneficial  effects. 

In  concluding  my  first  Report  I  have  the  honour  to  request  you  will 
apply  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  for  a  more  defined  description  of 
the  district  placed  under  my  care,  that  I  may  be  fully  aware  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  me,  and  may  be  better  informed  of  the  exact 
extent  of  country,  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  which  I  am  in  a  great 
measure  considered  responsible. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  EDWARD  JOHN  EYRE. 

The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary, 

Sir —  Aborigines*  Location,  March  3^  1843. 

The  system  of  education  that  has  hitherto  been  adopted  has  been  almost 
entirely  carried  on  in  the  native  language.  The  advantage  of  this  plan 
over  the  English  is,  that  the  characters  used  for  spelling  native  words 
have  a  fixed  and  invariable  sound,  and  that  the  child  can,  according  to 
an  undeviating  rule,  in  a  short  time  spell  and  pronounce  the  word.     As 
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soon  as  the  word  is  pronounced  it  is  recognised  by  the  child,  pleasure 
is  produced  in  the  mind,  and  a  taste  for  further  attempts  encouraged. 

Teaching  the  English  language  was  tried ;  but  the  children  found  it  so 
much  more  difficult  that  the  school  had  a  repulsive  effect  rather  than 
an  attractive  one.  The  great  difficulty  was  found  to  rest  in  the  various 
and  irregular  sounds  of  our  vowels :  the  native  cannot  comprehend  how 
it  is  that  we  pronounce  "  a,"  as  in  the  following  words,  all,  father,  mate; 
or  how  to  distinguish  between  "a"  in  some  words  and  " e*'  in  others,  as 
"  a "'  in  mate,  and  "  e  '*  in  where. 

The  English  consonants  do  not  vary  so  much  in  sound ;  but  the  system 
which  allows  of  their  being  mute,  as  in  dumb,  gnash,  salmmi,  psalm, 
hymn,  &c.  is  quite  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as  irregularity  in  sound. 
By  conversation  the  children  have  been  taught  to  translate  grammatically 
the  singulars,  duals,  and  plurals  of  their  own  language,  and  the  three 
chief  divisions  of  time  in  the  verb. 

On  the  2d  of  March  1841,  a  number  of  Wesleyan  ladies  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  instruct  the  girls  in  needle-work.  The 
progress  made  under  the  instruction  of  these  ladies  has  been  satisfactory : 
fourteen  have  been  taught  to  sew,  and  have  made  about  fifty  garments 
for  their  own  use,  besides  several  shirts  for  Europeans. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  M.MOORHOUSE, 

The  Colonial  Secretary.  Protector  of  Aborigines. 

[No.  154.  MISCELLANEOUS.] 

Government  House,  Adelaide, 
My  Lord —  December  2, 1844. 

I  HAVE  lately  had  the  honour,  upon  several  occasions,  to  report  to 
your  Lordship  the  progress  that  was  being  made  in  this  province  in 
the  civilization  and  education  of  the  children  of  the  Aborigines; 
and  amongst  other  means  that  had  been  adopted  for  the  promotion  oT 
these  objects,  I  reported  that  a  school  had  been  opened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Adelaide,  at  which  the  children  of  the  Aborigines  inhabiting  the 
vicinity  of  the  River  Murray  were  received,  instructed,  and  wholly 
lodged  and  maintained. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit  a  Report  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  me  by  the  Members  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  Church,  who 
established  a  Sunday  School  for  the  children  of  the  Aborigines,  in  con- 
nection with  this  Government  School. 

Your  Lordship  will  find,  from  this  Report,  that  the  progress  of  the 
children  has  been  such  as  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  expectations  that 
could  have  been  formed ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  success  which  has 
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attended  the  establishment  of  this  school  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  perseverance  and  zeal  with  which  several  Gentlemen 
have  afforded  their  gratuitous  services  as  teachers  of  the  children,  thus 
rendering  available  for  the  service  of  the  school  an  amount  of  instruction 
which  could  in  no  other  manner  have  been  obtained  for  it. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  G.  GREY. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Stanley ^  ^c. 

Walkerville,  November  19,  1844. 

A  SCHOOL  for  the  instruction  of  the  Aborigines  has  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  five  years  at  Adelaide,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Klose,  one  of  the  German  Missionaries,  which  has  presented  encouraging 
proofs  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  children.  Until  very  recently,  Mr. 
Klose  thought  it  most  conducive  to  the  objects  he  had  in  view  to  instruct 
them  in  the  native  language — a  language  which  he  had  acquired  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour.  The  efifects  of  systematic  instruction, 
however,  could  only  be  extended  to  a  limited  number  by  Mr.  Klose,  in 
consequence  of  difl^erences  of  dialect  amongst  the  various  tribes,  and  of 
superstitions  and  prejudices  which  prevented  the  possibility  of  amalgama- 
ting the  children  of  two  tribes  in  the  same  school.  The  settled  districts 
of  the  colony  having  become  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Murray,  the 
Natives  of  that  tribe  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  town, 
through  the  various  inducements  presented  by  novelty  and  circumstance  ; 
and  now,  except  at  seasons  of  periodical  migration,  usually  locate  them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adelaide.  The  children  comprised  in 
this  tribe,  between  the  years  of  four  and  fourteen,  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  Towards  these,  the  attention  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  whose  exertions  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Aborigines  generally  are  of  a  most  benevolent  and  praiseworthy  charac- 
ter, was  especially  directed.  Under  his  direction,  a  Day  School  was 
opened  at  Walkerville  in  April  last,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Smith,  recently  a  draughtsman  in  the  Colonial  Land  Office,  who  was 
considered  an  efficient  Schoolmaster,  and  who  received  his  appointment 
on  the  18th  of  April.  The  way  thus  paved  and  providentially  opened 
out  originated  our  operations  amongst  the  Aborigines  in  a  religious 
point  of  view. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Governor  we  were  permitted  to  open  a 
Sunday  School  amongst  the  children,  in  the  room  occupied  by  them 
during  the  week.  Our  object  in  this  was,  primarily,  to  instruct  them  in 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and,  through  a  process  of  elementary 
discipline,  to  lead  them  eventually  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     But  we 
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were  also  desirous  to  encourage  and  aid  the  Governor  in  his  benevolent 
arrangements  and  efforts  to  convey  to  them  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education  ;  for  His  Excellency  had,  most  wisely  in  our  view,  determined 
to  supersede  the  use  of  the  native  language  in  the  course  of  instruction 
which  he  had  marked  out. 

Our  labours  commenced  on  the  Tth  July,  and  have  continued,  increas- 
ing in  importance  and  gratification,  to  the  present  time.  The  number 
of  scholars  averaged  during  the  rainy  months,  or  from  July  to  September, 
from  sixty  to  seventy :  sometimes  as  many  as  ninety  were  present.  The 
average,  however,  has  been  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation  lately,  in 
consequence  of  the  adults  being  engaged  in  frequent  hunting  excursions, 
in  which  they  induce  or  compel  their  children  to  join. 

The  plan  of  instruction  which  we  have  adopted  has  been  for  the  most 
part  of  a  catechetical  nature ;  our  object  being  to  convey  religious  ideas 
in  this  way  to  the  minds  of  the  children  until  they  were  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Day  School,  to  be  able  to  read 
the  Bible.  But  we  have  also  invariably  added  to  this  a  course  of  reading, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  instructive  and  interesting  as 
possible,  by  such  interrogations  and  remarks  as  naturally  arose  out  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  The  children  are  divided  into  five  classes,  two  of 
whom  can  read  tolerably  well,  without  spelling,  words  of  three  and  four 
letters  ;  whilst  the  others  are  all  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  alphabet, 
and,  in  many  instances,  can  read  monosyllables  :  they  can  also  repeat  two 
or  three  hymns,  and  sing  them  to  an  English  tune  without  assistance. 
Their  progress  in  reading,  however,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Smith  during  the  week,  in  connection  with  a  pious 
female,  who  has  volunteered  her  services  without  any  promise  of  reward. 
They  have  made  an  almost  incredible  advancement  in  intelligence  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months.  But  doubtless  every  information  on  this  subject 
will  be  given  in  detail,  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Moorhouse,  Protector  of 
Aborigines. 

As  we  are  only  in  a  preliminary  step  of  our  operations,  we  cannot  at 
present  expect  to  see  the  evidences  of  much  spiritual  good  as  the  result 
of  our  labours  :  yet  we  are  not  without  hope  that  the  instructions  which 
we  have  been  enabled  to  impart,  have,  in  some  instances,  exercised  a 
moral  controul  over  the  children  when  they  have  been  placed  in  unfavoura- 
ble circumstances.  A  pleasing  case,  illustrative  of  this,  occurred  a  few 
weeks  ago.  One  of  our  most  intelligent  boys  having  left  the  school  clan- 
destinely to  accompany  his  parents  into  the  bush,  returned  shortly  after- 
wards, and  said  he  could  not  be  comfortable  to  remain  away,  because 
the  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  whose  house  he  had  been  stopping  were  in 
the  habit  of  swearing,  and  of  working  on  the  Sabbath  ;.  whilst,  since  he 
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had  been  at  the  Sunday  School,  something  within  told  him  it  was  not 
right  to  do  such  things. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  unsettled  habits  of  the  children  will  soon 
give  place  to  a  state  of  domestication,  when  they  will  be  brought  more  fully 
under  the  influence  of  instruction  and  good  example.  It  affords  us  much 
pleasure  to  understand  that  the  Governor  has  ordered  that  clothing  shall 
be  provided  for  them  ;  a  circumstance  that  will  do  much  to  relieve  them 
of  a  feeling  of  degradation,  arising  out  of  their  comparative  state  of 
nudity. 

From  Mr.  Moorhouse  and  other  Gentlemen,  belonging  to  different 
Denominations  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  have  received  the  most  valu- 
ble  and  continued  assistance.  To  those  gentlemen  our  sincerest  thanks 
are  due,  and  we  pray  that  blessings  commensurate  with  their  exertions 
may  reward  them  for  their  disinterested  services. 

Having  met  with  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  premises  at  Walker- 
ville  at  a  cheap  rate,  with  a  suitable  plot  of  ground,  we  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  with  the  intention  of  comprising  the 
older  branches  of  aboriginal  population  in  our  operations.  The  in- 
terest felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  Aborigines  by  the  Christian  public  of  the 
colony  will,  we  hope,  ensure  us  such  pecuniary  assistance  as  we  need  to 
carry  out  this  important  undertaking. 

With  respect  to  the  aboriginal  children  of  this  province,  so  far  as  our 
connection  with  them  is  concerned,  we  are  convinced. 

First,  That  they  possess  a  capacity  for  learning,  not  at  all  inferior  to 
the  best  class  of  European  children  to  be  found  anywhere  in  a  mixed 
community  ; 

Secondly,  That  they  are  eager  to  be  instructed,  and  are  easily  kept  at 
the  work  of  learning,  except  when  the  influence  of  parental  authority 
is  brought  to  operate  upon  predisposing  inclinations ; 

Thirdly,  That  their  vagrant  habits  may  at  no  distant  period  be  over- 
come, when  they  will  cheerfully  and  voluntarily  engage  in  industrial 
pursuits ;  and, 

Fourthly,  That  an  interesting  field  for  religious  exertion  is  opened  out 
amongst  them,  and  that  their  prospective  condition  would  amply  repay 
the  labours  of  the  devoted  Missionary. 

That  we  may  have  the  continued  presence  and  spirit  of  Him  without 
whose  aid  all  we  can  do  will  be  unavailing;  and  that  the  benighted 
objects  of  our  solicitude  may  speedily  be  brought  into  the  brightness  of 
a  Gospel  day,  is  our  fervent  and  unceasing  prayer. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  Church  in  South 
Australia,  Jacob  Abbott, 

A.  FORSTER, 

G.  Kekwick. 
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[No.  139.    MISCELLANEOUS.] 

EXTRACT  OF  A  DESPATCH  FROM  GOVERNOR  GREY  TO 
LORD  STANLEY. 

Government  House,  Adelaide ^   October  17,  1844. 

"  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit,  for  your  Lordship's  information,  the 
Quarterly  Report  of  the  Protector  of  Aborigines,  for  the  Quarter  ending 
the  30th  ultimo. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  find,  from  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Protector 
of  Aborigines,  that  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  Aborigines  appear  to  be  producing  very  useful  results." 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  M.  MOORHOUSE,  ESQ. 
TO  LORD  STANLEY. 

Aborigines  Location,  October  15,  1844. 

"  In  the  Aborigines'  Department,  during  the  past  Quarter,  the  same 
plans  for  instructing  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Aborigines, 
which  have  been  in  course  of  trial  for  some  months,  have  been  continued, 
and  a  degree  of  success  has  attended  them. 

"  The  Location  and  Walkerville  Schools  have  had  a  fair  attendance  of 
children  ;  the  former  averaging  16|  daily,  and  the  latter  63,  making  a  total 
average  of  79|  children  who  have  been  under  daily  instruction.  In  addition 
to  week-day  instruction,  they  have  been  assembled  on  the  Sabbath  ;  those 
at  the  Location  by  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Klose,  and  those  at  Walkerville  by 
fViends  of  the  Natives  from  the  Established  Church,  Wesleyan,  and  Congre- 
gational persuasions.  The  plan  which  invites  the  Colonists  to  join  in  the 
education  of  the  Natives  appears  to  be  good,  and  its  operation  very  satis- 
tory.  The  interest  in,  and  sympathy  for,  the  Natives  generally,  which 
are  created,  will  tend,  I  am  persuaded,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Aborigines.  The  progress  made  in  education  at  the  Location  is  confined 
to  reading  and  writing  in  the  English  language,  nothing  more  having 
been  tried ;  and  at  Walkerville  all  the  children  have  passed  from  the 
alphabetical  to  the  monosyllabic  class ;  completed  the  multiplication 
table ;  eighteen  have  been  writing  on  the  slate,  and  six  of  the  eighteen 
are  now  writing  on  paper.  Twelve  girls  have  commenced  sewing,  and 
the  Committee  of  Ladies  for  teaching  sewing  report,  from  time  to  time, 
encouragement  in  the  work. 

"On  the  12th  of  August,  an  adult  named  Taltaitpinna  was  found 
dead,  about  one  mile  to  the  south  of  the  Little  Para.  The  friends  of 
Taltaitpinna  had  been  living  ten  days  at  the  Little  Para  upon  a  cow  that 
had  died  there,  and,  when  the  meat  was  all  consumed,  the  Natives  left 
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for  Adelaide.  Taltaitpinna  had  been  unwell  for  some  weeks,  and  was 
not  able  to  walk  more  than  a  mile :  he  then  laid  down  on  the  road  ex- 
hausted, and  his  friends,  instead  of  remaining  and  administering  to  his 
wants,  left  him  to  die.  On  the  13th,  an  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body, 
and  a  verdict  of  "  died  by  the  visitation  of  God  "  returned  by  the  jury. 

"  On  the  3d  of  September,  one-armed  Charley,  a  native  of  Encounter 
Bay,  received  mitigation  of  his  sentence.  He  was  found  guilty  of  larceny 
in  July,  and  sentenced  to  three  months*  imprisonment,  the  last  month  to 
be  spent  in  solitary  confinement.  This  Native  is  much  respected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Encounter  Bay,  and  the  inhabitants  petitioned  for  a 
mitigation  of  the  last  month's  imprisonment,  which,  I  am  glad  to  state, 
was  granted  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

"On  the  17th  of  September,  Karri  Kudimtya  was  tried,  found  guilty 
of  sheep-stealing,  and  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment. 

"  Three  Ordinances  have  been  passed  during  the  last  Session  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  which  promise  advantages  to  the  Aborigines.  The 
one  which  admits  native  information  and  evidence  without  the  sanction 
of  an  oath  has  been  long  felt  to  be  necessary,  and  confers  a  just  and  im- 
portant boon  upon  the  native  population.  A  second,  which  provides  for 
the  protection,  maintenance,  and  up-bringing  of  orphan  and  other  desti- 
tute children,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  such  children.  I  have  already 
had  applications  from  parties  who  would  receive  children  as  apprentices, 
and  treat  them  as  members  of  the  family.  The  other,  intended  to  provide 
employment  and  instruction  for  aboriginal  prisoners,  will  be  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  present  mode  of  imprisonment :  the  Natives  will 
be  taught  useful  employments,  and  by  this  means  instruction  will  be 
coupled  with  correction." 


INDIANS  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  official 
Reports  of  M.  H.  Perley,  the  Commissioner  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  state  of  these  Indians. 

The  number  of  these  Indians,  v^ho  belong  to  the  Micmac 
Tribe,  is  stated  to  be  935  in  a  return  made  in  1841,  at  which 
time  there  were  also  444  of  the  same  tribe  in  Canada.  There 
were  likewise  442  of  the  Milicete  Tribe  on  the  River  St.  John. 

"  Mr.  Perley  having  been  appointed  to  visit  the  Indian  Settlements  on 
the  St.  John,  arrived  at  their  village  on  the  5th  July,  where  he  found  a 
large  number  of  the  Milicete  Tribe  assembled,  in  expectation  of  his  visit ; 
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and  a  Council  being  formed,  he  delivered  to  them  a  speech,  explainino- 
to  them  his  object  in  coming  among  them,  to  which  they  returned  the 
following  answer : — 

"  After  considerable  discussion,  the  Council  agreed  upon  their  answer, 
which  was  delivered  by  Noel  Nicholas,  a  senior  of  the  tribe.  He  said 
that  they  thanked  their  mother  the  Queen  for  her  good  wishes  toward 
them,  and  also  their  father  the  Governor  for  the  interest  he  took  in  their 
behalf  That  they  rejoiced  very  much  to  hear  that  lands  were  to  be 
secured  to  them,  and  they  promised  to  live  on  them,  and  cultivate  them, 
if  they  were  allowed  to  acquire  some  individual  rights  in  the  land,  as  well 
as  to  have  a  general  interest  in  the  residue. 

"  That  their  children  should  attend  the  schools,  as  they  wished  them 
to  learn  to  read  and  write.  That  if  more  lands  were  acquired  at  the 
village,  many  families,  that  were  now  wandering  about,  would  settle  there, 
and  lead  regular  lives. 

"  That  their  head  Chief  at  Caughnawagh  had  sent  them  his  words  by  a 
wampum  belt,  and  told  them  never  to  part  with  one  inch  of  their  land, 
and  by  that  they  wished  to  abide. 

"  That  it  was  their  wish  that  any  lands  set  apart  for  them  might  be 
secured  to  them  by  deed  or  grant,  and  that  some  person  should  be  ap- 
pointed Agent,  to  look  after  such  lands,  and  manage  their  affairs. 

**  I  found  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Indians  at  the  village  exceedingly 
desirous  that  their  children  should  have  the  benefit  of  education,  as  they 
said  they  felt  the  want  of  it  daily  and  hourly  themselves,  in  transactions 
with  their  White  neighbours.  Some  of  the  seniors  stated,  that  if  a  school 
were  established,  they  would  go  to  it  themselves,  as  they  longed  to  know 
how  to  read  and  write. 

"  Fronting  on  the  St.  John,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Tobique,  there 
is  a  very  fine  piece  of  alluvial  land,  called  the  Tobique  Flat,  on  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hay  is  cut  annually.  The  grass  this  year  has 
been  sold  for  thirty  pounds  to  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  agreed, 
to  pay  in  cash,  but  subsequently  told  the  Indians  that  money  was  not  to 
be  had,  and  they  must  take  provisions.  This,  it  appeared,  was  a  custo- 
mary mode  of  dealing  with  the  Indians ;  first  to  bargain  with  them  for 
cash,  at  a  very  inadequate  price,  and  then,  taking  advantage  of  their  ne- 
cessities, to  palm  off  inferior  articles  of  provision,  at  an  exorbitant  rate, 
in  payment.  I  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  in  this  instance,  by  sending  a 
written  notice  to  the  purchaser  that  he  must  pay  in  cash,  according  to 
his  agreement,  and  also  giving  the  Captain  at  Tobique  an  order  in 
writing  not  to  deliver  any  portion  of  the  grass  or  hay  until  he  had  re- 
ceived payment  in  money,  for  which  he  would  hereafter  account. 

"  In  passing  up  the  river,  I  found  the  front  of  the  Indian  reserve,  for 
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about  three  miles  above  the  Tobique  Rock,  cleared  and  cultivated  by 
squatters,  who  have  built  houses  and  barns,  and  appear  to  make  them- 
selves quite  at  ease.  They  pay  no  rent,  acknowledge  no  title,  and,  from 
long  impunity,  have  become  very  insolent  and  overbearing.  Besides 
occupying  the  land,  they  openly  plunder  the  forest  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
most  valuable  timber,  and  dispose  of  it  in  the  face  of  the  Indians,  whom 
they  will  scarcely  allow  to  set  foot  upon  the  land,  and  invariably  hunt 
off  like  wild  beasts,  if  they  attempt  to  look  after  or  prevent  the  trespasses 
which  are  constantly  committed. 

"  As  soon  as  the  purpose  for  which  I  came  was  known,  they  drew 
themselves  up  in  hostile  array,  and  would  not  communicate.  One  of  the 
squatters,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  told  me  that  he  had  lived  on  the  land 
twenty  years  ;  that  he  had  been  several  times  sued,  sometimes  taken  to 
Fredericton,  and  sometimes  to  Woodstock ;  but  beyond  that  nothing  had 
ever  come  of  the  suits,  and,  he  supposed,  could  not.  That  he  would 
never  take  a  lease  of  the  land,  or  pay  rent,  and  if  driven  off,  he  would 
burn  the  buildings  and  devastate  the  land. 

"  He  told  me  that  he  came  on  the  land  in  May  1840:  this  year  he  has 
put  up  a  house,  and  got  in  a  crop.  He  has  taken  possession  of  a  clay- 
bank,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and  also 
of  a  mill  privilege,  intending  to  set  up  a  mill  forthwith.  I  gave  him  a 
notice  to  desist  and  quit  the  property,  when  he  admitted  that  he  came 
there  without  any  authority,  merely  because  he  saw  many  others  do  so 
with  impunity,  and  he  thought  he  might  as  well  have  some  benefit  from 
the  Indian  land. 

*'  While  ranging  the  front  of  the  reserve,  I  discovered  a  quantity  of 
scantling,  (in  all  twenty-one  pieces,)  cut  and  hauled  to  the  bank  of  the 
Saint  John,  ready  to  be  taken  away.  This  I  seized,  and  directed  the 
Indians  to  remove  to  the  village  for  security.  I  then  went  on  to  seize 
some  birch  timber,  and,  while  absent,  the  Indians  proceeded  to  get  away 
the  scantling.  The  trespasser  who  had  cut  it  came  with  a  party  of  men, 
and  attempted  a  rescue.  I  returned  immediately  with  the  party  of  In- 
dians who  accompanied  me,  when  the  other  party  withdrew,  and  the 
scantling  was  brought  off  and  deposited  at  the  village. 

"  Mr. admitted  to  me  that  he  had  cut  the  scantling  without  leave; 

.  that  a  Crown  officer  had  seized  it,  but  told  him  that  he  might  take  it 
away  on  settling  with  the  Indians,  which  he  had  not  done.     Much  angry 

feeling  was  displayed  by  Mr. and  his  party  on  this  occasion,  and,  in 

mere  wantonness,  they  destroyed  the  canoe  of  a  poor  Indian,  who  landed 
at  a  store  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  purchase  goods. 

"  It  was  stated  to  me  broadly  by  Mr. ,  that  it  had  so  long  been 

the  custom  for  every  person  to  cut  as  they  pleased  on  Indian  land,  that 
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they  considered  it  right  and  lawful  to  do  so,  and  if  any  objection  were 
made,  (that  is,  if  detected  in  the  act,  or  before  the  removafl  of  the  timber,) 
the  payment  of  stumpage  made  all  right. 

"  I  learned  at  the  Tobique  that  a  number  of  persons  had  cut  timber 

on  the  reserve  during  the  past  winter,  and  that  Mr. had  been  sent 

up  to  seize  it,  with  instructions  to  give  it  up  to  the  several  parties  on 
their  satisfying  the  Indians.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Indians 
received  the  trifling  sum  of  eight  pounds  four  shillings  and  sixpence, 

chiefly  paid  in  provisions  at  enormous  prices.     cut  a  quantity 

of  birch  timber,  which  was  seized  ;  he  then  promised  to  pay  the  Indians 
at  the  rate  of  half-a-doUar  for  each  tree,  but  succeeded  in  getting  it 
away  before  payment,  and  now  refuses  to  pay,  as  do  others  under  like 
circumstances. 

•'  I  found  seven  pieces  of  large  birch  timber  just  hauled  out,  which  I 
seized,  and  I  desired  him  to  let  it  remain  there  until  further  orders  ;  he 
promised  that  it  should  not  be  removed.  On  my  return  from  Mada- 
waska,  I  found  that  it  had  been  carried  off. 

*'  From  all  these  circumstances  His  Excellency  will  at  once  perceive 
the  impropriety  of  allowing  timber,  wilfully  cut  on  the  Indian  reserve,  to 
be  giv^n  up  upon  any  terms.  The  only  mode  of  stopping  these  constant 
trespasses  is  to  confiscate  the  timber  in  all  cases ;  and  when  it  is  found 
that  this  course  is  adopted  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  the  wholesale  plunder 
now  going  on  will  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  morals  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood greatly  improved, 

"  The  timber  seized  from was  placed  by  the  Indians  with  the 

scantling  intended  for  their  Chapel,  and  they  beg  to  be  allowed  to  use  it 
in  that  building. 

"  The  Indikns  having  stated  to  me  that  the  mill  erected  on  the 
Tobique,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Pokiok,  was  within  the  rear  line  of 
their  land.  I  went  up  to  the  line,  and  found  the  mills  half-a-mile 
within  it,  on  the  reserve.  On  my  return  to  Fredericton,  I  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  plans  in  the  Crown  Lands*  Office,  and  found 
that  half  the  grant,  (including  a  valuable  mill  privilege,)  is  actually  part 
of  the  Indian  land. 

**  Within  the  last  few  years  a  grant  has  passed  of  550  acres  of 
land  to  the  parish  church  for  a  glebe.  By  the  grant-plan,  the  land 
appears  to  be  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  lower  line  of  the  reserve, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  lot  granted  to  Henry  Merritt.  On  examination  of 
the  land,  I  found  that  the  lower  line  of  the  reserve,  and  the  line  of 
Merritt*s  lot,  were  one  and  the  same  line,  and  consequently  no  vacancy 
between.  On  inquiry  at  the  Crown  Lands'  Office,  I  found  that  the 
mistake  had  arisen  from  a  plan  in  that  office,  exhibiting  a  vacancy,  and 
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that  such  plan  was  a  compilation  made  by  the  late  Surveyor-General,* 

Sproule. 

"  A  grant  having  passed  the  Great  Seal,  for  land  which  does  not 
exist,  the  parties  interested  have  seized  upon  the  lower  end  of  the 
reserve,  and  claim  to  occupy  it  under  their  grant.  As  this  may  lead  to 
serious  difficulty,  the  matter  should  be  inquired  into  and  adjusted 
speedily,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  all  parties. 

"  From  theTobique  I  proceeded  to  Madawaska,  and  visited  the  Indian 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  River,  where  I  found  only 
twenty-seven  souls. 

"  These  Indians  occupy  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  very  fertile  piece 
of  ground,  and  their  crop  appeared  in  a  promising  state.  They  cultivate 
the  land  upon  shares  with  one  of  their  French  neighbours :  each  party 
finds  half  the  seed  ;  the  Frenchman  sows,  reaps,  and  delivers  them  half 
the  crop,  as  also  half  the  grass  from  thei?  meadow,  which  he  also  cuts 
and  makes  into  hay.  They  sowed  this  year  ninety  bushels  of  wheat  and 
oats,  and  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  peas,  beans,  and  flax.  They 
have  also  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes  planted  by  individuals  on  their  sole 
account,  and  their  farm  has  a  very  respectable  appearance. 

"  The  captain  of  the  Madowaska  settlement  is  named  Louis  Bernard, 
a  very  respectable,  industrious  man,  to  whose  sole  exertions  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  farm  is  to  be  attributed.  He  told  me  that  he  was  upwards 
of  fifty  years  of  age ;  that  he  was  born  on  the  land,  and  that  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  also  born,  lived,  died,  and  were  buried  on  this 
spot.  That  when  he  was  a  boy,  the  Indians  had  a  very  considerable 
village  here,  the, wigwams  standing  in  regular  streets  near  the  water  side  : 
he  pointed  out  to  me  the  former  site  of  their  village,  and  also  the  boun- 
daries that  were  assigned  to  the  tribe  when  he  was  a  youth.  Their  land 
commenced  on  the  bank  of  the  Saint  John,  at  a  small  brook,  half-a-mile 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  River,  and  extended  down  the  Saint 
John  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  a  point  of  rocks  jutting  into  the  stream, 
which  point  is  now  the  boundary  between  the  Indian  land  and  the  pro- 
perty of  Alexander  Albert. 

"  From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  if  the  Indian  lands  on  the  Saint  John  were  judiciously  leased,  and 
their  numerous  resources  developed  and  rendered  available,  a  revenue 
might  be  derived  from  them,  sufficient  not  only  to  educate  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  tribe,  but  also  to  feed  and  clothe  them  during  the  period  of 
such  education.*' 

Of  the  Micmac  Indians  H.  M.  Perley  reports : — 
'*  I  obtained  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  Indians  at  this  settlement 
(Renous)  amounting  to  101  souls. 
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"  The  Micmacs  of  this  settlement  stated  to  me,  that,  with  a  little  assist- 
ance, they  could  make  a  very  comfortable  subsistence  by  fishing*  and 
tilling"  the  land.  They  have  all  taken  the  total  abstinence  pledge  ;  and 
I  may  here  state  generally,  that  all  the  Micmacs  of  New  Brunswick 
have  taken  the  same  pledge,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Bathurst. 
Formerly  they  were  generally  intemperate,  and  much  less  industrious 
and  cleanly  than  at  present.  The  great  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  their  character,  conduct,  and  appearance,  since  their  adoption  of 
the  pledge,  and  firm  adherence  to  it,  is  really  wonderful.  It  furnishes  a 
brilliant  example  to  those  of  higher  standing,  possessing  greater  infor- 
mation, and  conceiving  themselves  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  un- 
lettered and  neglected  Indian,  who  yet  continue  to  wallow  in  the  mire 
of  intemperance.  They  may  derive  a  profitable  lesson  fi*om  the 
Micmacs. 

*'  This  great  moral  reformation  has  been  effected  principally  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egan  of  Miramichi,  and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Vereker, 
the  Rev.  Hector  Drolet  of  Caraquet,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paquet  of  Richibucto, 
and  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Gauvreau  of  Dorchester,  to  each  and  all  of  whom 
the  greatest  credit  is  due  for  their  untiring  perseverance  and  zeal  in  the 
good  cause.  To  these  Rev.  gentlemen  much  praise  is  also  due  for  their 
unremitting  attention,  as  well  to  the  spiritual  welfare  as  to  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  Indians  under  their  pastoral  charge,  for  all  which  as  yet 
they  have  not  received  any  pecuniary  compensation. 

"  On  the  27th  of  August  I  arrived  at  Newcastle,  where  I  was  met  by 
all  the  Chiefs  and  a  number  of  other  Indians,  who  expressed  the  greatest 
joy  at  my  coming.  A  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  following  day, 
when  we  proceeded  to  Oxford  Brook,  where  we  met  with  a  very  cordial 
and  flattering  reception  from  a  large  number  of  Indians  assembled 
there,  including  most  of  the  Chiefs  from  the  other  Settlements.  I 
explained  to  the  meeting  the  object  of  my  mission,  and  stated  the  wish 
of  the  Executive  to  render  the  lands  reserved  for  their  use  available  for 
their  benefit ;  and  the  desire  to  improve  their  condition,  by  forming 
them  into  Settlements,  establishing  Schools,  teaching  the  children  to 
farm,  and  instructing  them  in  trades.  The  announcement  that  the  Exe- 
cutive was  about  to  take  some  interest  in  their  affairs,  created  great 
satisfaction,  and  caused  much  rejoicing. 

"  I  ascertained  the  number  of  souls  at  this  Settlement,  (which  is  called 
the  Eel  Ground,)  to  amount  to  108.  There  is  but  one  framed  house 
here,  which  belongs  to  Louis  Julien ;  the  others  live  in  wigwams,  much 
scattered  about.  They  planted,  this  year,  fifty-three  barrels  of  potatoes, 
two  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat,  and  seventeen  bushels  of  oats :  their 
crop   looked  very  well,  and  promised  a  good  yield.     The  men  here 
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chiefly  employ  themselves  in  getting  lath-wood,  bark  for  tanning,  tree- 
nails, and  timber.  Some  work  as  coopers,  and  make  very  good  articles. 
The  women  make  a  variety  of  baskets,  brooms,  and  boxes  for  sale,  and 
they  sew  very  neatly.  Upon  the  whole,  this  may  be  considered  an  indus- 
trious Settlement.  In  the  winter  they  obtain  from  the  river,  through 
the  ice,  many  bass,  and  great  quantities  of  fine  eels,  of  which  they  are 
exceedingly  fond,  whence  the  Settlement  has  its  name. 

"  On  the  30th  we  proceeded  up  the  north-west  Miramichi  to  Red 
Bank,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  South-West.  Some  families  are  settled 
at  Red  Bank,  and  some  on  the  reserve  upon  the  opposite  side:  they 
amount  to  fifty  souls. 

"  Barnaby  Julien  resides  at  Red  Bank,  where  he  has  a  tolerable  house 
and  barn.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  Andre  Julien,  as  Chief  of  the 
Micmac  Nation,  and  he  obtained  a  commission  in  regular  form,  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  His  Excellency,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  counter- 
signed by  the  Provincial  Secretary,  dated  20th  September  1836,  ap- 
pointing him  Chief  of  the  Micmac  Indians  of  Miramichi  and  its  depen- 
dencies, and  requiring  them  to  obey  him  as  their  Chief.  Under  this 
commission,  Barnaby  Julien  assumed  the  right  of  selling  and  leasing  the 
greater  part  of  the  reserve  of  10,000  acres  on  the  Little  South-West,  and 
I  regret  to  state,  that,  from  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  he  has 
since  then  received  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  in  money  and  goods 
from  various  persons,  as  consideration  for  deeds  and  leases,  and  for  rents. 
His  rent-roll  this  year  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum ;  yet  I  found 
him  so  embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  affairs,  that  he  dare  not  come  into 
Newcastle,  save  on  Sunday,  for  fear  of  being  arrested  by  the  Sheriff. 
His  own  family  have  alone  benefited  by  the  money  which  came  to  his 
hands,  none  of  th#  other  Indians  receiving  the  smallest  portion.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  misconduct,  the  Micmacs,  at  their  last  annual  meeting 
at  Burnt  Church  Point,  on  St.  Anne's  Day  (26th  July),  solemnly  deposed 
Barnaby  Julien  from  his  situation  as  head  Chief,  and  declared  that  he 
had  no  further  authority  as  such.  Nicholas  Julien,  who  was  second  in 
rank  to  his  brother  Barnaby,  then  became  principal  Chief  of  the  Mic- 
macs ;  but  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  authority  before  my  visit,  that  he 
had  not  made  any  change  in  the  management  of  affairs. 

"  The  Indians  at  this  Settlement  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  nor  yet  very  industrious.  Those  on  the  North- West 
were  so  crowded  upon  by  squatters,  that  they  had  only  a  few  acres  left 
for  their  own  occupation.  This,  with  the  misconduct  of  Barnaby  Julien, 
has  rendered  what  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  Settlements  in  the 
Province,  one  of  the  poorest.  " 

"  Having  examined  the  several  reserves  on  the  North- West  and  Little 
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South- West  Miramichi,  and  visited  all  the  settlers  upon  them,  as  here- 
after stated,  we  returned  to  Newcastle,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Burnt 
Church  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miramichi.     Here  I  found  201  souls. 

"  The  Micmacs  of  Miramichi  and  its  dependencies  consider  Burnt 
Church  Point  as  their  head-quarters,  and  they  assemble  there  annually 
on  their  festival,  Saint  Anne's  Day.  Their  Missionaries  meet  them  at 
that  time,  and  usually  remain  with  them  about  a  fortnight,  when  the 
members  of  the  tribe  are  examined  in  the  articles  of  their  faith,  and 
those  from  remote  places  receive  religious  instruction.  All  disputes 
between  individuals  are  settled,  and  all  business  of  a  public  nature  is 
transacted.  Chiefs  and  captains  are  elected  or  deposed,  and  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  year  are  made  before  the  meeting  breaks  up.  At  this 
period,  also,  marriages  are  usually  solemnized,  it  being  but  seldom  that 
weddings  take  place  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  In  general  they 
marry  at  very  early  ages ;  males  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  females  at 
thirteen  years  of  age.  I  saw  several  young  squaws,  not  fifteen  years  old, 
who  had  borne  children. 

"  The  reserve  at  Burnt  Church  Point  contains  240  acres ;  the  land  is 
perfectly  level,  and  is  bounded  to  the  northward  by  a  small  river,  on 
the  north  side  of  which  there  is  another  reserve  of  1400  acres,  all  in  a 
state  of  wilderness.  The  small  river  furnishes  oysters,  lobsters,  sea- 
trout  and  eels,  in  abundance ;  in  front  of  the  Point,  large  quantities  of 
salmon  and  bass  are  caught  annually ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  water- 
fowl. 

"  The  Micmacs,  assisted  by  two  grants  from  the  Legislature,  have 
erected  a  neat  Chapel  at  Burnt  Church  Point.  It  is  thirty-four  by 
thirty-eight  feet ;  the  exterior  is  finished,  the  interior  is  plastered  only, 
and  without  seats  or  gallery,  which  are  much  needed.  There  is  a  small 
new  building  attached  to  the  Chapel,  called  a  Presbytere,  which  was 
put  up  during  the  present  season  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Missio- 
naries. It  is  twenty-two  by  twenty-five  feet,  and  contains  two  apart- 
ments, both  finished,  with  the  exception  of  painting.  All  the  work  that 
has  been  done  for  the  Chapel  and  Presbytere,  and  the  materials,  have 
been  paid  for  by  the  legislative  grants  and  by  subscription  among  the 
Indians,  and  their  treasurer  has  a  balance  of  7/.  17s.  7c?.  in  hand.  They 
have  prayers  in  the  Chapel  every  morning  and  evening  at  6  o'clock,  at 
which  there  is  always  a  full  attendance.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  deco- 
rum at  these  meetings :  the  prayers  are  repeated  by  every  person  pre- 
sent, and  the  choir  chaunt  the  Morning  and  Evening  Service  in  good 
style,  and  very  correctly ;  after  which,  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  Chiefs 
usually  makes  a  short  address  or  exhortation  to  the  congregation. 

"  There  are  at  Burnt  Church  Point  four  framed  houses  and  seventeen 
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wigwams.  The  Indians  there  planted,  this  season,  fifty-six  barrels  of 
potatoes,  with  a  few  bushels  of  oats  and  some  Indian  corn.  The  crop 
looked  well,  but  seemed  likely  to  suffer  from  the  drought.  They  have 
no  cattle,  but  some  of  them  keep  pigs. 

"  In  the  winter  season  this  Settlement  is  entirely  deserted,  the  inha- 
bitants removing  to  the  Tabasintac  and  other  places,  where  they  gain  a 
subsistence  by  lumbering  and  spearing  eels  through  the  ice. 

*'  Several  Councils  were  held  at  the  Point,  at  which  I  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  true  sentiments  of  the  Indians  with  respect  to  measures  for 
ameliorating  their  condition.  They  appeared  perfectly  willing  that 
their  lands  should  be  taken  under  the  sole  charge  of  the  Government, 
feeling  quite  certain  that  their  great  Mother  the  Queen  would  do  what 
was  right  and  just  towards  them.  They  appeared  very  desirous  of 
having  Schools  established  among  them  ;  and  I  observed  among  the  men 
generally  the  greatest  possible  anxiety  to  learn  reading  and  writing. 
Most  of  them  know  the  alphabet,  can  spell  a  little,  and  write  their 
names. 

"  It  appeared  to  be  a  great  object  of  ambition  with  every  head  of  a 
family  to  possess  a  framed  house ;  and  advantage  might  be  taken  of  this 
universal  feeling  to  attract  them  to,  and  fix  them  at,  any  particular  spot, 
by  merely  lending  them  assistance  to  erect  small  dwellings.  They 
seemed  quite  willing  to  become  farmers,  provided  they  had  some  person 
to  superintend  them  and  teach  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  provided, 
also,  they  could  raise  enough  from  the  land  to  support  them.  Of  the 
latter,  they  always  seemed  to  entertain  great  doubt,  and  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  for  their  misdirected  efforts  and  hard  labour  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  have  hitherto  produced  them  but  a  very  trifling 
return.  If  they  were  once  convinced,  by  actual  experience,  that  they 
could  raise  sufficient  crop  by  tilling  the  land  to  support  them  through- 
out the  year,  they  would  immediately  turn  their  attention  to  farming,  and 
abandon  their  wandering  habits.  The  proposition  to  teach  them  trades 
was  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  both  here  and  everywhere 
else ;  and,  from  their  great  readiness  in  learning  the  use  of  tools,  and  well- 
known  aptness  and  skill,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  become  excellent 
tradesmen. 

"  Before  we  left  Burnt  Church  Point  the  Indians  announced  that  they 
had  in  Council  unanimously  elected  me  their  "  Wunjeet  Sagamow,"  or 
head  Chief,  and  also  elected  as  Chiefs  Captain  O'Halloran  and  Lieute- 
nant Rolland,  second  and  third  in  rank. 

"  The  men  of  the  Micmac  Nation  almost  invariably  wear  the  English 
dress,  without  ornament,  except  on  occasions  of  ceremony;  when  many 
of  them  appear  in  very  showy  garments  of  the  fashion  formerly  peculiar 
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to  their  people.  The  females,  on  the  contrary,  invariably  wear  the  In- 
dian dress,  with  a  profusion  of  beads,  ribbons,  and  silver  or  gilt  orna- 
ments, of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

"  From  Burnt  Church  Point  we  proceeded  up  the  coast  in  four 
canoes,  and  first  visited  the  Tabusintac.  No  Indians  reside  near  this 
river  in  the  summer  season,  although  there  is  a  very  large  reserve,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

After  examining  the  river  and  the  Indian  land,  we  left  for  Poke- 
mouche,  where  we  arrived  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  were  received 
with  much  firing  and  great  demonstration  of  joy.  Here  we  found 
seventy-five  souls. 

"  The  piece  of  land  heretofore  granted  for  the  use  of  the  Pokemou^l  j 
Indians,  being  occupied,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  Part 
Second,  the  Indians  received  us  on  a  piece  of  vacant  Crown  land,  hastily 
cleared  of  trees  and  underwood  for  the  occasion.  A  large  wigwam  of 
birch-bark  had  been  erected  for  the  exclusive  use  of  my  friends  and 
myself,  and  we  occupied  it  during  our  stay,  finding  it  very  convenient 
and  comfortable. 

"  The  Micmacs  here  subsist  during  the  summer  season  altogether  by 
fishing  and  fowling  :  during  the  winter  they  obtain  employment  in  the 
woods  as  lumbermen.  They  do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  or  live  in  houses 
but  wander  about  from  place  to  place,  in  pursuit  of  game,  of  which  this 
part  of  the  coast,  being  very  thinly  settled,  affords  great  abundance  and 
variety. 

"  Some  of  the  Micmacs  here  speak  a  little  broken  French,  but  very 
few  of  them  speak  any  English,  and  from  the  want  of  intercourse  with 
the  White  Settlers,  they  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  civilized  life.  They  adhere  more  closely  to  the  ancient 
habits,  forms,  and  ceremonies  of  their  forefathers,  than  any  other  of  the 
Micmacs,  and.  they  gain  their  subsistence  very  nearly  as  their  ancestors 
did  before  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

"  In  running  through  a  small  strait  between  Pocksoudie  Island  and 
the  main,  called  '  The  Narrow  Pass^*  we  observed  a  small  Indian  settle- 
ment, and  landed  to  examine  it.  We  here  found  Pierre  de  Powmeville 
(better  known  as  Pierre  Chiche  or  Little  Peter).  The  land  they  occupy 
belongs  to  the  Crown.  Pierre  and  his  family  settled  on  it  about  ten 
years  since,  and  withdrawing  almost  entirely  from  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  tribe,  they  have,  by  steady  industry,  rendered  themselves  com- 
paratively very  comfortable. 

"  They  have  about  ten  acres  of  land  cleared,  which  is  under  good 
fence,  and  appears  well  cultivated.  This  season  they  cut  about  four  tons 
of  hay,  which  was  neatly  stacked ;  the  potatoe  field  looked  well,  and  the 
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produce  was  estimated  at  100  barrels.  I  noticed,  also,  Indian  corn,  with 
cabbages  and  other  ve«;^etables  more  than  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the 
family.  They  own  a  cow,  two  heifers,  and  some  pigs,  and  have  built  a 
snug  little  house,  to  be  occupied  this  winter.  The  exertions  of  this 
industrious  family  deserve  particular  notice,  as  affording  an  excellent 
example  to  the  other  Indians,  and  giving  indication  of  what  they  might 
effect,  if  aided  by  very  moderate  assistance  and  encouragement. 

"  I  learned  subsequently,  that  Pierre  was  very  useful  and  very  obliging 

as  a  ferryman,  in  passing  travellers  across ^  Inlet,  a  broad  sheet  of 

water  which  almost  separates  Shippegan  from  the  main  land.  Pierre 
himself  told  me  that  he  had  not  attended  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Micmacs  for  some  years,  being  afraid  to  leave  his  place,  even  for  a  single 
day,  as  he  was  constantly  threatened  to  be  driven  off  by  settlers  in  his 
vicinity,  who  coveted  his  improvements,  and  sought  every  opportunity  of 
disposessing  him.  I  promised  to  protect  him,  and  also  that  I  would  inter- 
cede with  His  Excellency  to  grant  him  licence  of  occupation  for  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  land  to  cover  his  improvements  and  enable  him  to 
extend  them,  which  he  appeared  very  anxious  to  do,  and  would  have 
done  before,  but  for  the  uncertainty  attending  his  occupation.  I  most 
earnestly  and  respectfully  request  that  His  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to 
grant  the  required  licence  to  Pierre  de  Powmeville  and  his  family,  to 
which  they  have  strong  claims  from  their  industry  and  good  conduct. 

"  We  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Caraquet,  where  we  waited  upon 
the  Rev.  Hector  Drolet,  who  has  pastoral  charge  of  the  Pokemouche 
Indians.  We  were  most  kindly  and  hospitably  received  by  Mons. 
Drolet,  who  gave  us  a  variety  of  useful  information,  and  appeared 
greatly  pleased  with  the  objects  of  the  mission.  From  Caraquet  we 
proceeded  to  Grand  Aunce,  and  then  crossed  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  to 
Paspebiac,  in  the  District  of  Gaspe.  Following  the  northern  or  Canada 
shore  of  the  bay,  we  arrived  at  Cascapediac,  where  there  is  a  Micmac 
Settlement,  numbering  eighty-nine  souls.  They  occupy  a  piece  of  land 
containing  416  acres,  which  was  adjudicated  to  them  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  settling  titles  to  land  in  Gaspe.  Very  little  of  the  land  is 
cleared  or  cultivated,  and  the  people  appeared  very  poor.  They  bear 
the  reputation  of  having  been  great  drunkards  and  very  debauched ;  but 
as  most  of  them  were  this  year  induced  to  take  the  pledge,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  condition  will  improve. 

"  The  small  number  of  children  at  this  Settlement  (only  twenty-eight 
to  sixty-one  adults)  is  very  striking,  and  affords  abundant  proof  of  the 
irregular  and  dissipated  life  which  these  people  have  formerly  led. 

"  From  Cascapediac  we  proceeded  to  Tracadigash,  where  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Malloux  resides.     He  has  the  Micmacs  of  Gaspe  under  his  spiritual 
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care,  and  he  receives  annual  allowance  for  his  services  from  the  Province 
of  Canada. 

"  We  coasted  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  to  Point  Maguacha,  which 
we  rounded,  and  then  entering  the  Restigouche,  we  ascended  that  river 
about  twenty  miles  to  Mission  Point  on  the  Canada  side,  nearly  opposite 
to  Campbellton.  This  is  a  large  Micmac  Settlement,  numbering  355 
souls.  These  people  have  only  777  acres  of  land,  with  a  reserve  of 
eighty- one  acres  as  a  chapel  lot,  on  which  there  is  a  very  ancient  chapel, 
and  a  tolerably  comfortable  house  for  the  Missionary.  A  new  chapel  of 
very  large  size  is  in  progress,  but  will  not  be  finished  for  some  time,  as 
the  Indians  are  building  it  entirely  by  their  own  voluntary  subscriptions. 
There  are  at  the  Mission  thirty  framed  houses,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  wigwams. 

"  My  object  in  visiting  the  Indian  Settlements  in  Gaspe  was  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  of  the  Indians  frequenting  the  New  Brunswick  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur  belonged  to  Canada.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  by 
obtaining  correct  lists  of  the  names  of  the  several  families,  confusion 
would  be  avoided  in  the  returns,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  determine  pre- 
cisely how  many  Micmacs  belong  to  this  province,  for  whom  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  provision.  In  this  I  succeeded  fully,  though  not 
without  much  trouble  and  great  exercise  of  patience  ;  but  the  information 
thus  obtained,  will  prevent  difficulties  hereafter. 

"  D.  C.  Napier,  Esq.,  the  Superintendant  of  Indian  affairs,  in  answer 
to  certain  queries  proposed  by  the  Executive  Council  of  Lower  Canada, 
(dat^  12th  of  December  1836,)  stated  that  these  Micmacs  had  not 
received  any  presents  or  other  assistance  from  Government,  since  Lord 
Aylmer^s  visit  to  Gaspe  in  1831,  and  that  from  their  remote  situation  it 
was  not  practicable  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  value 
and  extent  of  their  improvements,  or  whether  they  derived  their  support 
wholly  or  in  part  from  agriculture.  In  a  Report  made  by  a  Committee 
of  the  same  Executive  Council  to  the  Earl  of  Gosford  (dated  12th  of 
June  1837),  it  is  stated  that  the  Micmacs  living  at  Restigouche  and 
Gaspe  amounted  to  430  in  number,  and  that  they  were  among  the  most 
destitute  Indians  of  Lower  Canada.  That  considering  the  remoteness 
of  their  situation,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  exercising  any  super- 
intendence or  care  over  them  when  so  settled,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that,  if  practicable,  they  should  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  lands  should  be  allotted  to  them  elsewhere, 
nearer  to  the  capital. 

"  Several  of  the  Indians  at  this  Settlement  (Restigouche)  cultivate  the 
soil ;  but  it  is  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  manner,  and  the  produce  they 
obtain  is   but  trifling.     They  are  generally  able  and  active  men,  and 
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principally  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  employment  they  obtain  from 
persons  getting  timber  on  the  Restigouche.  Being  excellent  axe-men 
and  most  useful  men  in  the  woods,  they  receive  the  highest  rate  of  wages, 
and  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  year  in  the  forest.  When  the  timber  is 
floated  down  the  river  in  the  spring,  they  return  to  their  houses  for  a 
time,  accompanied  by  the  White  lumbermen  with  whom  they  have  asso- 
ciated in  the  woods.  The  latter  are  in  general  a  wild  and  lawless  race, 
who,  during  their  stay  at  the  Settlements,  and  consequent  relaxation  from 
labour,  very  much  resemble  sailors  allowed  to  go  on  shore  for  a  short 
time  after  a  long  cruise  with  abundance  of  prize-money.  At  this  period 
they  receive  the  earnings  of  the  preceding  year,  and  they  take  up  their 
quarters  at  the  Indian  Settlement,  with  their  Micmac  acquaintances  and 
fellow-lumbermen.  The  period  which  elapses  ere  they  again  return  to 
their  labours  in  the  forest  is  spent  in  drunkenness,  riot,  and  debauchery 
of  every  description.  This  annual  Saturnalia  effectually  prevents  the 
improvement  of  the  Settlement,  and  keeps  the  people  in  a  vicious  and 
degraded  state.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  male  Indians  being 
absent  much  of  the  year,  the  women  are  left  to  follow  their  own  devices, 
and  to  shift  as  they  best  can :  consequently,  morality  is  at  a  low  ebb 
among  them. 

"  The  old  people  at  the  Mission  struck  me  as  possessing  very  little 
Indian  blood,  while  the  younger  portion  are  so  fair,  as  to  raise  a  doubt 
whether  they  should  be  styled  Indians  at  all :  rosy  cheeks,  blue  and 
hazel  eyes,  and  brown  hair,  are  quite  common  among  them,  while  each 
generation  appears  fairer  than  the  preceding,  so  that,  in  process  of  time, 
all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Indian  race  will  be  obliterated. 
At  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  persons  at  this  Settlement  would 
readily  pass  as  Whites,  they  being  only  distinguished  from  their  neigh- 
bours by  the  use  of  the  Micmac  language,  and  some  peculiarity  of  dress. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Malloux  came  up  to  the  Mission  from  his  residence  at 
Tracadigash  during  my  stay ;  and  being  a  person  of  superior  learning 
and  great  intelligence,  I  obtained  much  valuable  information  from  him. 
He  spends  about  one-fourth  of  the  year  at  the  Mission,  and  exerts  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  to  check  the  vices  of  the  people  ;  but  the  periodi- 
cal visits  of  the  lumbermen,  and  the  outbreak  which  then  takes  place,  in 
a  great  measure  destroy  his  labours,  and  render  his  exertions  fruitless. 
This  year  he  has  succeeded  in  inducing  many  of  them  to  take  the  total 
abstinence  pledge,  and  I  observed,  by  his  list,  that  the  number  who  had 
done  so,  amounted  to  210.  This  is  a  very  great  point  gained  ;  and  if  all 
the  people  at  the  Mission,  as  well  as  at  Cascapediac,  can  be  induced  to 
take  the  pledge,  then  there  may  be  some  hope  of  bettering  their  morals 
and  improving  their  condition. 
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"  I  next  visited  Bathurst,  where  I  was  led  to  believe  the  Indians  were 
in  considerable  numbers ;  but,  on  enumerating  them,  I  found  only  twenty- 
seven  souls.  There  are  frequently  a  greater  number  of  Indians  at  Ba- 
thurst ;  but  these  are  generally  visitors  from  Gaspe  and  the  Restigouche, 
with  some  from  Pokemouche.  The  list  comprises  all  the  regular  resi- 
dents on  the  Nepisiquit,  and  I  regret  to  state  that  they  have  not  yet 
taken  the  pledge,  and  are  a  dirty,  drunken,  idle,  worthless  set,  far  more 
degraded  in  character,  and  more  wretched  in  appearance,  than  any  of  the 
Indians  of  New  Brunswick.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  them,  as  they  were  generally  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  very  insolent  and  unreasonable.  Only  one  of  the  Indians  at  this 
place,  Prisque  Wyoush,  attempts  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  He  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  the  reserve  on  the  Nepisiquit,  and  this  year  cut  a  little 
hay,  but  his  potatoes  had  failed  entirely  from  the  drought  or  want  of 
care.  The  rest  are  outcasts  and  wanderers,  who  gain  a  miserable  sub- 
sistence by  fishing,  and  by  any  other  employment  they  can  obtain.  I 
have  communicated  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egan  of  Miramichi  with  respect 
to  these  people,  they  being  within  his  district,  although  at  a  long  distance 
from  him.  He  informs  me  that  it  is  his  intention  to  send  a  delegation 
of  the  most  prudent  and  sensible  Indians  of  the  River  Miramichi,  to  in- 
vite the  Indians  of  Bathurst  to  leave  that  place,  and  join  the  main  body 
of  the  Micmacs  at  Miramichi.  If  the  removal  can  be  effected,  he  thinks 
that  the  force  of  example,  as  well  as  frequent  admonitions,  would  induce 
them  to  relinquish  their  vicious  habits,  and  lead  a  more  moral  life. 

"  Unless  the  Indians  at  Bathurst  can  be  induced  to  leave  that  place 
and  join  those  at  Miramichi,  there  will  be  little  hope  of  their  reformation ; 
and  it  is  an  object  of  some  importance  to  effect  that  removal  as  soon  as 
possible. 

•'  From  Bathurst  I  proceeded  by  land  to  Richibucto,  and  visited  the 
Indian  reserve  on  the  river,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Paquet, 
the  excellent  Missionary  of  that  district.  I  found,  on  enumerating  the 
Indians  frequenting  the  Richibucto,  that  they  amounted  to  188  souls; 
and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  steady  industry  and 
good  conduct  of  these  Micmacs,  who  are  fast  acquiring  the  orderly  habits 
and  stability  of  civilized  life. 

"The  Indian  improvements  on  the  Richibucto  River  are  scattered 
along  the  front  of  the  reserve,  from  Big  Cove  up  to  the  Molus  River. 
Their  clearings  amount  by  estimation  to  120  acres  ;  on  which  they  raised, 
in  the  year  1840,  sixty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  fifteen  bushels  of  barley, 
2350  barrels  of  potatoes,  and  they  cut  thirteen  tons  of  hay.  Their  crop 
this  year  will  not  fall  short  of  that,  although  it  suffered  considerably 
from  the  drought.     There  are  here  five   framed  houses,  the  owners  of 
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which  live  very  comfortably  in  the  English  style.  The  interior  of  the 
dwellings  appeared  very  clean,  and  exhibited  the  usual  furniture  of  a 
farm-house,  while  the  cupboards  made  a  very  creditable  display  of  delf, 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  other  articles  appertaining  to  a  well  ordered 
household.  The  ceilings  were  garnished  with  ears  of  Indian  corn  hung 
up  to  dry  ;  and  every  thing  about  the  houses,  as  well  as  in  the  wigwams, 
gave  indication  of  a  sufficiency  of  food,  while  the  dresses  of  the  people 
were  of  good  quality,  clean  and  comfortable. 

"  A  number  of  the  Micmacs  on  this  river  have  for  some  years  past 
been  employed  as  labourers  by  the  merchants  and  others  engaged  in 
trade  and  lumbering,  and  particularly  by  John  Jardlne,  Esq.,  at  whose 
deal-wharfs  and  ship-yard  they  have  hitherto  had  almost  constant  em- 
ployment. Mr.  Jardine  informed  me  that  he  found  them  as  useful  and 
profitable  men  as  any  he  could  get ;  that  they  were  very  strong  as  well 
as  active,  and  would  do  far  more  work  in  a  day  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  labourers.  The  Indians  so  employed  have  acquired  steady  and  regular 
habits  of  labour,  from  working  regularly  at  fixed  hours  ;  and  to  the  habits 
thus  acquired,  and  the  force  of  example  upon  the  rest  of  their  people, 
may  be  attributed  their  advances  in  civilization,  and  the  possession  of 
superior  comfort. 

"  On  the  7th  of  October  I  met  the  Indians  of  this  river  in  full  Council, 
at  which  Noel  John,  the  Chief  at  Buctouche,  and  several  Indians  from 
that  river  also  attended.  I  explained  to  them  the  wishes  of  His  Excel- 
lency with  respect  to  the  management  of  their  lands,  the  establishment 
of  Schools  among  them,  and  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  The 
announcement  was  received  with  great  satisfaction,  and  they  professed 
their  readiness  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Government,  '  knowing 
that  their  great  Mother  the  Queen  would  order  what  was  right,  and  that 
their  Father  the  Governor  would  see  it  faithfully  executed.'  They 
desired  me  to  accept  from  them  a  confirmation  of  my  election  as  Grand 
Chief  at  Burnt  Church  Point,  and  they  presented  a  Commission  and 
Wampum  accordingly. 

"  The  Indians  of  Buctouche  river  amount  in  all  to  ninety-three  souls. 
They  have  about  100  acres  cleared,  and  last  year  they  raised  ten  bushels 
of  wheat  and  660  barrels  of  potatoes.  There  is  only  one  house  at  their 
Settlement,  that  of  Noel  John,  the  Chief,  who  is  a  man  of  considerable 
intelligence  and  information,  and  owns  some  property.  The  Indians  of 
this  river  attend  more  to  fishing  and  fowling  than  their  brethren  of 
RiShibucto,  of  whom  they  may  be  considered  a  part,  as  they  attend 
annually  with  them  at  Richibucto  Island  on  Saint  Anne's  Day,  to  cele- 
brate the  Micmac  Festival,  and  regulate  their  affairs. 

"  I  presented  to  Noel  John  the  medal  delivered  to  me,  for  him,  by 
His  Excellency. 
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I  returned  to  Saint  John  by  Buctouche,  Shediac,  the  Bend,  and 
Sussex  Vale.  On  my  way  I  met  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Gauvreau,  P.P.,  at 
Dorchester,  who  furnished  me  with  a  list  of  Indians  under  his  pastoral 
charge  at  the  Memramcook,  amounting  to  126  souls.  The  Reverend 
Gentleman  stated  to  me  that  they  occupied  a  piece  of  land  containing 
sixty-three  acres,  purchased  for  them  two  years  since  with  a  sum  of  30/., 
granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  Provincial  Legislature,  which  land  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  county  of  Westmorland,  in 
trust.  He  also  informed  me  that  they  had  taken  the  pledge,  and  were 
consequently  sober  and  industrious ;  that  they  did  not  cultivate  the  soil 
so  much  as  they  would  do  if  they  had  more  land ;  that  they  owned 
boats,  and  fished  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  thereby  making  out  a  tolerable 
living ;  and  that,  with  a  very  little  assistance,  they  might  be  rendered 
quite  independent  in  their  circumstances. 

"  The  return.  No.  1 5,  which  follows,  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
number  of  adults  and  children  at  each  Indian  settlement ;  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  largest  proportion  of  children  exists  at  Memramcook 
(Dorchester),  where  there  are  75  children  to  51  adults,  from  which  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  that  settlement  may  be  drawn.  The  smallest  num- 
ber of  children  appears  among  the  degraded  Indians  of  Bathurst,  where 
there  are  only  eight  children  among  19  adults.  At  Cascapediac  (in 
Gaspe),  as  I  have  before  stated,  there  are  only  28  children  to  61  adults — 
a  frightful  decrease  in  numbers. 

"  This  is  an  appalling  state  of  things,  clearly  demonstrating  the  rapid 
decrease  of  the  Indian  race  among  us,  calling  loudly  for  the  interference 
of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  people,  the  survivors  of 
the  ancient  possessors,  and  lords  of  the  country,  who  are  fast  yielding  to 
the  calamitous  fate  which  so  often  befalls  uncivilized  man  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  natives  of  Europe  or  their  descendants. 

"  I  learned  on  inquiry,  from  many  elderly  people,  who  stated  them- 
selves to  be  childless,  that  they  had  had  from  eight  to  twelve  children 
each,  who  had  died  in  infancy,  from  measles,  hooping-cough,  scarlet- 
fever,  croup,  typhus,  smallpox,  and  a  variety  of  other  diseases  to  which 
children  are  subject.  The  infants  are  much  exposed  by  the  wandering 
habits  of  their  parents,  who  rely  almost  entirely  on  their  own  modes  of 
treatment  with  roots  and  herbs,  which  are  quite  useless  and  ineffective 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  During  my  visit  to  the  Miramichi,  the  children 
were  suffering  dreadfully  from  dysentery,  and  while  at  Burnt  Church 
Point,  a  death  occurred  almost  daily.  Being  provided  with  medicines, 
I  ventured  to  administer  them;  and  as  they  gave  relief  in  the  first  few 
cases,  the  Indians  were  emboldened  to  use  my  prescriptions  freely,  and 
the  further  progress  of  the  disease  was  somewhat  checked.     Had  a  me- 
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dical  man  accompanied  me,  I  feel  confident  that,  under  Providence, 
many  children,  who  this  year  died  of  dysentery,  might  have  been  saved, 
or  at  all  events  had  a  chance  for  their  lives. 

"  A  late  writer  in  Canada  has  very  justly  remarked,  '  That  no  plan  of 
general  improvement  can  be  complete,  unless  it  includes  the  means  of 
elevating  the  aboriginal  tribes  to  an  equality  with  their  White  brethren 
in  condition  and  character.  If  the  scattered  remains  of  the  once  proud 
and  mighty  possessors  of  the  whole  land  are  allowed  to  continue  in  a 
state  of  degradation  or  ruinous  decay,  a  mountain  of  reproach  will  rest 
on  those  who  have  supplanted  them  as  lords  of  the  soil,  without  impart- 
ing any  equivalent  therefor — supplanting  only  to  destroy,  instead  of  to 
civilize  and  to  save.^ " 

"  From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  correspondence  relative  to  the  Indians, 
which  has  of  late  years  passed  between  the  several  Secretaries  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  and  the  Governors  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  (pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,)  and  upon  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  doctrines  therein  laid  down,  I  assume  it  to  be  a  fixed  principle 
of  the  British  Government,  that  in  all  arrangements  respecting  the  Abo- 
rigines, their  concerns  should  be  under  the  exclusive  care  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Crown,  to  which,  whether  under  French  or  English 
dominion,  they  have  ever  been  taught  to  look  for  paternal  protection. 
The  Sovereigns  of  Britain  have  always  been  accustomed  to  call  and  to 
treat  the  Indians  of  North  America  as  tlfieir  children,  and  in  this  there 
has  been  manifest  justice,  as  well  as  advantage,  to  the  Indian.  His 
situation  has  been  precisely  that  of  an  infant  requiring  a  guardian. 

"  The  Indians  of  New  Brunswick  were  first  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  taught  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries 
— a  class  of  men,  of  whom  it  must  be  admitted,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  their  faults  in  the  Old  World,  they  have,  in  the  New,  been  known 
chiefly  as  the  protectors  and  civilizers  of  a  race  forsaken  or  trampled 
upon  by  all  beside.  When  they  baptized  their  converts,  they  conferred 
upon  them  names  selected  from  the  calendar  of  Saints,  and  those  names 
are  yet  borne  very  extensively  among  the  Micmacs.  The  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Creed,  and  other  parts  of  the  Service  of  the  Mass,  were  taught  by 
means  of  the  hieroglyphics  in  use  among  the  Indians  themselves,  which 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  added  to  and  improved.  Manuscript  books  of  the 
chaunts  and  Church  Service,  in  these  very  curious  symbolical  characters, 
are  still  in  common  use  among  the  Micmacs,  who  prize  them  highly, 
and  part  with  them  very  unwillingly. 

"  Since  the  Crown  of  England  succeeded  to  the  Jesuits,  no  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  education  or  instruction  of  the  Indians  ;  but,  on 
the   contrary,   ground  has   been  lost.     A  long  period  of  neglect  has 
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elapsed,  during  which  they  have  been  left  principally  to  their  own 
unassisted  efforts ;  yet,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  Indians  have 
not  failed  to  afford  suflficient  evidence,  in  various  instances,  of  their  capa- 
city for  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  arts  of  life,  and  of  their  readiness  to 
enter  upon  them  whenever  they  had  opportunity  or  encouragement. 
They  are  far  from  being  a  degraded  race ;  they  possess  all  the  higher 
attributes ;  their  minds  are  strong,  their  imaginative  powers  highly  fer- 
tile, and  their  morals,  in  their  natural  state,  pure. 

"  The  first  step  towards  the  real  improvement  of  the  Indians  is  to 
gain  them  over  from  a  wandering  to  a  settled  life ;  and  to  form  them 
into  compact  Settlements,  with  a  due  portion  of  land  for  their  cultivation 
and  support.  They  must  be  induced  to  remain  stationary  on  the  land 
during  the  principal  part  of  the  year,  without  which  they  cannot  attend 
to  agriculture,  have  any  of  the  comforts  or  good  habits  of  domestic  life, 
or  cultivate  religion  or  education.  To  effect  this  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  very  difficult.  The  Indians  have  already,  by  their  own 
unaided  exertions,  and  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Whites,  made 
very  considerable  advances  in  civilization.  Many  of  them  have  adopted 
the  habits  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  dress  of  Europeans :  they  have 
abandoned  the  wigwam,  and  built  small  dwelling-houses  for  themselves, 
which  they  have  furnished  to  the  best  of  their  ability  with  household 
goods ;  while,  in  other  respects,  they  have  conformed  to  the  manners  of 
the  neighbouring  settlers  and  farmers.  The  superior  degree  of  comfort 
enjoyed  by  those  who  have  made  this  improvement  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  other  Indians  to  imitate  their  example,  and  attain  the  same 
desirable  position ;  it  being  quite  certain  that  one  example  of  industry 
and  consequent  increase  of  property  in  a  member  of  their  own  tribe 
affords  a  far  more  effectual  lesson  to  an  Indian,  than  a  score  of  similar 
instances  among  the  White  settlers.  Their  strong  desire  to  possess  com- 
fortable dwellings,  and  a  piece  of  ground  over  which  they  may  exercise 
the  rights  of  absolute  ownership,  could  be  gratified  without  any  very 
considerable  expense ;  and  by  these  means  they  might  be  attracted  to  any 
favourable  situation,  where  they  would  soon  feel  and  fully  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  social  improvement  and  the  numberless  comforts  of  civi- 
lized life. 

'*  The  next  great  object  to  be  attained  would  be  the  establishment  of 
Schools,  affording  elementary  instruction,  not  only  in  the  common 
branches  of  education,  but  in  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  and  mecha- 
nics. Infant  Schools,  which  have  been  so  universally  successful  else- 
where, would  here  be  found  of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  I  should  place 
great  reliance  on  their  beneficial  effects.  If  attended  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  success,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  anticipate  that  they  would 
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lead  to  the  perfect  civilization  of  the  rising  generation  of  Indians,  who, 
being  regularly  trained  and  instructed  from  the  earliest  possible  period, 
and  associated  in  the  Schools  with  the  children  of  the  Whites,  would 
grow  up  with  all  the  habits,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  Province.  They  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  learn  to 
speak  the  English  language  perfectly,  and  thus  all  distinctions  between 
the  different  races  would  be  at  an  end. 

"  The  difficulty  of  inducing  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
the  Infant  Schools  will  be  started  as  an  objection  to  them  ;  but  I  con- 
ceive that  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  more  readily  than  is  generally 
imagined.  A  cheap  uniform  dress  for  the  children  would  gain  the  con- 
sent of  the  mothers,  who,  upon  finding  themselves  relieved  from  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  them  for  a  considerable  portion  of  each  day, 
would  insist  upon  the  attendance  of  the  children  as  a  relief  to  themselves. 

*'  It  should  be  a  condition  with  all  Indians  who  were  assisted  to  build 
a  house,  or  receive  aid  and  encouragement,  that  they  should  send  their 
children  to  the  Schools ;  and  if  they  neglected  or  refused  to  do  so,  they 
should  receive  no  further  assistance,  and  be  debarred  from  participating 
in  the  advantages  of  the  Settlement.  This  would  be  a  most  effectual 
method  of  securing  attendance  at  the  Schools. 

"  With  respect  to  the  adults,  and  those  young  persons  who  have 
grown  up,  and  may  be  considered  to  have  acquired,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  ancient  habits  of  their  race,  the  best  possible  means  of  inducing  them 
to  change  their  mode  of  life  and  receive  instruction  would  be  by  the 
introduction  of  teachers  of  the  most  simple  and  useful  arts  and  trades, 
which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  Indians  express  the  most  anxious 
desire  to  learn.  A  recent  writer  on  India  maintains  that  instruction  in 
the  arts  is  far  more  likely  to  effect  the  intellectual  improvement  of  an 
uncivilized  people,  than  scholastic  education ;  and  he  says  it  is  an 
aphorism,  *  that  an  improved  plough  is  an  excellent  Missionary,  and  a 
chest  of  carpenters'  tools  worth  a  dozen  Schoolmasters ;'  because  the 
value  of  education,  whether  secular  or  religious,  cannot  be  appreciated 
by  the  uneducated,  unless  its  connection  with  material  improvement  be 
distinctly  shewn.  He  says  that  a  perception  of  the  vast  benefits  of  know- 
ledge in  a  material  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  improvements  effected 
by  its  agency,  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  introduce  a  higher 
order  of  civilization,  and  promote  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake. 

"  The  New-England  Company  have  established  a  Mechanics'  Institute 
at  the  Mohawk  Village  on  the  Grand  River,  in  Upper  Canada  ;  a  proof 
that  they  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  principles  above  laid 
down. 
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The  situations  in  which  to  form  Settlements  of  the  Indians  ought  to 
be  carefully  selected,  as  it  has  been  found  in  Canada  that  location  is  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  importance  in  effecting  permanent  improve- 
ment, for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  Indian  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
situation  where  he  could  not  follow  the  sports  of  the  field,  as  he  cannot 
be  expected  all  at  once  to  change  the  whole  habits  of  his  life,  and  on  the 
instant  give  up  hunting,  fishing,  and  fowling,  which  he  has  always  fol- 
lowed without  restriction,  and  to  which  he  is  ardently  attached.  The 
excitement  of  the  sport  is  to  him  fascinating,  and  the  greatest  pride  of 
his  life  is  to  return  to  his  wigwam  successful.  To  attain  this  success, 
he  patiently  bears  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  to  an  extent  which  a  White 
Man  could  scarcely  endure.  He  must  at  first  be  allowed  to  pursue 
fishing  and  fowling  during  some  part  of  the  season,  and  be  gradually 
induced  to  give  less  time  to  them,  and  a  greater  portion  to  more  pro- 
fitable employment. 

"  Mr.  Jardine,  of  Richibucto,  stated  to  me,  that  the  Indians  in  his 
employ  would  quit  work  at  certain  seasons,  when  the  shooting  and  fish- 
ing were  good,  and  absent  themselves  for  several  days  together  on 
sporting  expeditions.  He  found  it  useless  to  object,  and  allowed  them 
to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations.  When  the  sport  was  at  an  end, 
or  they  were  satisfied,  they  returned  immediately  to  their  employment, 
and  resumed  work  with  a  very  cheerful  and  contented  manner. 

"  Another  consideration  with  respect  to  Indian  Settlements  is,  to  place 
them  so  as  to  bring  them  near  the  Settlements  of  the  Whites,  so  that  the 
children  of  both  races  may,  if  practicable,  be  associated  in  the  Schools, 
and  particularly  in  the  Infant  Schools;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Indians  may  be  benefited  by  the  practical  experience  and  example  of 
the  White  settlers,  and  be  so  far  removed  from  towns  as  to  prevent  their 
intercourse  with  the  idle  and  depraved  as  much  as  possible.  To  pre- 
vent the  frightful  mortality  among  the  children,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  medical  man  at  each  Settlement,  or  within  such 
reasonable  distance  that  he  could  visit  them  frequently,  and  be  within 
reach,  if  required,  on  any  sudden  emergency.  A  small  sum  paid 
annually  to  a  respectable  physician,  for  medicines  and  attendance,  might 
save  a  great  number  of  the  Indians  who  now  perish  from  the  want  of 
proper  relief. 

"  As  favourable  situations  for  settlements,  I  beg  to  recommend  the 
Indian  village  of  Saint  Anne,  near  Fredericton,  for  the  Melicete?  ;  c  the 
Saint  John  ;°Burnt  Church  Point  and  the  Eel  Ground,  fw  ty/e Indians  of 
the  Miramichi ;  and  Big  Cove,  for  the  Indians  of  the  Richibucto.  These 
places  would  suffice  for  a  beginning ;  and  as  they  possess  the  requisite 
facilities  and  advantages  for  Settlements,  they  would  have  every  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success,  under  efficient  management. 
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"  As  a  preliminary  measure,  with  respect  to  the  Melicetes,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  induced  to  follow  the  excellent 
and  honourable  example  of  the  Micmacs,  in  taking  the  total  abstinence 
pledge,  and  faithfully  adhering  to  it.  I  trust  that  the  Missionaries  to 
the  Melicetes,  who  alone  receive  an  annual  allowance  from  the  Province, 
will  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  exert  their  influence 
to  effect  so  desirable  an  object.  If  this  can  be  achieved,  they  will  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  Micmacs,  and  the  same  measures  may  then  be 
adopted  and  applied  to  both  people. 

"  The  government  of  the  Indians  requires  some  moral  considerations 
and  elastic  adaptations ;  and  regard  must  be  had,  in  the  outset,  to  their 
natural  habits  and  feelings,  and  their  modes  of  transacting  business. 
They  should  at  all  times  be  treated  as  wards  of  the  Sovereign,  who 
possess  property  as  orphans  who  have  peculiar  clainis  upon  the  care  and 
constant  attention  of  the  Government. 

"  Upon  the  principle  I  have  already  laid  down,  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Indians  should  be  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Executive, 
I  respectfully  recommend  that  title  to  the  valuable  lands  now  reserved 
for  their  use  do  remain  in  the  Crown,  and  that  the  management  of  them 
be  entrusted  to  one  or  more  Superintendants,  who  should  act  under  the 
direction  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  or  of  the  Honourable  Executive 
Council.  The  Chief  Superintendant  should  have  in  charge  the  social 
and  religious  improvement  of  the  Indians,  and  give  attention  to  the 
multifarious  matters  of  detail  connected  with  gathering  and  locating 
them,  inducing  them  to  adopt  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Schools.  In  a  Report  recently  made  on  Indian  affairs 
in  Upper  Canada,  it  is  stated  that  such  arrangements  have  been  made  as 
enables  the  Chief  Superintendant  in  that  Province  to  attend  fully  to  the 
Statesman's  duties  of  his  office,  the  extensive  nature  of  which,  and  their 
importance  to  the  good  government  and  progressive  civilization  of  the 
Indians,  are  clearly  shewn,  instead  of  confining  himself  exclusively  to 
those  duties  which  may  be  equally  well  performed  by  a  clerk. 

".With  regard  to  the  lands,  I  feel  assured  that  the  Indians  would  be 
much  better  pleased  that  their  Great  Mother  the  Queen  should  retain 
the  title  in  trust,  than  that  they  should  be  granted  to  trustees,  of  whom 
they  would  always  be  suspicious.  They  have  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  Government,  and  would  never  rest  satisfied  if  their  lands 
were,\  ;jntrusted  to  private  individuals,  however  strictly  the  trust  might 
be  guarde<5i\ 

"  I  will  not  swell  this  part  of  my  Report  by  entering  into  matters  of 
detail ;  but  shall  be  ready  to  enter  upon  them  at  any  time  hereafter. 
In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  firm  belief,  that,  with  the  exercise  of 
a  sound  discretion,  and  under  proper  and  careful  supervision,  the  Indians 
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of  New  Brunswick  may  be  gradually  led  to  adopt  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  acquire  habits  of  settled  industry  ;  that,  instructed  by  masters  of 
competent  knowledge,  and  of  strictly  moral  and  religious  character,  they 
would  readily  acquire  every  species  of  useful  information ;  and  that  thus 
the  remnant  of  an  ill-fated  race,  daily  and  yearly  fading  before  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  would  be  preserved  from  utter  annihilation,  and,  in 
process  of  time,  become  useful  and  respectable  members  of  society." 

THE  EEL  GROUND. 

"  The  first  tract  which  I  visited  was  the  reserve  on  the  North- West 
Miramichi,  at  Oxford's  Brook,  called  by  the  Indians  '  The  Eel  Ground.' 
This  tract  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  an  extensive  water  front,  and 
extends  back  northerly,  gradually  diminishing  to  a  point.  It  is  gene- 
rally a  light  soil,  based  on  the  sand-stones  of  the  coal  measures,  and 
very  level.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  3033  acres,  from  which  all  the 
valuable  timber  has  been  stripped  long  since.  Finding  that  there  were 
a  number  of  trespassers  upon  it,  I  visited  their  various  houses  and 
farms,  accompanied  by  Captain  O'Halloran  and  Lieutenant  RoUand, 
and  at  each  place  gave  notice  to  quit,  at  the  same  time  leaving  copies 
of  His  Excellency's  Proclamations  relative  to  trespassers  on  Indian 
lands. 


THE  RESERVE  AT  INDIAN  POINT. 

"  The  next  reserve  which  I  visited  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  North- 
West  Miramichi,  at  the  head  of  the  tide,  about  thirteen  miles  from  New- 
castle. It  is  altogether  triangular  in  shape,  with  a  very  long  front  on 
the  river,  and  contains,  by  estimation,  750  acres  ;  it  is  called  '  Indian 
Point,'  or  *  Indian  Town.'  The  land  is  of  very  good  quality,  rising 
moderately  and  regularly  from  the  water;  and,  from  its  position  at  the 
head  of  the  tide,  is  of  considerable  value,  and  a  very  desirable  situation 
for  settlers.  Possessing  such  advantages,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
it  has  been  pounced  upon  by  squatters,  by  whom  it  is  almost  exclusively 
occupied,  the  Indians  having  only  three  acres  in  front,  which  are  under 
strong  picket  fence,  to  prevent  further  encroachment.  The  dwellings  of 
these  squatters  are,  in  general,  of  the  humblest  description,  very  dirty, 
and  with  scarcely  any  furniture.  The  land  appeared  to  be  cultivated 
in  a  very  slovenly  and  careless  manner :  the  people  had  the  bullying 
swagger  and  reckless  air  of  persons  who  had  obtained  property  illegally, 
and  were  committing  daily  violations  of  the  law,  not  knowing  at  what 
moment  they  might  be  called  to  account  for  their  misdeeds.  The 
children  appeared  neglected  in  every  respect,  the  doubtful  and  uncertain 
position  of  f^e  squatter  seeming  to  blunt  his  feelings,  and  render  him 
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regardless  of  the  unchristian  and  immoral  manner  in  which  too  many  of 
the  children  are  growing  up. 

"  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  should  not  be  sutfered  to  exist  in  a 
civilized  community,  for  the  evil  conduct  and  example  of  these  people 
have  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  families  of  the  lawful  settlers  in 
their  vicinity.  The  real  squatter  never  seems  to  prosper  in  his  affairs : 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  the  cloud  of 
uncertainty  which  hangs  over  him,  keep  him  always  in  a  restless  and 
feverish  state,  and  paralyze  his  best  efforts.  From  his  position  he  is 
not  entitled  to,  nor  can  he  obtain,  credit  from  the  merchant  or  his  neigh- 
bours. Being  thus  without  character  or  credit,  he  is  always  steeped  to 
the  lips  in  poverty,  and  wears  out  a  miserable  existence  in  unavailing 
struggles,  till  death  relieves  him  from  his  misery,  when  his  destitute 
family  are  cast  upon  the  world  by  no  means  fitted  to  become  good 
members  of  society. 

****** 

"  My  Report  upon  the  Indian  lands  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the 
squatters  thereon,  being  brought  to  a  close,  I  would  briefly  remark,  that 
it  is  quite  clear,  from  all  that  has  been  stated,  that  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  are  required  to  remedy  the  many  evils  which  have  already 
resulted  from  the  unauthorized  occupation  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  to 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  mischief.  Surveys  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  several  tracts  are  much  needed,  when  the  land  could,  at  the  same 
time,  be  fairly  and  properly  divided  into  lots  for  settlers,  giving  each  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land,  with  a  due  allowance  of  water  or  other  front. 

*'  It  will  also  be  clearly  seen,  from  this  part  of  my  Report,  that  the 
Indian  reserves  are  capable  of  yielding,  and  may  be  made  to  yield,  a 
very  considerable  revenue  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the 
Indians ;  and  that  the  sooner  they  are  placed  under  efficient  superin- 
tendence and  management,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
Province." 

The  paper  from  which  the  preceding  extracts  have  been 
taken,  contains  the  following  Letter  addressed  to  H.  M.  Perley 
by  A.  Reade,  Secretary  to  the  Governor : — 

**  Sir — I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  Letter  of  the  15th  instant,  and  to  convey  to  you  His  Ex- 
cellency's thanks  for  your  Report  and  suggestions  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians. 

"  His  Excellency  desires  me  to  state,  that  he  concurs  with  you  in  the 
objections  entertained  to  the  system  of  making  presents  to  them,  at  least 
80  far  as  the  adults  are  concerned ;  and  that  he  is  convinced  of  the  neces- 
pity  of  securing  to  them  their  lands,  of  preventing  encroachments,  and 
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^curing  to  them  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  permanent 
possession. 

"  The  Lieutenant-Governor  considers  that  it  will  be  a  primary  object 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  children,  males  and  females,  and  more 
especially  of  the  very  young,  so  that  settled  habits  of  order,  industry,  and 
morals  may  be  early  implanted ;  and  that  to  effect  this,  nothing  will  be 
more  conducive  than  the  establishment  of  Infant  Schools.  As  these 
Institutions  have  not  been  hitherto  introduced,  excepting  at  Saint  John 
and  Fredericton,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  thinks  it  would  be  advisable 
to  form  them  in  situations  convenient  for  the  Indians,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  settlements,  as 
it  is  not  desirable  to  bring  up  their  children  as  an  exclusive  class  or 
caste,  but  rather  to  blend  them  with  others,  who  ought  also  to  be  taught 
to  regard  the  Indians  as  their  fellow-Christians  and  fellow-subjects. 

"  Teachers  have  been  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies,  who  have  formed 
Training  Schools,  in  which  the  children  of  every  Christian  denomination 
are  now  receiving  religious  and  general  instruction ;  and  His  Excellency 
thinks  that  Schools  on  this  plan  may  be  formed,  the  introduction  of  which 
would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  arresting  the  mortality  amongst  the 
Indian  children,  by  inducing  the  Indians  to  leave  their  children  at  the 
settlements  while  they  travel  about  the  province,  or  go'  on  hunting  expe- 
ditions ;  a  proposal  which  some  of  them  have  already  expressed  their 
readiness  to  adopt. 

"  His  Excellency  approves  of  the  distribution  of  seed-corn  and  potatoes 
for  planting  ;  and  will  be  prepared,  to  the  extent  of  the  grant,  to  reimburse 
any  advances  which,  as  Commissioner,  you  may  have  made  on  this  account, 
and  which  may  be  required  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  but  for 
this  object  it  would  be  necessary  to  state  to  His  Excellency  the  precise 
amount  you  may  require. 

"  The  formation  of  a  School  of  Industry,  on  the  plan  of  the  School  now 
in  operatian  at  Norwood,  for  the  London  parishes,  would  be  very  de- 
sirable ;  but  its  object  should  not  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  Indians. 

"  I  have  to  add,  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  will  be  glad  to  confer 
with  you  on  these  interesting  subjects  whenever  you  visit  Fredericton. 

"  I  have,  «&c., 
"  M.  H.  Perley,  Esq.,  ^c.  ^c.  "  (Signed)       "  A.  Reade.'* 

Information  has  been  received  on  good  authority,  that  measures  have 
been  contemplated,  by  which  the  position  of  these  Indians,  with  respect 
to  the  tenure  of  their  land,  may  be  improved ;  and  that  although  no  steps 
had  actually  been  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  Commissioner's  Report, 
it  is  likely  that  they  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 
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CONFERENCE. 

The  Committee  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  in  the  year 
1844,  had  under  its  special  consideration  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
greater  and  more  general  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  uncivilized 
Natives  of  British  Colonies,  and  of  the  districts  bordering  upon  them. 
In  reviewing  this  subject,  the  Committee  saw  reason  to  believe,  that 
whilst  the  condition  and  claims  of  this  portion  of  the  human  race  are, 
to  a  great  degree,  overlooked  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  community, 
the  views  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
subject  are  not  so  definite  and  settled  as,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Aborigines,  and  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  so 
important  that  they  should  be. 

It  appeared  to  the  Committee  that  considerable  advantage  might 
accrue  from  bringing  about  a  Conference  between  Gentlemen  who,  from 
various  causes,  may  be  interested  in  the  general  question,  and  who  are 
possessed  of  information  on  the  subject,  and  are  acquainted  with  its 
various  bearings. 

It  could  scarcely  be  dou^bted  that  a  careful  examination  of  various 
questions,  which  would  present  themselves  to  a  company  of  such  in- 
dividuals, would  not  only  enlighten  the  Society  as  to  the  course  which 
it  is  expedient  that  it  should  take,  but  that  it  would  also  materially 
increase  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  its  exertions,  and  procure  an  impor- 
tant accession  of  strength  for  their  execution.  It  seemed,  moreover,  to  be 
highly  probable  that  such  a  Conference  would  tend  to  the  removal  of 
unfounded  opinions  and  apprehensions  respecting  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Society.  It  was  in  consequence  determined  to  issue  the 
following  notice : — 

"  PROPOSED  CONFERENCE  RESPECTING  THE  ABORIGINES. 

"  The  voluminous  evidence  relating  to  the  Aborigines  of  the  British 
Colonies,  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Report  thereon  made  by  that  Committee,  and  numerous 
events  which  have  since  taken  place,  have  induced  some  Gentlemen, 
whose  attention  has  been  occupied  by  this  subject,  to  believe  that  im- 
portant advantages  might  be  obtained  by  inviting  a  Conference,  of  a 
purely  deliberative  character,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  relations 
which  should  subsist  between  the  Civilized  and  Uncivilized  portions  of 
Mankind,  and  devising  measures  of  a  practical  character,  best  adapted 
to  obviate  the  evils  from  which  both  the  Colonists  and  the  Aborigines 
have  suffered. 

"  Prospective  improvement,  and  not  the  censure  of  past  events,  being 
the  object  in  view,  it  is  not  the  wish  of  those  by  whom  the  Meeting  is 
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invited  that  the  acts  of  individuals,  or  the  measures  of  any  parties,  should 
be  alluded  to,  except  as  they  may  be  required  to  illustrate  the  subjects 
proposed  for  discussion. 

"  Although  it  is  designed  that  the  Meeting  should  be  strictly  select,  it 
is  particularly  desired  that  Members  of  Parliament,  Missionaries,  and 
those  acquainted  with  Missionary  Labours,  experienced  Directors  of 
Colonizing  Companies,  and  Travellers  who  have  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  intercourse  which  exists  between  the  Civilized  and  Un- 
civilized, will  favour  the  Meeting  with  their  presence,  and  elucidate  the 
subjects  brought  forward  by  the  results  of  their  observation  and 
reflection. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  Meeting  an  explanatory  Paper  will  be 
read.  The  Heads  of  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  will  be  announced ; 
when  the  discussion  of  them  will  be  proceeded  with,  as  far  as  time  and 
the  inclination  of  the  company  will  allow ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
protract  the  discussion  beyond  one,  or  at  most  two.  Meetings. 

"  Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  Wednesday  the  24th  of  July,  is 
fixed  for  the  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  Palace  Yard. 

"  SUBJECTS  SUGGESTED  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

"  First  Question.— rSeeing  that  the  increasing  population  of  countries, 
which  have  been  long  civilized,  requires  an  outlet  for  those  individuals 
who  are  at  a  loss  to  find  room  and  the  means  of  subsistence  in  their 
native  country,  what  degree  of  right  do  they  possess  to  the  land  of  other 
countries,  of  which  the  inhabitants,  from  the  smallness  of  their  number 
and  their  want  of  civilization,  are  capable  of  taking  very  little  advan- 
tage ?  And  what  is  the  degree  of  right  which  Natives  possessing  the 
soil  so  neglected  by  them,  and  so  essential  to  others,  have  really  to 
claim  ?  Admitting  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  both  parties,  how  is  the 
one  to  be  satisfied  without  violating  the  rights  of  the  other  ? 

"  Second  Question. — Having  provided  for  the  influx  of  a  civilized 
population  by  the  acquisition  of  territories  without  injustice  to  their 
previous  inhabitants,  what  are  the  measures  necessary  to  provide  against 
evils  to  which  each  party  is  liable  from  the  presence  of  the  other  ? 

"  This  question  divides  itself  into  two  portions  :  the  first  regarding  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  controlling  power  to  suppress  mutual  en- 
croachment and  irritation  :  and  the  second  relating  to  the  measures  by 
which  the  individuals  of  the  less-informed  original  stock  may  be  pro- 
gressively raised  towards  that  equality,  in  the  defect  of  which  their 
weakness  and  danger  consist. 

"  In  contemplating  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary,  whilst  admitting 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  change  from  Paganism  to  Christianity, 
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to  consider  what  are  the  points  on  which  it  is  essential  that  instruction 
should  be  superadded ;  and  whilst  providing  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Natives  as  a  body,  it  must  be  inquired  what  can  be  done  to  maintain  the 
comparatively  elevated  situation  of  some  individuals  amongst  them ;  so 
that,  in  reflecting  on  the  change  which  the  introduction  of  Civilization  has 
effected,  the  native  population  may  not  have  cause  to  say,  that  in  accepting 
the  offers  of  Civilized  Christians  they  have  placed  themselves  at  their 
feet  as  menials." 

MEETING  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Conference  was  held  at  the  King's  Arms,  Palace  Yard.  An 
indiscriminate  invitation  had  not  been  given,  but  upwards  of  200 
Letters  had  been  sent  to  Members  of  Parliament,  Directors  of  Colonizing 
Companies,  and  other  Gentlemen,  who,  as  travellers  or  as  connected  with 
Missions,  were  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  subject.  The  time  was, 
however,  unfavourable  to  a  large  attendance,  and  several  Letters  apolo- 
gizing for  absence  were  received  from  distinguished  individuals,  who 
expressed  their  interest  in  the  object.  Capt.  Grover  kindly  consented  to 
take  the  chair.  An  introductory  paper  was  read  by  R.  B.  Wright,  from 
which  the  following  passages  are  extracted  : — 

"  Whilst  the  command  of  the  Creator,  '  be  fruitful,  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,'  has,  from  the  first  ages,  been  obeyed  by  many  who 
were  unconscious  of -its  existence,  it  has  very  naturally  happened  that 
the  different  routes  which  have  been  taken  by  the  sons  of  men,  in  their 
diffusion  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  have  brought  them,  at  different 
periods,  to  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  In  many  instances,  those  who  have 
first  arrived  have  been  deficient  in  knowledge  and  resources,  and  their 
multiplying  descendants  have  had  little  of  either  stimulus  or  opportunity 
to  improve.  The  later  arrivals,  on  the  contrary,  have  brought  the 
members  of  a  different  division  of  the  human  family,  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  and  resources  with  which  the  accumulated  genius  and 
industry  of  centuries,  under  favourable  circumstances,  have  provided 
them. 

"  Almost  without  a  single  exception  this  later  arrival  of  more  favoured 
individuals  has  been  the  first  step  to  the  destruction  or  degradation  of 
the  stock  which  had  preceded  them.  Although  facts  of  a  limited  and 
partial  operation  have  possessed  a  very  different  character,  the  general 
result  has  been  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  has  been  ascribed  to  an 
ordination  of  Providence,  and  to  the  operation  of  inherent  and  natural 
causes,  which  it  seems  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  counteract.  Against  such 
a  conclusion,  even  in  the  present  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  cause,  we 
may  urge  those  feelings  of  our  common  humanity,  which  at  times  make 
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US  regard  all  human  beings  as  our  brethren,  and  which  have  often  shewn 
themselves  to  exist  in  the  breast  of  the  Savage,  and  led  him  to  seek  the 
preservation  of  the  White  Man's  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  We  may 
likewise  urge  against  it  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  '  that  the  Almighty 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth :'  and  that  as  He  is  emphatically  called  the  preserver  of 
men,  it  cannot  be  His  pleasure  that  the  families  of  mankind  should 
exterminate  each  other ;  and  that  those  people  who  more  particularly 
profess  to  serve  Him,  and  to  be  guided  by  His  law,  should  in  fact  be 
more  effectual  agents  of  destruction  than  the  worshippers  of  Moloch  or 
of  Mars. 

"  From  the  period  at  which  the  enterprize  of  European  nations  first  led 
them  to  make  distant  geographicnl  discoveries,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, to  visit  and  settle  in  distant  regions,  individuals.  Religious 
Bodies,  and  Governments  have  advocated  the  cause  of  uncivilized  Abori- 
gines, admitting  their  claims,  and  forbidding  that  injury  should  be  done 
them ;  acts  of  kindness  have  been  performed  towards  them,  and  enact- 
ments have  been  made  in  their  favour ;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
general  result  has  been  that  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  Our  own 
Government  has  been  second  to  none  in  the  expression  of  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  Aborigines,  and  in  making  provision  for  their 
benefit.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  public  has  evidently  parti- 
cipated in  the  same  feeling ;  and  Colonizing  Companies,  from  their  own 
disposition,  and  in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  have  framed  Regula- 
tions having  more  or  less  of  a  congenial  character. 

In  the  Colonies  themselves,  in  which  the  evil  exists,  there  are  many 
individuals  who  have  no  hostile  feeling  to  the  Aborigines,  and  some  who 
are  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  labour  and  to  suffer,  in  their  behalf. 
Still  it  is  an  obvious  and  lamentable  fact,  that  the  remedies  are  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  evil  to  be  corrected.  Various  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  this.  The  true  state  and  character  of  uncivilized  men 
are  very  imperfectly  and  partially  understood,  even  by  the  small  minority 
who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  these  subjects.  This  is  the  case  as 
respects  the  class  of  uncivilized  man  generally,  and  more  especially  so  as 
regards  the  several  groups  into  which  this  class  must  be  divided.  If  it 
be  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  national  character  in  the  civilized 
world,  in  which  certain  principles  of  morality,  the  recognition  of  rights, 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion  exist,  if  not  an  universal  and  prevailing 
influence,  it  is  much  more  so  amongst  the  uncivilized,  who  exhibit  a  far 
wider  range  of  personal  or  constitutional  difference,  who  have  compara- 
tively few  restraints  in  common,  and  amongst  whom  a  variety  of  usages, 
springing  from  various  sources,   and  in  many  instances  repugnant  to 
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reason,  have  usurped  the  place  of  those  influences  which  restrain  civilized 
men,  and  against  which  prudence  and  forethought  alone,  without  a 
knowledge  of  national  peculiarity,  must  afford  but  an  imperfect 
safeguard. 

"Too  little  attention  has,  perhaps,  been  paid  to  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  feelings  of  the  Aborigines  may  be  wounded.  Though  they 
may  attach  little  importance  to  circumstances  which  would  not  be  borne 
in  civilized  society,  they  may  never  forgive  others  of  which  the  civilized 
man  may  be  regardless.  Thus,  a  trifling  affront  will  be  treasured  up  in 
the  mind  of  a  Malay,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years,  in  which  it  has 
appeared  to  be  forgotten,  will  cost  the  life  of  him  who  offered  it,  in  a 
moment  when  he  is  unprepared  for  the  blow,  and  the  murderer,  like  the 
avenger  of  blood  under  the  Mosaic  law,  would  not  be  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  as  guilty  of  a  criminal  act.  Again,  it  is  perhaps  too  little 
regarded  that  authority  of  various  kinds,  which  had  formerly  been 
possessed  by  various  individuals,  is  either  weakened  or  destroyed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  order  of  things ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
personal  danger  and  horrible  crimes  which  have  existed  even  in  civilized 
countries,  when  comparatively  slight  political  and  religious  changes 
have  been  effected,  we  shall  be  the  less  surprised  at  the  occurence  of 
similar  events,  when  greater  revolutions  have  been  made  in  uncivilized 
countries,  and  we  shall  perceive  how  important  it  is  to  take  availing 
precautions  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

"  Besides  the  peculiar  kinds  of  provocation  which  the  Aborigines  may 
receive  from  civilized  colonies  settled  amongst  them,  the  temptations 
which  are  offered  them  should  likewise  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Although  there  are  abundant  testimonies  to  prove  that  a  remarkable 
degree  of  honesty  may  be  found  amongst  the  uncivilized,  and  that  when 
articles  of  value  are  trusted  to  them  they  may  be  considered  as  perfectly 
secure,  as  respects  any  dishonest  violation  on  their  part,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  articles  which  they  see  in  the  possession  of  the  civilized 
man,  and  of  which  they  are  in  want,  must  afford  a  strong  allurement 
to  plunder.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  if,  in  some  instances,  attempts  are 
made  by  violence  to  obtain  possession,  when  we  reflect  on  the  deeds 
which  civilized  man  has  perpetrated  on  the  uncivilized,  when  land, 
cattle,  gold,  or  sandal  wood,  or  even  the  persons  of  men,  have  tempted 
their  cupidity. 

"  Other  causes  will  doubtless  suggest  themselves,  when  the  circumstances 
attending  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  different  races  are  taken  into 
consideration :  and  it  may  not  be  useless,  as  the  means  both  of  bringing 
these  into  view  and  of  conducting  to  the  discovery  of  what  should  be 
done  for  removing  past  deficiencies,  to  trax!e  the  steps  by  which  inter- 
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course  with  uncivilized  tribes  has  been  brought  about.  The  land  is 
discovered :  it  is  found  to  be  inhabited  :  the  first  advances  to  intercourse 
give  mutual  satifaction :  the  Native  sees  much  to  amuse,  to  admire, 
and  to  excite  astonishment,  and  receives  presents  which,  from  their 
novelty,  afford  him  great  pleasure,  and  excite  his  desire  to  please.  The 
visitors,  on  their  part,  released  from  the  confinement  of  a  ship,  and 
delighted  with  the  facilities  for  gratifying  their  sensual  propensities, 
.corrupt  and  contaminate  even  when  their  excesses  may  not  offend. 
They  find  amongst  the  productions  of  the  country,  and  of  which  the 
Natives  have  learnt  to  avail  themselves,  articles  of  considerable  value 
which  they  may  either  obtain  by  barter  for  the  most  trifling  outlay,  or  to 
which  they  may  help  themselves  with  little  trouble.  In  either  case, 
intercourse,  commenced  by  accident,  and  marked  by  kindness  and  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  Natives,  is  continued  to  their  injury,  until  some 
act  of  aggression  more  offensive  or  apparent  than  another  produces  a 
breach  of  peace,  and  excites  to  acts  of  retaliation,  for  which  punishment 
is  revisited  on  the  Natives  by  the  burning  of  a  village,  or  indiscriminate 
firing  on  its  assembled  inhabitants.  After  such  occurrences,  who  can  be 
surprised  if  subsequent  visits  are  attended  with  bloodshed,  and  the 
innocent  made  to  suffer  for  the  guilty  ? 

"  The  transient  visit  may  have  discovered  in  the  new  country  so  great 
an  amount  of  resources,  and  such  advantageous  and  desirable  localities, 
that  nothing  short  of  absolute  possession  can  satisfy  the  desire  which  has 
been  raised.  If  the  inhabitants  are  very  few  and  very  degraded,  occu- 
pation is  effected  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  their  right,  provided 
they  are  not  injured  in  their  persons ;  nor  is  injustice  thought  to  be  done 
them,  although  the  rapid  consumption  of  their  spontaneous  fruits  of  the 
earth,  for  the  production  of  which  they  value  it  and  strictly  respect  it  as 
family  property,  painfully  straitens  their  former  ample  means  of  sub- 
sistence. When  the  flocks,  herds,  and  gardens  of  the  settlers  tempt  them 
to  aggression ;  when  they  are  impelled  by  hunger,  or  excited  by  the 
contrast  between  their  own  wants  and  the  abundance  before  them,  there 
is  a  great  and  obvious  difficulty  in  framing  and  carrying  out  measures 
which  may  controul  such  Natives  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
restrain  the  Colonist  from  acting  the  part  of  judge  and  executioner;  more 
especially,  if  land  without  price,  and  more  abundant  pasture,  have 
attracted  him  to  a  distance  from  his  countrymen. 

'*  Let  U3  consider  a  different  case,  and  suppose  that  the  Natives,  far 
from  being  in  a  most  abject  state,  are  congregated  into  villages  or  towns, 
or  employed  in  fishing — are  not  wholly  without  agriculture — are  in 
possession  of  some  arts — recognise  the  authority  of  Chiefs  and  Priests — 
have  learnt  to  make  laws  and  to  submit  themselves  to  their  restraint, — a 
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doubt  may  arise  whether  such  a  people  should  be  disturbed  and  put  out 
of  possession.  The  great  advantages  to  be  obtained,  the  consideration 
that  the  population  is  far  below  the  resourses  of  the  country,  and  the 
persuasion  that  the  opportunity,  if  neglected  by  one  civilized  nation  will 
be  embraced  by  another,  remove  all  hesitation.  The  intelligence  of  the 
people,  their  kindness  to  visiters  and  solitary  residents,  their  taste  for 
the  productions  of  civilized  man,  seem  to  afford  a  well-grounded  hope 
that  the  two  races  may  subsist  together ;  and  the  fact,  that  land  has  been 
easily  obtained,  either  gratuitously  or  for  a  very  trifling  consideration, 
by  the  Natives  of  civilized  countries,  when  they  were  few  and  in  great 
request,  and  had  formed  connections  which  were  a  sort  of  family  tie, 
seem  to  justify  the  idea  that  the  acquisition  of  land  is  to  be  easily  ac- 
complished. The  progress  which  colonization  must  make,  from  this 
apparently  simple  point,  furnishes  considerations  which  divide  and  sub- 
divide in  a  manner  which  occasion  the  points  for  discussion  to  increase 
almost  in  geometrical  progression.  It  must  here  suffice  to  state  a  very 
few  of  them.  First,  the  inevitable  alteration  in  the  price  of  land,  which 
must  feel  the  influence  of  circumstances  which  affect  the  price  of  every 
article  susceptible  of  being  bought  and  sold.  It  cannot  fluctuate  in  the 
dealings  of  the  Colonists  and  be  stationary  when  the  Natives  are  con- 
cerned. As  soon  as  the  land  becomes  a  subject  of  purchase  and  sale,  the 
titles  to  it,  and  the  mode  of  securing  them,  are  of  essential  importance ; 
and  the  difficulties  attending  this  subject,  increased  by  the  respective 
usages  and  languages  of  both  parties  being  ill  understood,  must  be 
overcome  in  liminey  and  not  deferred  for  future  arrangement ;  and  what 
is  vague,  or  in  any  degree  over-reaching,  must  be  scrupulously  guarded 
against. 

"  The  company  and  assistance  of  the  Natives  become  less  desirable  and 
necessary  as  the  increasing  number  of  Colonists  supply  an  amount  of 
skilled  labourers,  by  whom  what  is  required  to  be  done  is  better  under- 
stood and  performed;  but  the  demand  for  the  lowest  kinds  of  labour  is 
still  kept  up,  and  the  most  degrading  and  demoralizing  intercourse, 
which  strikes  the  succeeding  generation  of  Natives  at  its  origin,  is  fear- 
fully increased.  Previous  familiarity  has  prepared  the  way  for  contempt 
and  aversion.  That  submission  which  the  Natives  originally  made  to 
superior  civilized  authority  is  continually  liable  to  be  abused  by  the 
most  ignorant  and  vicious  of  the  colonial  population ;  and  when  retalia- 
tion is  at  length  provoked,  the  revenge  of  the  Savage  is  taken  in  a 
violent  breach  of  the  law.  The  reasonable  allowance  which  is  made  by 
a  humane  magistrate  for  the  ignorance  of  the  Savage  is  mistaken  and 
censured  by  the  White  population.  Collision  having  commenced,  the 
occasions  for  the  repetition  become  more  frequent  and  serious;  and  unless 
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a  sound  basis  has  been  laid  in  a  clear  and  correct  understanding  by  both 
races,  the  termination  of  them  must  be  difficult,  both  as  respects  the 
magistrate  and  the  contending  parties ;  and  there  is  very  great  danger  of 
these  difficulties  increasing,  in  proportion  as  the  Colonists  become 
strengthened,  independent,  and  confident,  and  the  Natives,  suffering- 
suspicious,  and  disaffected.  Past  experience  has  shewn  that  two  re- 
markable results  are  produced  to  the  injury  of  the  native  population 
when  civilized  colonization  has  been  effected  amongst  them.  First, 
Dis'eases  abound,  their  numbers  rapidly  decrease,  and  their  social  con- 
dition is,  in  most  respects,  deteriorated,  although  they  may  have  at  times 
the  enjoyment  and  advantages  of  luxuries  of  which  they  were  previously 
ignorant.  The  second  result  is,  that  native  art,  knowledge,  and  talent, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  which  they  may  have  reached  before 
the  arrival  of  civilized  men,  are  from  that  period  on  the  decline.  It  is 
easier  to  obtain  the  superior  articles  of  the  civilized  manufacturer,  by 
the  barter  of  articles  readily  produced  and  requiring  but  little  skill, 
than  to  continue  the  exercise  of  the  laborious  and  tedious  arts  by  which 
native  ingeniiity  had  been  employed ;  and  as  the  Natives  are  not 
initiated  into  European  arts,  they  necessarily  become  unskilled  con- 
sumers. Their  knowledge  of  their  own  history — their  experience  of 
framing  and  applying  laws — and  a  certaia,ja mount  of  empirical  know- 
ledge of  natural  history,  founded  on  observation,  are  all  on  the  wane; 
so  that  civilization  may  be  said,  like  electricity,  to  produce  its  opposite  by 
induction. 

"The   change  which  language  undergoes  is  not  a  subject  of  mere 
barren  philological  interest,  but  is  intimately  connected  with  the  mental 
condition  of  the  native  population.     Many  native  tribes  speak  a  language 
which  is  not  merely  sufficiently  copious  for  every  purpose  for  which  it  was 
required  in  their  original  state,  but  which  is  extremely  particular,  minute, 
and  precise  in  its  construction  ;   and  the  effective  oratorical  use  of  it  is  a 
qualification  carefully  acquired  and  highly  prized.     In  the  place  of  this, 
intercourse  with  civilized  man  is  apt  to  introduce  a  meagre  assemblage 
of  barbarous    words,    often    strangely    perverted    from    their    original 
meanings,  admitting  of  little  variety  of  case,  mood,  or  tense,  and,  when 
helped  out  by  signs,  only  serviceable  for  the  most   ordinary  purposes  of 
life.     It  will  be  seen  that  these  tendencies  can  only  be  overcome  by  the 
adoption   of  some  systematic    plan  for  the    management  of  the    adult 
population,    and    by    well-applied    and    constant    care    of   the    rising 
generation.     Both  of  these  subjects  have  received  the  careful  practical 
attention    of  individuals    who    have    been    brought    into    intercourse 
with   the    Aborigines    of  different    colonies;     but   their    labours    have 
generally  been  attended  with  discouraging  want  of  success,  which  has 
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shewn  that  something  further  has  been  required.  Greater  success  in 
some  rare  exceptions  fully  justifies  the  hope  that  success  is  really 
attainable."  * 

The  discussion  of  the  first  question  was  entered  upon.  On  one  hand 
it  was  urged,  that  even  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  portion  of  the 
human  race  have  some  notions  of  the  rights  of  property,  as  applied  to 
land,  which,  amongst  themselves,  they  maintain  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
parties:  that  they  transmit  it  to  their  successors,  not  by  the  mere 
surrender  produced  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  death,  but  in  accor- 
dance with  laws  existing  among  themselves,  to  which  they  pay  implicit 
obedience,  and  by  which  the  descent  is  restricted  to  the  female  line  only. 
Their  idea  of  property  has  been  farther  shewn  by  their  selling  portions 
to  White  settlers.  It  was  contended,  if  such  a  state  of  things  existed 
among  the  lowest  of  people,  it  ought,  a  fortiori,  to  exist  amongst 
those  who  are  more  elevated,  such  as  the  Sandwich  Islanders  and  many 
other  Natives  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  since  the  rights  of  these  have  been 
recognised  by  civilized  countries ;  although  at  present  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  consider  that  the  pressure  of  a  numerous  population,  in  itself, 
confers  the  right  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  the  lands  of  the  imperfectly 
civilized  man,  which,  by  his  questionable  possession,  are  prevented 
from  receiving  the  improvement  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  and 
consequently  from  maintaining  the  individuals  who  might  advantageously 
occupy  them  in  far  larger  numbers.  This  led  to  a  discussion  as  to  the 
conditions  which  consitute  absolute  possession.  Beneficial  occupation 
was  proposed  as  the  test ;  to  which  it  was  replied,  that  large  portions  of 
land  in  the  most  civilized  countries  are  kept  unoccupied  and  out  of 
tillage,  and  in  possession  of  a  very  few  individuals ;  that  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  land  more  securely  possessed,  or  more  carefully  conveyed, 
than  these  very  tracts  ;  that  if  the  principle  contended  for,  with  reference 
to  uncivilized  countries,  were  to  be  carried  out,  many  acres  of  valuable 
land,  now  constituting  the  ornamental  parks,  the  preserves  for  game, 
and  the  retreats  of  noxious  animals,  would  come  into  the  possession  of 
thousands  of  individuals  now  pressed  with  hunger,  or  obliged  to  emi- 
grate to  distant  countries.  But  as  such  intrusions  would  be  regarded  as 
a  gross  violation  of  law,  it  was  replied,  that  such  intrusion  in  the  case  of 
a  civilized  country  would  involve  the  destruction  of  a  social  system  on 
which  the  harmony  of  society  depends,  and  that  an  extended,  and  not  a 
partial  view,  must  be  taken ;  but  that,  in  the  case  of  uncivilized  coun- 
tries, present  expediency  and  ulterior  benefits  sanctioned  the  adoption 
of  a  different  course.  It  was  stated  that  the  Aborigines  of  some  coun- 
tries, who  had  recourse  to  tillage,  and  so  far  might  be  said  to  have 
possession  founded   on    beneficial    occupation,  did  not  always  confine 
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themselves  to  the  same  spot,  but  transferred  their  agricultural  labour 
from  place  to  place  as  the  soil  might  tempt  them ;  and  that  sometimes 
such  cultivated  plots  were  held  in  common  by  several  persons.  To 
which  it  was  replied,  that  in  this  country  no  change  of  occupancy,  or 
tenure  of  land  in  common  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  a  district,  vitiated 
the  validity  of  their  title,  or  rendered  the  intrusion  of  their  neighbours 
the  less  an  act  of  trespass ;  nor  does  the  freeholder  lose  his  title  by  his 
voluntarily  throwing  his  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  permitting  it  to 
become  a  waste,  producing  nothing  but  thistles  and  other  weeds.  It 
was  observed,  that  the  settler  who  destroys  the  game  and  esculent  plants 
on  which  the  native  population  have  subsisted,  and  who  covers  the 
country  with  his  thousands  of  sheep,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Natives, 
whom  he  pursues  if  they  take  a  sheep  where  they  formerly  took  a  kan- 
garoo, has  really  done  nothing  more  for  the  soil  than  those  very  persons 
whose  rights  he  has  transferred  to  himself.  It  was  queried.  If  we  could 
not  see  the  right  to  the  soil  and  its  productions,  which  immemorial  pos- 
session and  native  usage  had  sanctioned,  because  there  were  but  a  few 
men  to  many  acres,  how  is  the  Native  to  understand  the  possession  of 
many  thousands  of  sheep  by  a  few  Whites,  who  can  neither  eat  their 
flesh  nor  clothe  themselves  with  their  skins,  when  the  surrounding  Abo- 
rigines are  in  immediate  want  of  food  ?  The  practical  difference  between 
taking  possession  of  land  partially  occupied  by  the  uncivilized,  and  the 
scrupulous  care  taken  to  avoid  any  thing  like  trespass  on  land  equally 
eligible,  and  at  least  as  much  neglected,  if  claimed  by  a  civilized  owner, 
however  distant,  was  shewn  to  depend  on  the  fact,  that,  in  the  one  case, 
there  was  no  earthly  tribunal  to  be  appealed  to  for  redress ;  whilst,  in 
the  other,  the  aggressions  could  not  be  made  with  impunity.  In  both 
cases  equal  justice  is  required  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Gentlemen  present,  that 
whilst  the  human  beings  whom  Providence  has  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  have  a  claim  to  its  productions  for  their  subsistence,  and  that 
the  most  eligible  portions  of  the  earth  are  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain 
unoccupied,  there  is  no  necessity  to  violate  justice  towards  the  few  and 
feeble  possessors  of  any  territory,  since  experience  has  shewn  that  they 
oppose  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  acquisition  by  civilized  man,  when 
equitable  terms  and  reciprocal  advantages  are  properly  offered  to  them ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  too  ready  to  surrender  the  means  of 
their  subsistence  upon  terms  which,  though  plausible,  are  unfair  and 
destructive. 

An  important  observation  was  made  by  an  enlightened  traveller,  who 
had  not  only  theoretically  studied  the  subject,  but  had  had  much  inter- 
course with  uncivilized  tribes.     He  stated  that,  whenever  the  conduct  of 
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the  civilized  tended  to  degrade  the  feebler  race  with  which  they  came  in 
contact,  they  produced  at  least  as  degrading  an  effect  upon  themselves, 
and  that  consequently  such  a  course  was  extremely  impolitic.  He 
did  not  detail  the  numerous  examples  by  which  this  important  re- 
mark might  be  illustrated  ;  but  they  readily  suggest  themselves  to  any 
one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  and  .they  should  form  a  serious 
warning  to  the  increasing  population  of  our  youthful  colonies,  which, 
for  many  generations  after  the  Aborigines  of  their  country  shall  have 
perished,  may  be  scourged  by  those  vices  which  have  been  commenced 
and  confirmed  in  the  injury  and  abuse  of  the  feebler  race. 

Time  did  not  permit  the  discussion  of  the  second  question ;  and  on 
account  of  the  season  being  peculiarly  unfavourable  for  bringing  toge- 
ther those  Gentlemen  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  it  was  most  de- 
sirable to  receive,  it  was  considered  best  not  to  adjourn  the  Meeting, 
but  to  suspend  the  making  of  further  arrangements  for  a  future  period. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

ABORIGINES'  PROTECTION  SOCIETY. 

HELD  AT 

^ro^lbg  l^all,  9Si^]bop0gatc  Street, 
On  MONDAY,  MAY  18,  1846. 

CHARLES  HINDLEY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


1  HE  Report  and  Treasurer's  Accounts  having  been  read,  the 
following  RESOLUTIONS  were  passed  unanimously : — 

I.  It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  John  Burnett  ;  and  seconded  by 

Samuel  Gurney,  Esq. — 

That  the  Report  which  has  now  been  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  for  cir- 
culation, under  the  supervision  of  the  Coromittee ;  and  that  the  Gentlemen 
whose  names  have  been  read  form  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

II.  It  was  moved  by  John  Hodgkin,  Esq. ;  and  seconded  by  Dr. 

Cook  Taylor,  LL.D. — 
That  whilst  the  continued  sufferings  and  rapid  decline  of  the  feebler  races 
of  mankind  present  an  undiminished  claim  for  redress,  the  attention  which 
has  already  been  paid  to  the  subject  has  produced  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  with  the  means  best  adapted  for  over- 
coming them :  amongst  which  it  appears  that  there  is  none  more  essential 
to  the  successful  introduction  of  civilization  amongst  the  Native  races,  than 
their  earliest  practicable  admission  to  the  unreserved  participation  in  those 
rights  and  privileges,  without  which  they  can  never  take  their  proper  rank 
by  the  side  of  their  White  Brethren. 

III.  It  was   moved  by  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  ;    and   seconded  by 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq. — 
That,  viewing  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  the  extensive  field  for  ope- 
ration, not  onl3'  are  continued  and  increased  exertions  required  on  the  part  of 


the  Committee,  but  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the 
Society,  by  individual  co-operation,  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  correct  in- 
formation and  opinion  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  essential  elements  of 


IV.  It  was  moved  by  A.  B.  Wright,  Esq.  ;  and  seconded  by  Col. 
DuNDAS  Campbell — 
That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  Charles  Hindley, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  for  his  kind  and  valuable  assistance  in  taking  the  Chair. 


REPOBT 

OF  THE 

ABORIGINES'  PROTECTION  SOCIETY. 

miirTH  JLVrxrZVBRSARY. 

MAY,  1846. 


X  HE  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  when  assembled  for  the 
Ninth  Year,  to  receive  from  their  Committee  the  account  of  its 
Stewardship,  will  doubtless  expect  to  hear  a  Report  of  such  an 
amount  of  effective  exertion  performed  in  the  period  which  has 
elapsed,  as  will  satisfy  them  that  the  cause  which  they  have 
committed  to  its  care  has  been  maintained  and  advanced,  in 
some  degree  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  and  to  the  re- 
sources, whether  larger  or  smaller,  which  they  have  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  The  Members  will  also  not 
unreasonably  expect  to  be  informed,  that  the  operations  in 
prospect  are  so  blended  with  hope  and  promise  as  to  encou- 
rage and  warrant  expectation,  and  prompt  to  continued  confi- 
dence and  liberality. 

The  Committee,  whilst  fully  conscious  of  the  just  expectations 
of  its  constituents,  is  also  practically  sensible  of  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  work,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
which  has  been  assigned  to  it.  It  would  therefore,  in  an 
especial  manner,  invite  its  fellow-members  and  constituents 
not  to  lose  sight  of  these  difficulties,  when  they  are  contem- 
plating the  interesting  and  exciting  subject  of  the  continued 
suflPerings,  and  wrongs,  and  perils  of  those  weaker  branches  of 
the  human  family,  which  constitute  what  are  called  the  Abori- 
gines of  the  colonized,  or  colonizable  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  are 
filled  with  anxious  expectations  of  some  manifest  and  successful 
result  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  their  redress. 
That  interest,  which  the  Statements  collected  by  the  laborious 
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Parliamentary  inquiry,  instituted  by  our  late  lamented  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxton,  excited,  cannot  fail  to  be  main- 
tained and  heightened  in  the  minds  of  those  in  whom,  like  the 
Members  of  your  Committee,  it  is  fed  by  the  continued  reception 
of  similar  and  recent  details.  But  in  conjunction  with  this 
interest,  there  is  a  strong  perception  of  the  great  difficulties 
attending  any  steps  which  may  be  taken  to  apply  the  re- 
medy, or  even  to  obtain  a  good  degree  of  confidence  that  they 
are  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  first  place,  accounts  reach 
the  Committee,  of  the  truth  of  which  no  dpubt  may  be  enter- 
tained, but  of  which  the  evidence  is  not  sufficiently  complete  to 
warrant  any  public  measure.  The  publication  of  them,  though 
calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  sympathy  at  a  distance,  has  a 
very  different  effect  when  carried  back  to  the  scene  of  action ; 
and  no  fact  has  more  forcibly  impressed  the  Committee  than 
this,  viz.  that  a  feeling  of  resentment  is  excited  in  any  Colony, 
when  the  sufferings  of  its  Aborigines  are  held  up,  in  the  Mother 
Country,  for  commiseration  and  redress.  The  benevolent  and 
pious,  who  adorn  these  Colonies,  and  who  often  exert  themselves 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  their  suffering  and  degraded 
fellow-creatures,  may  feel  aggrieved  by  the  idea  that  they  may 
be  included  in  an  accusation  or  censure ;  whilst  he  who  may 
have  already  extinguished  the  better  feelings  of  his  nature, 
which  would  make  him  hesitate  to  injure  and  destroy,  is  likely, 
in  his.  exasperation,  to  be  inspired  with  fresh  determination  and 
zeal  in  the  commission  of  those  misdeeds  which  he  feels  that 
he  can  perpetrate  with  impunity.  To  meet  the  first  of  these 
difficulties,  the  Committee  reiterates  the  expression  of  its 
sympathy  and  confidence  towards  those  excellent  Colonists  who 
nobly  espouse  the  cause  of  their  suffering  and  injured,  but  often 
unmanageable  and  troublesome,  aboriginal  neighbours.  It 
desires  also  to  maintain  and  increase  direct  communication 
with  them,  either  as  individuals  or  as  associated  bodies. 

With  respect  to  the  other  difficulty,  no  better  course  presents 
itself  than  that  of  seeking  the  best  sources  of  information,  and 
cautiously,  yet  fearlessly,  employing  the  details  which  may  be 
received. 

There  is,  moreover,  one  consideration  which  ought  to  sus- 
tain the  efforts  of  the  Society  and  of  its  Committee,  *  were  the 
obstacles  greater,  and  the  prospects  of  success  more  distant. 
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namely,  that  the  very  existence  of  a  Society  like  this,  ever  on 
the  alert  to  receive   information,   to   plead   the   cause  of  the 
oppressed  and  to  denounce  the  oppressor,  is  a  constant  check 
upon  those  who  are  not  so  far  lost  as  to  disregard  the  good 
opinion  of  their  distant  countrymen.     A .  striking  instance  of 
this  kind  of  influence  occurred  some  years  since,  when  a  party 
of  Englishmen  were  about  to  discharge  some  of  the  most  de- 
structive fire-arms   of   modern  warfare  amongst   a  group   of 
ignorant  and   troublesome  Natives.     The  order  was  given,  but 
recalled,   the  Comipander  observing :    "  We  shall  have  Mrs.  Fry 
and   the   Philanthropists  upon  us  on  our  return.''^     Here  was  a 
signal  instance   of  the  protective  power  of  Peace  principles. 
Though  we  cannot  reckon  upon   always   having   amongst   us 
individuals    like   our  justly   endeared    countrywoman,    whose 
recent   death  is   deplored   by  many   in   both   hemispheres,    a 
Society  like  ours,  if  it  at  all  come  up  to  the  standard  which  it 
has  adopted,  should  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  sustained 
exertion,  uninterrupted  by  the  casualties  of  disease  and  death, 
which  suspend  or  terminate  individual  labour.      But  it  is  not 
merely  as   a   vigilant    watch  that   the  Aborigines'  Protection 
Society  is  striving  to  diminish  and  counteract  the  force  of  those 
influences  which,  where  they  are  admitted,  are  too  often  regarded 
as  inevitable,  and  without  remedy.     By  noticing  and  studying 
the  various  forms  which  the  sufferings  of  the  feebler  races  of 
mankind  assume,  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  causes  and  their 
mode  of  operation  may  be  better  understood,  and  the  impolicy 
of  neglecting  them  exposed  and  condemned.     Then,  indeed,  we 
might  see  the  evils  avoided  by  improved  systems,  or  repressed 
by  counteracting  measures.     In   furtherance  of  these  objects, 
the  Society  has,  in  former  years,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Native 
inhabitants  of  several  of  the  British  Colonies  with  Members  of 
the  Government,  who  have  received  these  communications  with 
attention  and  courtesy.     Colonial  Governors  have  likewise  been 
addressed  when  they  have  taken  office,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  embarking  for  their  distant  provinces.     Although  the  con- 
viction of  the  many  practical  difficulties  which  must  obstruct 
the  operation  of  any  system  which  has  for  its  object  the  con- 
current benefit  of  Natives  and  Colonists — of  a  semi-barbarous 
and  of  a  civilized  people — has  restrained  the  Society  from  the 
responsibility  of  propounding  any  complete  system  for  this 
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purpose,  the  Committee  has  nevertheless  sought  for,  and 
profited  by  the  opportunities  which  have  occurred,  for  advo- 
cating those  principles  of  justice  and  equal  human  right,  which 
are  eminently  congenial  with  a  truly  national  regard  for 
freedom,  and  which  are  not  only  sanctioned,  but  inculcated,  by 
the  precepts  of  our  common  Christianity.  Certain  steps  have 
appeared  so  signally  consistent  with  these  principles,  that  the 
Committee  has  felt  no  hesitation  in  taking  them.  As  a  means 
of  securing  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  the  admission  of 
native  evidence  has,  year  after  year,  been  urged,  until  it  has, 
with  some  modification,  been  granted  both  by  the  British, 
and  by  Colonial  Governments. 

Something,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  en- 
sure the  full  enjoyment  of  this  privilege,  without  which  the 
Native  is  liable  to  be  plundered  or  murdered  with  impunity 
The  existence  of  a  valid  title  to  land  possessed  by  those  Natives 
who  have  received  it  by  immemorial  inheritance,  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  common  property,  has  frequently  been  advocated ; 
yet,  to  the  present  time,  the  superior  claim  of  mere  discovery 
by  a  civilized  power  is  sanctioned  and  maintained  by  some 
eminent  Statesmen,  even  in  our  own  country.  No  measure  has 
been  regarded  as  possessed  of  more  practical  importance  than 
that  of  giving  to  the  aboriginal  colonial  subject,  especially 
when  he  is  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  and  in- 
tellectual culture,  the  full  and  unlimited  privileges  of  a  British 
subject.  Unhappily  the  idea  that,  in  several  important 
respects,  a  difference  must  be  made  between  the  privileges  of 
the  White  Man  and  the  Native,  has  marked  out  and  confirmed 
an  inferiority  which  it  must  be  difficult  to  remove.  The 
plausible  idea,  that  the  Aborigines  must  wait  for  the  acquisition 
of  an  undefined  capacity  for  the  boon,  and  in  the  interim  be 
treated  as  children,  is  like  a  prohibition  against  going  into  the 
water  until  one  has  learnt  to  swim ;  and  it  has  too  often  had  the 
effect  of  making  them  like  children  disinherited  by  their 
parents,  or  betrayed  by  their  guardians.  Even  when  no  com- 
plair.t  of  this  kind  can  be  made,  their  temporary  well-being  and 
prosperity  is  made  dependent  on  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the 
life,  or  continuance  in  office,  of  a  Governor,  whose  humanity  and 
activity  find  time,  amidst  his  numerous  avocations,  to  watch 
over  and  attend   to  the  concerns  and  interests   of  the  most 
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obscure  and  the  most  retired  of  his  subjects,  who  would  be 
more  efifectually  benefited  were  they  trained,  under  his  super- 
intendence, to  watch  over  and  exercise  their  own  privileges. 
They  would  thus  learn  more  highly  to  appreciate  him  when 
present,  and  less  painfully  regret  his  loss  when  he  is  taken 
from  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  but  one  occasion  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  justify  the  Committee  in  seeking  a  personal 
communication  with  the  Colonial  Minister.  This  occurred  on 
the  appointment  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  to 
that  office.  The  address  touched  upon  several  topics  connected 
with  the  well-being  and  improvement  of  the  Aborigines  of 
British  Colonies ;  and  the  courtesy  and  attention  with  which 
it  was  received  justify  the  hope,  that  the  right  sentiments 
entertained,  and  in  some  degree  carried  out,  by  his  prede- 
cessors in  office,  may  be  maintained  and  acted  upon  by  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department. 

Written  communications  respecting  different  sections  of 
Aborigines  have  been  made  by  the  Committee  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  have  been  kindly  responded  to. 

The  Committee  has  also  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  some  official  documents,  transmitted  from  Downing  Street 
for  the  information  of  the  Society. 

THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  election  of  a  President,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  has  received  the  continued  attention  of 
the  Committee  ;  but  the  execution  of  this  duty  has  not  been  so 
easy  as  it  may  have  been  supposed.  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
exceptionable character,  as  well  as  the  great  importance  of  the 
work  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged,  its  existence  and  its 
objects  are  still  too  little  known,  its  principles  too  little  under- 
stood, and  its  wishes  meet  with  too  little  sympathy,  for  the 
office  of  its  President  to  confer  that  honour  and  distinction 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  Presidents  of  many  of  its  more  popu- 
lar sister  Institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  degree  of 
fastidiousness  was  by  no  means  unreasonable  in  the  Society ; 
and  though  the  amount  of  labour  and  responsibility  which  de- 
volves on  its  President  be  not  great,  the  Committee  felt  it  to  be 
essential,  that  the  office  should  be  held  by  one  professing  and 
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adorning  the  principles  which  the  Society  has  espoused  ; — in 
short,  that  he  should  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the  late  President 
of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society. 

That  these  requisites  are  united  in  the  new  President  cannot 
fail  to  be  generally  recognised,  when  it  is  announced  that  the 
office  has  been  accepted  by  Samuel  Gurney,  Esq.,  whose  effectual 
advocacy  and  liberal  support  of  works  destined  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-men  are  too  well  known  to  admit  of  any  eulogium 
on  the  present  occasion. 

FINANCES. 

During  the  past  year,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  Society,  have  been  comparatively  small  : 
and  though  it  would  certainly  be  a  presumptive  evidence  of 
greater  efficiency  and  more  extended  exertion  on  its  part,  were 
its  accounts  to  shew  a  greater  number  and  amount  in  the  items 
of  its  expenditure,  it  must  afford  some  satisfaction  to  its  con- 
stituents to  know  that,  whilst  the  principles  of  the  Society 
have  been  advocated  in  every  quarter,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  in  distant  lands  as  well  as  at  home,  and  an  extensive 
correspondence  has  been  maintained,  no  expenses  have  been 
incurred  which  our  moderate  income  has  not  warranted ;  and 
that,  although  a  balance  remains  in  the  Treasurer  s  hands, 
proceedings  are  now  in  prospect,  which  may  well  em- 
ploy all  the  sums  which  the  liberality  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  their  friends  may  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  New 
Committee. 
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In  British  North  America  the  remains  of  its  aboriginal 
population  present  strong  claims  upon  the  sympathy  and 
assistance  of  the  British  public.  Being  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers,  the  small  remnants  of  Tribes  form  isolated  groups 
amongst  the  White  population.  Change  of  circumstances  has 
materially  altered  their  character.  Although  still  in  some 
degree  dependent  on  the  precarious  resources  of  the  chase, 
their  hunting  expeditions  have  lost  the  interest  and  excitement 
which  they  once  possessed,  when  the  unbroken  forest  and  the 
uncultivated   prairies  were  their  domain,  stocked  with  buffalo 
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and  elk  and  other  animals,  whose  capture  continually  exercised 
their  courage  and  prowess,  and  supplied  them  with  abundance 
of  substantial  food  and  warm  clothing ;  and  when  as  yet  they 
knew  not  the  taste  of  those  fire-waters,  which  have  broken  the 
constitutions  of  their  descendants.  But,  though  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  forlorn  aliens  in  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  the 
change  which  they  have  undergone  has  not  left  them  without 
some  elements  of  hope.  Necessity,  not  less  than  the  instruction 
of  their  White  teachers,  has  led  them  to  become  somewhat  of  an 
agricultural  people.  War,  which  formerly,  in  conjunction  with 
the  chase,  formed  the  business  of  his  life,  is  now  unknown  to 
the  Canadian  Indian,  except  when  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in 
the  contests  of  his  White  neighbours.  Christianity,  which  was 
formerly  rejected  by  the  proud  Indian,  is  now  cordially  accepted 
in  many  Settlements,  and  amendment  of  life  and  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  blessings  have,  in  many  instances,  been  the 
happy  result.  Still  the  general  tendency  seems  to  be  that  of 
decline.  The  lands,  once  reserved  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  gradually  come  into  the  hands  of  White  possessors. 
Within  the  course  of  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  pleaded 
the  cause  of  a  division  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  who  complained 
that  the  terms  upon  which  they  had  ceded  a  part  of  their  reser- 
vations had  not  been  complied  with  :  and  very  lately  it  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  that  a  portion  of  the  same 
tribe  were  quitting  their  land,  and  migrating  northward.  In 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick  there  are  numerous  and  small 
Settlements  of  Micmac  and  Milecete  Indians,  in  whose  welfare 
the  Governor  is  warmly  interested.  Several  years  have  elapsed 
since  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  Whites,  who  have  occupied 
the  best  parts  of  the  Indians'  reserves,  and  cut  down  their 
timber ;  yet  the  most  recent  accounts  have  not  announced  that 
he  has  been  able  to  complete  the  work,  in  which  he  has  had 
many  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  Committee  would  here 
again  point  out  a  circumstance  which  it  regards  as  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  essentially  connected  with  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  experienced  in  all  attempts  to  elevate  the  Indians,  notwith- 
standing the  humane  intentions  which  have  been  entertained  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  Officers  of  the  Crown.  Though  the 
Indians  recognise  the  authority  of  the  British  Government,  and 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  British  law,  their  position  is 
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anomalous,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  participate  in  some  of  the 
most  important  rights  of  British  subjects  —  they  have  no 
individual  property  in  the  land,  and  they  take  no  part  in 
elections  or  other  public  affairs  of  a  local  or  general  character, 
in  which  respect  their  position  is  far  worse  than  that  of  any 
foreign  emigrant. 

The  Indians  in  the  Far- Western  territory,  near  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  Oregon  territory, 
have  of  late  become  the  objects  of  peculiar  interest.  In  former 
years  your  Committee  has  expressed  its  deep  regret  "at  the 
scantiness  of  the  information  which  it  was  able  to  glean  re- 
specting the  Indians  of  that  region.  Tiie  little  which  it  did  re- 
ceive, and  which  it  felt  it  to  be  its  painful  duty  to  publish, 
evinces  how  fatal  the  presence  and  interference  of  the  White  Man 
have  been  to  them.  The  recent  possibility  of  hostilities  taking 
place  in  that  quarter,  between  the  British  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  it  was  likely  the  Indians  would  be 
called  upon  to  take  a  part,  prompted  your  Committee  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Minister  on  their  behalf. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Of  the  Indians  in  connection  with  the  United  States,  two 
points  of  the  highest  interest  have  lately  attracted  attention. 
One  of  these  is  of  unmixed  good ;  and  it  may  be  hailed  as  a 
signal  proof  of  what  the  abused  Red  Man  is  capable,  in  the 
highest  walk  of  civilization,  and  also  as  an  example  of  the 
White  American's  benevolence  and  wisdom.  It  is  delightful  to 
ofier  him  the  tribute  of  acknowledgement  of  this  beginning  of 
justice  in  that  quarter. 

The  first  point  is,  the  placing  of  a  large  number  of  the 
Choctaw  Indians  in  the  Universities  of  the  United  States. 
This  Indian  Tribe  appropriated,  in  1843,  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  the  purposes  of  education ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  their  object, 
they  applied  to  the  American  Government  at  Washington  to 
admit  their  young  men  by  tens  into  their  Universities.  This 
wish  was  zealously  acceded  to ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  effort  of  barbarians  to  acquire  the  best  elements  of 
civilization  will  have  the  happiest,  results. 

The  second  point  is  less  fortunate,  because  the  American 
Government  has  not  met  it  vfith.  equal  liberality  and  wisdom 
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It  is  the  case  of  the  Cherokees,  who  are  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  an  article  in  one  of  their  treaties  with  the  Americans, 
for  the  admission  of  Indians  as  Lef/islators  in  Congress.  The 
date  of  this  treaty  is  1838 ;  and  the  tribe  who  were  parties  to 
it  have  long  appreciated  the  importance  of  such  admission. 

The  late  fatal  dissensions  among  the  Cherokees  would  pro- 
bably have  been  mitigated,  if  their  interests  could  have  been 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  Congress  by  the  energies  of  an 
Indian  member  of  that  body. 

It  is  not  even  now  too  late  for  the  adoption  of  the  measure, 
as  a  general  means  of  elevating  the  Indians  to  a  rank  in  which 
the  ablest  among  them  could  turn  their  energies  and  talents  to 
the  best  account. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

In  South  Africa  events  of  various  descriptions  have  occurred, 
upon  which  a  long  report  might  be  made.  Within  the  Colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  emancipated  slaves,  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  the  refugees  from  the  interior,  who  have  found 
within  its  boundaries  an  asylum  from  oppression,  have  gene- 
rally prospered  under  the  beneficent  protection  of  the  present 
Authorities.  In  one  respect  the  last-named  class  have  been 
unwisely  disturbed.  Their  industry  had  caused  their  herds  to 
increase ;  and  instead  of  fostering  this  proof  of  their  progress 
in  civilization,  some  colonial  regulations,  as  to  pasturing  these 
herds  on  common  lands,  are  said  to  have  driven  many  of  these 
industrious  Africans  back  out  of  the  Colony. 

Beyond  the  frontier,  there  have  been  melancholy  dissensions 
between  the  European  Boors  and  the  Griquas; — dissensions 
which  a  wise  adjudication,  made  in  time,  might  have  prevented. 
There  is  still  fresh  danger  of  further  calamities  in  that  quarter. 

On  the  Caifre  frontier,  peace  still  justifies  the  Cafire  treaties, 
notwithstanding  the  neglectful  manner  in  which  important 
parts  in  those  treaties  have  been  dealt  with. 

At  Natal,  after  a  resistance  of  twenty  years,  the  country  is  at 
length  adopted  by  our  Government  as  a  British  Colony.  Only 
about  400  families  of  the  Boors  remain  there.  The  residue,  a 
great  body  of  the  emigrants,  have  gone  to  the  north-west 
and  north  of  Natal,  where  they  are  in  collision  with  the  Native 
Tribes,  with  no  Government  to  unite  them,  and  no  just  arbiter 
to  settle  their  differences  with  them.     At  Natal  there  are  now. 
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besides  the  400  White  families,  or   2000  souls,  at  least  100,000 
Native  Africans,  to  whom  a  new  Lieutenant-Governor  has   tO] 
administer  civilization. 

MADAGASCAR. 

The  people  of  Madagascar  have  been  exposed,  in  the  cou! 
of  the  last  year,  to  one  of  those  attacks  on  the  part  of  the 
British  and  French  combined,  for  which  we  can  discover  no 
excuse,  and  which  bore  the  unusual  punishment  of  failure  on 
the  side  of  the  two  strong  representatives  of  European  civili- 
zation. It  is  true  that  the  Hovahs  who  were  attacked  are  the 
barbarous  oppressors  of  the  weaker  tribes  of  Madagascar. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Queen  of  the  Hovahs  has  committed 
acts  of  deep  atrocity  against  the  Native  Christians  within  her^f 
power.  But  it  has  been  forgotten,  both  that  before  her  vio- 
lence of  conduct  had  shewn  itself,  we  had  abundance  of  most 
hopeful  beginnings  of  civilization  made  by  Radama,  with  our 
aid ;  and  that  the  Queen  s  attempt  to  open,  by  her  Envoys,  a 
humanizing  intercourse  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  was  rejected^^ 
by  England  and  France.  ^M 

To  crown  all,  when  intelligence  of  the  conflicts  of  last  year 
in  Madagascar  reached  Europe,  the  French  editors  honestly 
confessed  that  they  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of 
the  people  whom  the  combined  forces  had  attacked ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  true  version  of  the  whole  difficulty  of  this 
case  is  yet  unknown. 

A  feeling  of  remorse  and  economy  combined  is  said  to  have 
led  to  the  refusal  of  the  French  Chambers  to  sanction  an 
atrocious  expedition  of  vengeance,  which  the  Government  of 
France  had  planned. 


ASIA. 

The  Native  Tribes  of  Asia  have  not  received  from  the  Society 
the  attention  to  which  their  prodigious  multitude,  and  the 
innumerable  circumstances  of  interest  in  connection  with  them, 
render  them  justly  entitled.  With  many  of  these  Tribes  this 
country  has  little  to  do.  Many  more,  although  in  a  situation 
to  merit  attention,  are  possessed  of  intelligence  and  resources 
to  enable  them  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  millions  who  are  more  immediately  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Britain,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  brought  under 
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a  regular  system  of  social  government,  and  that  efforts  are 
made,  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale,  to  administer  the  laws 
v^ith  impartial  justice,  and  to  ensure  security  of  person  and 
property.  Nevertheless,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in 
those  large  and  populous  districts  which  are  brought  under  the 
British  sway,  abuses  have  existed,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may 
still  continue  to  exist,  affecting  the  native  inhabitants  to  so 
great  and  terrible  an  extent,  as  to  have  induced  some  of  the 
most-valued  and  influential  members  of  this  Society  to  detach 
themselves  from  it,  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  existence,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
task  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  evils. 

Though  the  Committee  has  felt  that,  by  this  circumstance,  a 
portion  of  its  labour  was  taken  out  of  its  hands,  it  has  not  ceased 
to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  native  population  of  British 
India.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  some 
very  serious  evils,  affecting  the  property  and  industry  of  the 
Natives,  which  Francis  Carnac  Brown,  Esq.,  an  enlightened 
Briton,  born  in  India,  has,  wdth  quiet  perseverance,  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  many  influential  persons  in  his  fatherland. 

Much  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  increased  and  effectual 
attention  which  is  paid  to  imparting  European  education  and 
science  to  the  native  youth.  The  enlarged  mind  and  liberal 
hand  of  Dwarkanath  Tagore  have  been  devoted  to  this  subject; 
and  the  East-India  Company,  amidst  other  beneficial  measures, 
has  brought  into  practical  execution  a  suggestion  long  since 
made  by  this  Society,  in  bringing  over  to  this  country,  for  the 
completion  of  their  education,  some  of  the  elite  of  the  native 
youth,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  competition  with 
the  scholars  in  one  of  our  best  colleges,  and  proved  that  medals 
and  other  high  honours  are  within  their  grasp.* 

Dr.  Schmidt,  a  pious  and  learned  German  Missionary,  who 
addressed  this  Society  last  year,  has  returned  to  the  Nilgherry 
Hills,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  a 
simple  people,  a  remnant  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 

*  At  the  last  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity College,  Soorjo  Coomar  Chuckerbutty  received  a  gold  medal  and  a  certi- 
ficate of  honour  in  another  class.  Bholanoth  Rose  received  two  silver  medals ;  and 
Gopaul  Chundl  Seal,  a  certificate  of  honour.  These  young  men  are  three  of  the 
four  sent  from  Calcutta  to  complete  their  education  at  the  college. 
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race  in  India  ;  and  Major-General  Briggs  is  enriching  our  stores, 
of  ethnological  knowledge,  by  producing  a  series  of  papers,  de- 
scriptive of  other  remnants  of  that  primaeval  people. 

Quitting  the  subject  of  British  India,  the  Committee  cannot 
pass  over  without  notice,  the  labours  of  their  countryman, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  in  a  Western  part  of  Asia.  Following  the 
example  of  the  Medical  Missionaries  in  China,  he  is  recom- 
mending the  profession  of  Christianity  by  some  of  its  practical 
results ;  and  whilst  conducting  an  Hospital  and  Dispensary  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Damascus,  by  which  upwards  of  4000  patients 
are  annually  relieved,  he  has  prompted  the  local  Government 
to  sanatory  measures,  and  broken  down  the  prejudices  of  the 
Natives  against  the  acquisition  of  anatomical  and  other  pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

The  Indian  Archipelago  has  not  been  without  movements  of 
interest  affecting  the  native  population.  As  the  most  remark- 
able of  these,  must  be  mentioned  the  labours  of  our  enlightened 
and  spirited  countryman,  Mr.  Brooke,  in  Borneo. 

It  is  well  known  that  Borneo  is  inhabited  by  a  numerous 
Aboriginal  race,  the  Dyaks  or  Dyahs,  who,  from  manners, 
customs,  and  language,  evidently  belong  to  that  wide-spread 
race,  the  Polynesians.  From  time  immemorial,  the  coasts 
of  Borneo  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  another  branch 
of  the  same  race,  the  Malayan,  who  being  more  expe- 
rienced in  the  crafty  cunning  of  despotic  and  aristocratic 
government,  kept  the  Dyaks  in  subjection,  and  by  piratical 
excursions  made  the  coasts  of  Borneo  the  most  insecure  in  the 
eastern  seas.  Mr.  Brooke,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Service 
of  the  East-India  Company,  had  early  directed  his  attention  to 
the  neglected  state  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  he  was 
animated  with  the  desire  to  carry  to  the  Malayan  race,  and 
to  those  subjected  to  them,  the  blessings  of  civilization,  by  the 
suppression  of  piracy  and  slavery,  and  by  the  encouragement  of 
lawful  commerce.  He  fixed  on  the  extensive  island  of  Borneo 
as  the  place  of  his  first  trial,  and  after  well  maturing  his  idea, 
he  left  England  in  the  year  1838,  in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  fitted 
up  expressly  for  this  voyage,  and  in  every  way  prepared  for 
the  expedition.  Mr.  Brooke  was  imbued  with  that  liigh 
liberal  and  philanthropic  spirit  which  led  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
to  succeed  in  establishing  at  Singapore  an  emporium,  where 
the  inhabitants  of  many  different  countries  may  imbibe   the 
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habits  of  peaceful  and  civilized  intercourse,  and  be  led  by 
example  to  prefer  them  to  a  life  of  savage  robbery  and  piracy. 
When  Mr.  Brooke  arrived  in  Borneo,  he  was  very  favourably 
received  by  Muda  Hassim,  the  Malayan  Rajah  of  Sarawak  on 
the  western  coast,  and  after  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Borneo 
proper  (or  Burni,  as  the  natives  call  it),  the  seat  of  the  Sultan, 
he  was  made  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  with  authority  over  a  large 
extent  of  country,  having  Malay  and  Dyak  inhabitants.  In 
the  course  of  events  he  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  an  English 
man-of-war,  in  destroying  some  of  the  most  noted  seats  of 
Borneese  piracy,  and  to  restore  to  the  natives  the  long  unknown 
feeling  of  security,  by  changing  the  extortionary  system  of 
the  Malayans  into  something  like  regular  and  impartial  Go- 
vernment. Mr.  Brooke  has  recently  been  acknowledged 
Agent  of  the  English  Government,  and  he  now  resides  in  peace 
and  generally  respected  in  Sarawak,  possessing  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  his  Malay  and  Dyak  subjects.  From  the  accounts 
which  were  formerly  given  respecting  the  latter,  they  were 
regarded  as  the  most  savage  race  on  the  globe ;  but  from  Mr. 
Brooke's  careful  investigations,  they  seem  far  from  being  what 
they  had  been  represented,  and  it  now  appears  that  they  are 
not  only  a  very  superior  race  in  regard  to  their  bodily  appear- 
ance, but  are  also  possessed  of  a  character  and  intellectual 
capabilities  which  give  promise  of  their  being  raised  to  a  high 
state  of  civilization.  In  their  dances,  and  many  other  customs, 
the  Dyaks  closely  resemble  the  islanders  of  the  South  Seas. 
They  cultivate  rice  and  other  products  of  tropical  countries ; 
they  manufacture  many  articles,  as  mats,  &c.,  and  understand 
the  forging  of  iron. 

Besides  the  Malays  and  Dyaks,  there  reside  in  Borneo  large 
colonies  of  Chinese,  the  most  enterprizing  and  successful  co- 
lonists of  the  Indian  Seas.  The  Chinese  generally  intermarrying 
with  Dyak  women;  they  have  a  numerous  offspring  who 
partake  much  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  fathers.  This  half 
caste  race  is  interesting,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Brooke,  it  will 
furnish  the  future  possessors  of  Borneo. 

Borneo,  from  its  climate,  which,  however,  is  not  at  all  so 
unhealthy  as  represented,  is  unfit  for  European  colonization:  it  is, 
therefore,  very  gratifying  to  contemplate  the  successful  efforts 
of  a  single  individual  to  advance  the  civilization  of  its  native 
population,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  rapidly  extending  circle 
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of  European  intercourse  and  commerce,  by  merely  securing  to 
them  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that 
such  a  result  may  be  brought  about  by  native  exertion. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Aborigines  of  Australia  continue  to  claim  special  atten- 
tion. On  one  hand,  the  extreme  degradation  of  their  own 
condition,  and,  on  the  other,  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  very 
large  tracts  are  occupied  by  emigrants,  in  the  character  of 
Squatters,  or  possessors  of  numerous  flocks  pasturing  at  large, 
greatly  increase  the  dangers  and  evils  to  which  the  Natives  are 
exposed,  and  render  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with,  or  to  afford  protection  to  them.  In  the  single  in- 
stance in  which  a  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  reserved  a 
large  tract  of  land  for  the  sole  occupation  of  the  Natives,  for 
whose  subsistence  and  comfort  its  natural  productions  were 
remarkably  favourable,  the  influx  of  Europeans  has  virtually 
recalled  the  boon.  A  recent  traveller  of  great  intelligence  and 
extensive  observation  has  graphically  described  the  operation  of 
the  squatting  and  pasturing  systems.  When  the  Settler  who 
adopts  them  has  ascertained  that  an  inviting  country  has  not 
yet  been  stocked,  he  sells  a  portion  of  his  own  animals,  together 
with  his  title  or  interest  in  the  spot  in  which  he  may  be 
established,  and  proceeds  with  the  best  of  his  flocks  or  herds  to 
occupy  the  desired  land.  Such  Colonists  soon  come  into  collision 
with  the  Natives,  whom  they  shoot,  without  hesitation,  if  they 
steal  a  sheep,  or  frighten  the  flock.  One  of  the  Squatters  in- 
formed the  traveller  that  very  few  of  that  class  were  clear  of 
this  kind  of  murder.  The  most  active  and  enterprising  of  the 
Natives  are  the  chief  victims,  whilst  the  old  and  feeble  remain, 
some  of  whom  find  their  way  to  a  settlement,  where  they  seek 
a  scanty  subsistence  by  performing  the  lowest  offices.  Thus  the 
worst  specimens  in  mind  and  body  have  furnished  the  charac- 
ters which  have  been,  by  some  writers,  attributed  to  the  race. 
When  the  new  occupant  has  pretty  well  cleared  the  country  of 
its  inhabitants,  he  seeks  from  Government,  by  purchase  or 
license,  to  obtain  a  title  to  occupancy. 

Although  no  effectual  check  has  been  put  to  these  evils,  it  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  notice  some  facts,  which  prove  that  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  that  Settlers  should  be  cruel,  or  that  Natives 
should  suffer.  Some  of  the  largest  owners  of  stock  have  restrained 
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their  servants  from  injuring  the  Natives,  and  have  proved  that 
they  enjoyed  superior  security  in  consequence.  They  have  even 
employed  the  Natives  as  stock-keepers,  and  have  found  them 
in  this  capacity  to  be  both  expert  and  trustworthy.  Your  Com- 
mittee has  had  the  pleasure  of  electing  J.  Leslie  Foster,  Esq. 
and  Benjamin  Boyd,  Esq.,  two  gentlemen  who  have  set  this 
noble  example,  as  Foreign  Members  of  the  Society.   - 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  very  obligingly 
sent  to  the  Committee  the  Report  of  one  of  the  Schools  for 
native  children,  in  which  their  capacity  for  the  reception  of 
instruction  is  exhibited. 

At  Sydney  the  Legislative  Council  has  taken  the  condition 
and  treatment  of  the  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales  under  its 
especial  attention,  and  has  issued  a  Circular  containing  impor- 
tant queries  respecting  them. 

The  Committee  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  its  very  serious 
apprehensions  have  been  raised  on  account  of  the  Natives  re- 
siding near  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  to  the  north  of 
Moreton  Bay.  The  plan  entertained  by  Government  of  esta- 
blishing, in  that  situation,  a  modified  Penal  Settlement, 
appears  to  render  inevitable  the  influx  of  a  large  number  of 
Settlers,  of  a  class  which  all  past  experience  has  shewn  to  be 
peculiarly  injurious  and  destructive  to  the  Aborigines.  Doubt- 
less, the  promoter  of  this  plan  entertained  very  different  antici- 
pations, when  he  proposed  a  superior  Penal  Settlement,  to  be 
composed  of  a  better  class  of  convicts.  But  it  is  evident  how 
little  is  to  be  hoped,  or  rather  how  much  is  to  be  feared,  from 
these  very  men,  when  it  is  stated,  that  a  primary  object  in 
establishing  them  in  the  projected  Colony  is  to  relieve  other 
Colonies  from  their  presence;  and  when  it  is  known  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  first  Settlers  are  to  be  taken  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  they  have  undergone  a  part  of  their 
sentence,  but  can  gain  no  employment,  or  are  unwilling  to  re- 
main. This  is  no  guarantee  of  their  superiority,  but  quite  the 
reverse,  since  the  best  would  in  all  probability  be  retained. 

The  official  arrangements  in  the  new  Colony  have  been 
planned  on  the  most  economical  scale,  and  will,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  prove  inadequate  to  restrain  a  multitude  of  the  convict 
class,  wanting  the  advantage  both  of  the  example  and  of  the 
capital  of  a  superior  order  of  society. 
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It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Government  may  be  exhibited  in  the  formation  of  a  Colony 
on  a  plan  materially  different  from  that  which  has  been  as  yet 
proposed. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  colonization  of  New  Zealand,  which  was  commenced 
with  unusually  fair  prospects,  had,  when  the  Committee  ren- 
dered its  last  Report,  already  been  clouded  with  sinister  events, 
which  the  transactions  of  the  past  year  have  by  no  means 
brought  to  a  favourable  issue.  In  the  Colony,  the  Native  Chief, 
John  Heki,  who  preferred  the  preservation  of  New  Zealand's 
independence,  as  formerly  recognised  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  incorporation  with  the  British  dominions  on  the  terms 
of  the  subsequent  Treaty  of  Waitanga,  has  had  recourse  to  arms 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  opinion ;  and  his  determination 
and  prowess  had,  when  the  last  reports  quitted  the  Islands,  con- 
tinued to  resist  and  baffle  the  comparatively  small  British  forces 
employed  against  him.  Such  an  occurrence  is  deeply  to  be 
deplored,  since  it  gives  a  new  feature  to  the  British  occupation 
of  New  Zealand,  in  which  conquest  was  so  far  from  being  the 
avowed  object,  that  the  protection  and  improvement  of  its 
Natives  were  insisted  upon  as  some  of  the  strongest  motives. 
Yet,  even  in  this  lamentable  contest,  some  striking  traits  of  cha- 
racter were  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  New  Zealander,  which 
prove  him  worthy  and  competent  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom, civilization,  and  Christianity.  Prior  to  his  attack  on  the 
British  Settlement,  the  Chief  warned  the  British  residents  of 
his  intentions,  that  they  might  remain  in  a  position  of  undis- 
turbed security ;  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
armed  forces  opposed  to  him,  he  sent  back  to  her  friends  the 
female  prisoner,  whose  honour  had  been  respected ;  and,  with 
chivalrous  magnanimity,  the  British  Officers  were  set  at  liberty 
with  their  arms  in  their  hands  ;  the  wounded  were  cared  for, 
and  the  dead  interred  with  religious  rites. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  powerful  an  agent  for  good 
to  his  countrymen  such  a  Chief  might  have  been  made  by  a 
different  course  of  proceeding. 

As  the  occurrences,  which  are  so  much  to  be  deplored,  have 
resulted  fi-om  mistake  rather  than  from  design,  a  hope  may  still 
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be  entertained  tliat  the  power  and  incliuation  to  do  good,  on  our 
part,  and  the  abundant  competency  to  receive  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Natives,  may  hereafter  produce  better  fruits  than  have  yet 
been  exhibited. 

Your  Committee  carefully  watched  the  proceedings  which 
were  instituted  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  occurred  in  the  Colony ;  and  they  observed 
with  pain  and  apprehension  the  strong  disposition  in  some  in- 
fluential parties  to  advocate  the  right  to  territory  founded  on 
discoyery,  in  violation  of  the  prior  title  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. Happily,  the  fears  of  the  Committee  were  relieved  by 
the  adoption  of  a  course  which  has  saved  our  country  from  the 
disgrace  of  recognising  a  principle  so  repugnant  to  justice,  so 
utterly  un-English.  But  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
deemed  the  progress  of  New-Zealand  civilization  as  so  impor- 
tant, and  offering  so  fit  an  occasion  for  exhibiting  the  principles 
of  the  Society  to  the  view  of  their  countrymen,  that  it  was  con- 
cluded to  prepare  and  publish  a  Pamphlet  on  the  subject,  the 
wide  circulation  and  attentive  perusal  of  which  they  are  anxious 
to  promote. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  happily  appear  to  call  for  no  inter- 
ference on  our  part,  excepting  that  of  congratulating  the  friends 
of  the  Aborigines  on  the  results  which  have  thus  arisen  from 
the  superiority  of  law,  order,  and  civilization  over  vice,  barba- 
rism, and  oppression ;  affording  an  instance,  unfortunately  but 
too  rare,  of  the  perfect  success  of  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Native  Tribes.  The  organization  of  the 
Government,  appears,  from  the  Newspapers  published  in  the 
Islands,  to  be  satisfactorily  progressing.  The  Report  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Interior,  presented  on  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Council  in  1845,  contains,  by  the  side  of  many  satis- 
factory details  of  the  present  state  of  the  Islands,  many  valuable 
and  practical  suggestions  for  the  adoption  of  Government,  in 
the  formation  of  a  progressively  organized  system  of  legisla- 
tion. The  suggestions  refer,  in  great  part,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  collection  of  the  Revenue ;  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sions to  determine  the  validity  of  titles  to  lands  and  houses ;  the 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  with  a  view,  as  far 
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as  possible,  to  dispense  with  them  altogether ;  a  plan  to  obtain 
an  accurate  census  of  the  population  ;  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  native  population, 
&c.  &c. ;  while  the  reports  of  objects  already  gained  in  the  ex- 
tensive improvement  of  the  roads, — the  buildings  for  the  Go- 
vernment offices, — the  residence  of  the  King, — prisons,  markets, 
— harbours, — establishment  of  a  Government  printing-press,  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  by  agriculture  and  commerce ;  and,  above  all,  the 
Schools,  in  which  the  Native  Sovereign  takes  especial  interest 
are  stated  to  amount  to  330,  of  which  200  are  used  as  Churches, 
besides  which  there  are  70  Churches ;  while  the  number  of 
persons  united  by  baptism  to  the  Protestant  Church  is  39,000  ; 
and  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  14,000.  The  strongest  efforts  are, 
however,  required  on  the  part  of  the  American  Missionaries, 
under  whose  auspices  their  improvement  is  taking  place,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  unprincipled  Whites,  whose  interest 
it  is  to  prevent  the  Natives  from  co-operating  with  their 
Teachers ;  as  the  lower  they  are  kept  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
the  more  easy  is  it  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  their  ignorance 
or  their  passions.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  it  is 
stated,  that  "  the  moral  condition  of  the  Islands  may  compare 
favourably  with  that  of  any  other  country.  During  the  year 
last  expired,  497  whalers,  manned  by  14,908  sailors,  refreshed 
in  our  ports,  and  yet  the  disorders  complained  of  were  very 
few.  In  most  instances  they  arose  from  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors."  Again:  "It  is  believed  that  the  administration  of 
justice  in  our  Courts  has  been  free  from  any  well-founded 
objection,  and  that  substantial  justice  has,  in  every  instance, 
been  awarded."  This  indeed  speaks  highly  for  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  a  Native  Legislature,  and  ought  to  afford  us  an 
encouraging  example  of  the  success  of  well-directed  efforts; 
from  which,  in  future  years,  this  case  may  prove  but  a  sample 
of  what  is  going  on  with  equally  good  success  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 


CONCLUSION. 

Though  the  Committee,  in  its  rapid  sketch  of  the  state  of 
the  cause  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged,  has  had  to  notice 
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the  continued  sufferings,  the  wrongs  and  dangers  of  the  weaker 
and  less  enlightened  races  of  mankind,  it  cannot  exclude  from 
its  concluding  words  the  expression  of  some  satisfaction  and 
encouragement.  Governments  have  seldom  been  intentionally 
cruel ;  and  the  evils  which  they  have  either  produced  or  tolerated 
may,  perhaps,  in  most  instances,  be  referred  either  to  ignorance, 
or  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  Our  own  Government  in 
particular  has  long  since  enjoined  upon  such  of  its  subjects  as 
were  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  the  weak  and  uncivilized, 
the  adoption  of  a  course  of  conduct  towards  them  consistent 
with  justice  and  Christian  kindness.  For  a  long  period  these 
instructions  were  practically  a  dead  letter.  Nearer  to  the 
present  day  the  Government  instructions  have  been  par- 
ticularly full  on  the  same  subject ;  and  very  few  passages  can 
be  found  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Aborigines  superior  to 
those  which  have  been  dictated  by  a  Goderich,  a  Glenelg,  a 
Normanby,  a  Russell,  and  a  Stanley,  in  their  high  official 
capacity.  Surely  these  are  good  omens.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
injustice  to  the  Governors  of  our  Colonies  to  withhold  the 
tribute  of  praise  which  is  due  to  many  of  them,  for  their  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  this  respect ; 
and  whilst  it  is  the  painful  duty  of  the  friends  of  the  Abori- 
gines to  point  out  the  pernicious  fruits  of  the  evil  tree,  whose 
roots  are  firmly  implanted  in  the  colonial  population,  it  would 
also  be  unjust  to  pass  a  general  and  sweeping  censure,  and  not 
to  offer,  with  the  warmth  of  sincerity,  the  highest  praise  which 
is  due  to  those  of  our  colonial  fellow-subjects,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  provocation  and  danger,  have  devoted  their  time,  their 
labour,  and  their  resources  to  the  protection  and  amelioration 
of  the  Aborigines  of  their  adopted  countries.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, from  the  facts  just  alluded  to  that  the  most  important 
elements  of  encouragement  are  to  be  drawn.  Public  attention, 
though  still  to  a  very  inadequate  extent,  has  in  various  ways 
been  drawn  to  the  subject.  Its  importance  is  acknowledged, 
and  some  interest  is  felt  in  it.  The  nature  of  the  evil  is  better 
understood;  the  obstacles  to  success  are  seen;  various  plans 
of  a  remedial  character  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  experiment ; 
and  the  working  out  of  a  sound  system  may  hereafter  shew 
how  far  success  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is  the  offspring 
of  failure.  The  gradual  introduction  of  the  laws  of  civilized 
society,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Native  Authorities — as 
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in  the  case  of  the  Sandwich  Islands — and  the  concomitant  change 
in  manners,  and  even  in  language,  which  is  there  brought 
about  through  the  same  agency,  together  with  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge  by  the  careful  education  of  the 
rising  generation,  form  the  most  instructive,  as  well  as  the 
most  encouraging  contrast  with  the  innumerable  murderous 
collisions  which  have  taken  place  between  professedly  civilized 
and  Christian  men  and  other  branches  of  the  Polynesian  family. 
Much  may  be  anticipated  when  it  is  better  understood  that 
self-interest  is  on  the  side  of  justice  and  mercy. 

The  native  savage,  whose  destruction  costs  powder  and 
ball  and  human  life,  is  converted  into  a  profitable  customer  as 
soon  as  he  is  induced  to  give  the  productions  of  his  country 
for  a  red  handkerchief  to  adorn  his  head,  or  a  piece  of  calico  to 
encircle  his  waist.  And  in  proportion  as  his  desires  are  raised 
to  other  objects,  for  use  or  ornament,  his  preservation  becomes 
a  desirable  object  to  his  present  destroyer.  The  hardy 
islanders,  who  have  massacred  our  crews  in  retaliation  for  the 
outrages  which  they  have  suffered,  may  become  invaluable 
seamen,  whose  continued  existence  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
our  distant  commerce  to  secure.  And  even  the  wretched 
Australian,  whom  the  remorseless  Colonist  destroys  as  a  wild 
beast,  will  find  the  security  which  the  law  has  failed  to  afford, 
when  his  abilities  as  a  stock-keeper  are  appreciated,  and  it  is 
seen  that  he  enhances,  instead  of  destroying,  the  value  of  the 
untenanted  acres  in  which  the  grasping  land-speculator  has 
locked  up  his  capital. 

These  desirable  changes,  which  would  mutually  assist  each 
other,  will  not  come  by  aspiration  only.  Desire  must  produce 
effort :  and  as  the  snow-ball  only  gathers  as  it  is  moved  on- 
wards, so  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  will  only  acquire 
the  magnitude  and  importfince  of  which  it  is  susceptible  as  it  is 
rolled  forwards  by  accessions  of  strength.  And  we  may  be  well 
assured,  that  not  until  the  sufferings  of  the  lowest  of  our  fellow- 
men  shall  have  secured  the  attention  which  they  demand,  and 
their  choicest  rights  are  protected  from  violation,  can  the 
v^rords  of  the  poet  be  verified  ; — 

"  All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail, 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale  ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend," 
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XiIFE  MSIVIBERS. 


Aldam,  William,  Esq.  m.p. 
Barclay,  Robert,  Esq.  -  - 
Backhouse,  Edward,  Esq.  jun, 
Bell,  John,  Esq.  -  -  .  - 
Briscoe,  John  Ivatt,  Esq.  - 
Bowley,  Christopher,  Esq.  - 
Buxton,  Sir  Edward  N.  -  - 
Clarkson,  Thomas,  Esq  -  - 
Clay,  William,  Esq.  -  -  - 
Darby,  Mrs.  Lucy,  &  Family, 
D'Este,  Sir  Augustus,  Bart. 
Dillon,  Le  Chevalier  -  -  - 
Douglas,  James,  Esq.,  lld. 
Eaton,  Joseph,  Esq.  -  -  - 
Evans,  William,  Esq.,  m.p.  - 
Gibson,  Francis,  Esq.  -  - 
Gillett,  Joseph,  Esq.  -  -  - 
Gurney,  Joseph  John,  Esq. 
Gurney,  Samuel,  Esq.  -  - 
Hankey, William  Alers,  Esq. 
Harford,  John,  Esq.  -     -     - 


s. 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  10 
10  0 
10  10 
10  0 
10  0 
25  0 
10  10 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
21  0 
10  10 
10     0 


Harford,  Summers,  Esq. 
Harford,  Charles,  Esq.  -  - 
Head,  George  Head,  Esq.  - 
Hindley,  Charles,  Esq.,  m.p. 
Hodgkin,  John,  Esq.,  jun.  - 
Hodgkin,  Thomas,  m.d.  -  - 
Hutchinson,  Mat.  Esq.,  jun. 
Lister,  Joseph  Jacksoe,  Ksq. 
Overend,  Mrs.  Mary  -  - 
N.  D.,  by  G.  F.  Angas,  Esq. 
Pease,  Joseph,  Esq.  -  -  . 
Reynolds,  Miss  Jane  -  - 
Robarts,  Henry,  Esq.  -  - 
Sharpies,  Joseph,  Esq.  -  - 
Smith,  Miss  Ann  Hopkins  - 
Sturge,  Joseph,  Esq.  -  - 
Sturge,  Thomas,  E>q.  -  - 
Williams,  John,  Esq.  -  - 
Wontner,  Joseph,  Esq.  -  - 
Wontner,  Thomas,  Esq.  -     - 


£    s.  d. 

10     0  0 

10     0  0 

10    10  0 

10   10  0 

10  10  0 

10     0  0 

10     0  0 

20     0  0 

10    10  0 

10     0  0 

10     0  0 

10     0  0 

10   10  0 

10     0  0 

70     0  0 

10     0  0 

10     0  0 

10     0  0 

10    10  0 

10   10  0 


SOXTATIONS  £LNJ>  AXJITVAK  SUBSCRXPTZOITS. 


Aggs,  Mrs.  Lucy  -  -  - 
Alcard,  John,  Ksq.  -  -  - 
Alexander,  G.  W.  Esq.  -  - 
Allen,  Samuel,  Esq.  -  -  - 
Allen,  T.  Esq.  -  -  -  (don.) 
Alsop,  Robert,  Esq.,  jun.  -  - 
Arthington,  Robt.  Esq.  (  2  y  rs.) 
Back,  Adolphus,  Esq.  -  - 
Backhouse, Edv.ard,  Esq. 
Backhouse,  Edward,  Esq ,  jun. 
Backhouse,  John,  Esq.  -  - 
Backhouse,  J.  C.  Esq.  -  - 
Backhouse,  James,  Esq.  -  - 
Baines,  Frederick,  Esq.  -  - 
Ball,  William,  Esq.  -  -  - 
Barclay,  Robert,  Esq.  -  - 
Barclay,  J.  G.  Esq.  -  -  - 
Barclay,  Mrs.  Eliza    -     -     - 

Barker,  Mrs. 

Barker,  Miss 

Barton,  John,  Esq. 
Bassett,  John  D.  Esq. 
Baynes,  Jolin,  Esq.  - 
Beaumont,  John,  Esq. 
Beck,  Edward,  Esq.  - 
Bedford,  Peter,  Esq.  - 
Bell,  Frederick,  Esq.  - 
Bell,  Misses  A.  and  E. 
Bell,  John,  Esq.  -  - 
Bell,  James,  Esq.  •-  - 
Bevan,  Robert,  Esq.  - 
Binns,  William,  Esq.  - 


1      0 

1  1 

2  2 
1      1 

1  0 
0   10 

2  2 


1  1 

2  2 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 


1  1 
1  I 
1      1 


I      1 


-   1 


1  1 

I  1 

1  0 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  0 

1  1 

1  1 

1  0 

1  1 


Bowden,  James,  Esq.  -     - 

-   1 

0 

0 

Bowley,  Christopher,Esq.(c?o??.)  5 

0 

0 

Brewin,  Charles,  Esq. 

-   1 

1 

0 

Brown,  Isaac,  Esq.       -     - 

-  1 

1 

0 

Budge,  John,  Esq.       -     - 

-   1 

0 

0 

Burtt,  John,  E.-q.  -     -     - 

-  0 

10 

0 

By  ditto 

-  0 

10 

0 

By  ditto    -     -     -     -  (don 

.)0 

10 

0 

Buxton,  Sir  Edward,  N.  - 

10 

0 

0 

Buxton,  Edmund,  E^q.     - 

-  1 

1 

0 

Buxton,  Charles,  Esq. 

-  2 

2 

0 

Cadbury,  James,  Esq. 

.    1 

1 

0 

Cahil,  Charles,  S.  Esq.     - 

-  1 

1 

0 

Calvert,  Adam,  Esq     -     - 

-  1 

1 

0 

Candler,  John,  Esq.    -     - 

-  0 

10 

6 

Cash,  William,  Esq.    -     - 

-  1 

1 

0 

Catchpool,  Thomas,  Esq.  - 

-  1 

0 

0 

Charleton,  James,  Esq.     - 

-  1 

1 

0 

Childers,  Honourable  Mrs. 

-  0 

10 

0 

Childers,  Mrs.  Eardly      - 

-  1 

0 

0 

Christy,  Henry,  Esq.,  (3  yrs 

)6 

6 

0 

Christy,  Thomas,  Esq.      - 

-  1 

1 

0 

Christy,  Richard,  Esq.      - 

.   1 

1 

0 

Crawford,  William,  Esq.  - 

-  1 

1 

0 

Crewdson,  W.  D.  Esq.  (2  yrs 

0  2 

0 

0 

Crewdson,  Wilson,  Esq.  (rfow.)  5 

0 

0 

Crosfield,  George,  Esq.    - 

-  1 

1 

0 

Crowley,  Abraham,  Esq. 

-  1 

1 

0 

Crowley,  Charles,  S.  Esq. 

-   1 

1 

0 

Crowley,  Henry,  Esq. 

-  2 

2 

0 

Cunningham,  Rev.  F.  (2  yrs 

)2 

2 

0 

Curtis,  J.  A.  Esq.  -     -    - 

1 

1 

0 

(    31     ) 


Curtis,  W.  Esq.  (2  yrs.)   -     - 
Danson,  George,  Esq.  - 
Day,  Richard,  Esq,      -     -     - 
Dent,  William,  Esq.    -     -     - 
Dickinson,  Barnard,  Esq. 

(2  yrs.) 
Doyle,  James,  Esq.  -  -  - 
Eaton,  Joseph,  Esq.  -  -  - 
Eddison,  Booth,  Esq.  -  -  - 
Edmonds,  Samuel,  Esq  (don.) 
Everett,  Miss  Ann  -  -  . 
Exton,  William,  Esq.  -  -  - 
Fardon,  Joseph,  Esq.  -  -  - 
Forster,  W.  E.  Esq.  -  -  - 
Foster,W.V.  Leslie,  Esq.(rfon.) 
Fowler,  Thomas,  Esq.  -  - 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Kachael  -  - 
Fowler,  Robert,  N.  Esq.  -  - 
Fox,  Francis,  Esq.  (2  yrs.)  - 
Fox,Robt.W.Esq.  (3  yrs.)  - 
Fox,  Charles,  Esq.  (3  yrs.)  - 
Fox,  R.  Barclay,  Esq.  -  - 
Gibson,  W.  G.  Esq.     -     -     -   1 

Gibson,  G.  S.  Esq 1 

Gibson,  Francis,  Esq.  (don.)  -  5 
Godlee,  Burwood,  Esq.  (don.)  1 
Grimshaw,  William,  Esq.  jun.   1 

-  3 

-  1 

-  2 
-20 


1  0 

2  2 

1      0 

1  1 

2  0 
1      1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
3 
3 
1 

1 
0 
0 


Gurney,  Miss  Anna    -     -     -  3  3 

Gurney,  Miss  Sarah    -     -     -  1  1 

Gurney,  Samuel,  Esq.      -     -  2  2 

Ditto,         ditto,  (don.)      -     -20  0 

Gurney,  Samuel,  Esq.  jun.    -   1  1 

Gurney,  John,  Esq.     -     -     -  1  1 

Gurney,  Edmund,  Esq.    -     -  1  1 

Hack,  Daniel  P  Esq.   (don)     1  1 

Haddon,  John,  Esq.    -     -     -  0  10 

Hadwen,  H.  Esq.  (don.)  -     -  0  10 
Hanbury,  Cornelius,  Esq. 

(2  yrs.) 2  2 

Hanbury,  Daniel,  Esq.    -     -  0  10 

Harris,  John,  Esq. 

Hoare,  Gurney,  Esq  (2  yrs.) 


Hodgkin,  John,  jun.  (don.)  10 
Hodgkin,  Thomas,  m.d.  -  - 
Howard,  Mrs  Elizabeth  -  - 
Howard,  Miss  M.  (2  yrs.)  - 
Hubbert,  John,  Esq.  (don.) 
Hunt,  Henry,  Esq.  -  -  - 
Huxley,  John  Earle,  Esq.  - 
Jarrold,  John,  Esq.  _  -  - 
Jennings,  John,  Esq.  -  -  - 
Jesper,  Samuel,  E?q.  -  -  - 
Johnstone,  Andrew,  Esq.  -  - 
Jowett,  Kobert,  Esq.  (2  yrs.) 
Kaye,  Joshua,  Esq.  -  -  - 
King,  Richard,  Esq.  -  -  - 
King,  Henry,  Esq.  {don  )  - 
Knight,  Henry,  Esq.   -     -     - 


1 
2 
0 
3 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1      1 

1      1 

1      1 

0  10 

1  1 

2     2 
1     0 
1      1 
1     0 
0   10 


Knight,  Paul,  Esq.      -     -  - 
Liskeard,  Subscriptions  at,  by 

John  Allen,  Esq.      -     -  - 

Lister,  Daniel,  Esq.    -     -  - 

Lister,  Joseph,  J.  Esq.     -  - 

Lucas,  Jeffrey,  Esq.    -     -  - 

Lucas,  Joseph,  Esq.    -     -  - 

Lucas,  Samuel,  Esq.  -     -  - 

Lucas,  William,  Esq.  -     -  - 

Lucas,  William,  Esq.  jun.  - 

Lucas,  Edmund,  Esq.  -     -  - 
Lucas,  Miss  Rebecca  - 

Martin,  Edward,  Esq.      -  - 

Martin,  Thomas,  Esq.      -  - 

May,  Edward  C.  Esq.      -  - 

Mayfield,  John,  Esq.  -     -  - 
Midgeley,  James,  Esq.  (don.) 

Moorsoom,  Captain     -     -  - 

Morland,  John,  Esq.  -     -  - 

Neighbour,  G.  L  Esq.     -  - 

Neatby,  Joseph,  Esq.  -     -  - 

Nield,  Henry,  Esq.     -     -  - 
Nicols,  Colonel  ----- 

Ouseley,  W.  Gore,  Esq.  -  - 

Pease,  Edward,  Esq.    -     -  - 

Pease,  Henry,  Esq.    -     -  - 

Pease,  John  B.  Esq.    -     -  - 

Ditto  (don.)       -     -     -     -  - 

Pease,  J,  Esq. 

Peckover,  Algernon,  Esq. 

Pitman,  Major  General    -  - 

Peek,  Brothers  -     -     -     -  - 

Peek,  Richard,  Esq.     -     -  - 

Phillips,  Miss  M.  -     -     -  - 

Price,  Joseph,  T.  Esq       -  - 

Ransom,  Joshua,  Esq.  -     -  - 

Ransome,  James,  Esq.     -  - 

Ransome,  Robert,  Esq.     -  - 

Richardson,  Edward,  Esq.  - 

Rickman,  Josephina    -     -  - 

Rickman,  John,  Esq.  (don.)  - 
Rowntree,  Jos.,  Esq.   (2  yrs) 

Ruding,  Miss    -     -     -     -  - 

Russell,  Henry,  Esq.  -     -  - 

Sams,  Joseph,  Esq       -     .  - 

Sessions,  James,  Esq   -     -  - 

Sewell,  Philip,  Esq.  (don.)  - 

Sharpies,  Joseph,  Esq.      -  - 

Shewell,  John,  T.  Esq.     -  - 
Smith,  Miss  Ann  H.    (don.) 

Smith,  Sir  Culling  E.  Bart.  - 

Smith,  Ebenezer,  Esq.     -  - 

Smith,  Dr.  J.  Pye  -     -     -  - 

Southall,  Thomas,  Esq.     -  - 

Spencer,  John,  Esq.  (don.)  - 
Squire,  Misses  L.  and  F. 

Stephens,  E.  Esq.    -     -     -  - 

Sterry,  Richard,  Esq.  -     -  - 


s.   d. 

10    r, 


3   12 


-  0 


(    32    ) 


Sterry,  Joseph,  Esq.    -     -     -  1 

Stroud,  William,  m.d.  -     -     .  1 
Sturgp,  Josh.,  Esq.    (doti.)     10 

Sturge,  Samuel,  Esq.  -     -     -  1 

Tatham,  Benjamin,  Esq.  -  0   10 

Tatham,  George,  N.  Esq.  -     -  1      1 

Thomas,  Edward,  Esq.  {don.)  5 

Thomson,  John,  Ef=q.  -     -     -  1 

Thomson,  Samuel,  Esq.  (rfon)  1 

Tuckett,  P.  Debell,  E  q.  -     -  1 

Tuckett,  Francis,  Esq.      -     -  1 

Tuckett,  Henry,  Esq.  (2  yrs.)  4 

Tweedy,  William,  Esq.    -     -  1 

Unvvin,  J.  Esq.      ...     -  0   10 

Waithman,  William,  Esq.     -  1      1 

Warner,  John,  Esq.    -     -     -  2     0 


Warner,  Charles  B.  Esq. 
Washington,  Captain  -     • 
Wheeler,  Frederick,  E  q. 
White,  Anthony,  Esq. 
Wilkin,  Simon,  Esq.   -     - 
Williams,  John,  Esq.  - 
Willis,  J.  H.  Esq  -     -     . 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Rebecca     ■ 
Wilson,  Isaac,  Esq 
Wilson,  William,  Esq.     - 
Wilton,  Jo.*eph,  R.  Esq   ■ 
Wright,  Andrew  B.  Esq. 
Woolmer,  S.  F.  Esq.  -     - 
Young,  John,  Esq.  -     - 
Zachary,  Thomas,  Esq. 


£   s.  d. 

-  0  10     0 

-  \    1 

-  0   10 

I 


0 
0 
0 

1      0 
0     0 


N.B.   The  Assistant  Secretary  will  feel  greatly  obliged  by  being  informed  of  any 
errors  or  omissions  which  may  be  detected  in  the  above  list. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

ABORIGINES'  PROTECTION  SOCIETY, 

HELD  AT 

On  MONDAY,  MAY  17,  1847. 
SAMUEL  GURNEY,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 


Xhe   Report  and  Treasurer's  Accounts  having  been  read,  the 
following  RESOLUTIONS  were  passed  unanimously: — 

I.  It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  John  Burnett  ;  and  seconded  by 
Frederick  Ayrton,  Esq. — 

That  the  Report  which  has  just  been  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee ;  and  that  the  Gentlemen  whose  names  have  been 
read  form  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

IL  It  was  moved  by  James  Thompson,  Esq. ;  and  seconded  by 
Charles  Edward  Layard,  Esq. — 
That  this  Society  has  noticed,  with  deep  regret,  the  deficiency  of  authentic  and 
official  information  regarding  the  relations  existing  between  some  of  the  Colonies 
and  the  Native  Tribes  in  contact  with  them,  and  the  consequent  imperfect  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  and  grounds  of  those  collisions  which  have  disturbed  the 
prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  and  brought  misery  and  destruction  upon  the  Native 
Tribes  ;  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  searching  investigation  be 
instituted  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  the  existence  of  which  is  an  insuperable 
impediment  to  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  ensure  more  satisfactory 
relations  for  the  future. 

III.  It  was  moved  by  Alexander  Ridgway,  Esq. ;  and  seconded 

by  John  Duncan,  Esq. — 

That  the  preservation  of  the  Native  Inhabitants  with  which  Britain  is  connected 

by  colonization  or  commerce  is  an  important  element  of  success  and   prosperity 

which  has  hitherto  been  fatally  disregarded :  that  every  system  should  be  dis- 


carded  by  reason,  and   condemned  by  Religion,  wliich  tends  to  the  destruction  ol 
the  Aborigines,  instead  of  promoting  the  reciprocal  advantages  which  would  ensue] 
from  leading  them  in  the  paths   of  civilization  and  Christianity,  which   wouW 
render  them  our  happy  fellow-subjects  or  allies,  and  enable  them  to  develope  the^ 
resources  of  their  respective  countries. 

IV.  It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wright,  D.D.  ;  and  seconded 

by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Slayter — 

That  it  is  only  by  setting  a  wise  and  beneficent  example  herself  that  England 
can  reasonably  hope  to  become  the  successful  advocate  of  the  oppressed  with  the 
Government  or  people  of  other  countries  ;  and  that  the  Society  cordially  recognises 
as  Brethren  and  fellow- labourers  the  Members  of  those  Foreign  Institutions 
which  are  zealously  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  kindred  objects. 

V.  It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Bromley  ;  and  seconded  by 

A.  B.  Wright,  Esq. — 

That  tlie  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  for  his  kindness 
on  the  present  occasion. 


REPORT 


ABORIGINES'  PROTECTION  SOCIETY. 

TENTH  AXTXTIVEXtSAR'S'. 

M^F,  1847. 


X  o  R  ten  years  your  Society  has  now  been  engaged  in  the  struggle 
of  endeavouring  to  bring  protection  to  the  feeble  families  of  man- 
kind against  the  homicidal  process  which,  in  every  instance  of 
modern  colonization,  has  accompanied  the  diffusion  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  Race ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  boasted  superiority  of 
natural  and  acquired  parts,  has  marked  its  settlement  in  some  of 
the  fairest  spots  of  the  earth,  and  stained  them  with  the  blood  of 
their  original  inhabitants. 

Happy  indeed  would  your  Committee  feel  themselves  to  be, 
could  they  congratulate  you  on  any  triumph  which  these  ten  years 
of  effbrt  have  achieved.  In  this  land  of  benevolence,  generosity,  and 
sympathy,  and  of  Christian  profession  and  principle,  also,  it  would 
have  been  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  very  announcement  of  the 
crimes  or  mistakes  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
calamities  and  wrongs  which,  in  consequence,  are  endured  by 
many  of  our  fellow  creatures,  would  have  raised  a  general  interest 
in  the  cause  which  you  have  espoused,  and  crowned  it  with 
prompt  success.  Though  we  have  no  great  triumph  to  announce, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  acknowledge  that  our  task  has  often 
been  arduous  and  discouraging,  yet  your  Committee  would  at 
least  lay  some  claim  to  that  merit  which  once  obtained  for  the 
defeated  Roman  the  thanks  of  his  fellow  citizens^— that  he  did  not 
despair. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  held  with  more  than 
ordinary  frequency.  The  character  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  some  of  the  distant  dependencies  of  the  empire  has 
given  peculiar  importance  to  some  of  their  deliberations.     Intelli- 


gent  and  philanthropic  travellers  have  attended  many  of  the 
Meetings  as  visitors,  and  have  added  to  their  interest  by  personal 
narratives,  as  well  as  afforded  encouragement  by  the  assurance 
that  the  labours  of  your  Society  are  calculated  to  do  good. 

Your  Committee  has  continued  to  receive  direct  and  valuable 
information  from  various  parts  of  the  globe ;  but  it  has  still  too 
much  reason  to  regret  the  rarity  and  insufficiency  of  this  kind  of 
communication. 

It  is  obviously  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Committee  to 
diffuse  the  information  which  it  is  enabled  to  obtain,  and  to  advo- 
cate the  principles  which  the  Society  professes.  For  this  purpose 
several  Pamphlets  have  been  printed  and  circulated. 

One  of  these  Publications  has  been  an  Appendix  to  the  Reports 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  containing  the  substance  of  various 
documents  laid  before  Parliament,  in  relation  to  the  Aborigines 
of  Australia ;  extracts  from  the  Report  of  a  Government  Commis- 
sioner, charged  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  Indians  of  New 
Brunswick,  who  has  had  the  courage  to  bring  to  light  many 
nefarious  encroachments  on  their  rights  and  property ;  and  the 
particulars  of  a  discussion  on  the  much  misunderstood  question  of 
titles  to  land  on  the  part  of  native  tribes. 

In  another  Pamphlet  the  Committee  has  endeavoured  to  furnish 
a  concise  and  faithful  sketch  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  British  occupation  and  colonization  of  New  Zealand,  with  an 
exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  it  conceives  that  its  future 
progress  should  be  regulated. 

This  Publication  is  inscribed  to  three  of  Her  Majesty's  late  Se- 
cretaries of  State  for  the  British  Colonies,  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties,  have  advocated  sentiments  in  relation  to  the 
Natives  of  New  Zealand  which  have  called  forth  this  tribute  of 
gratitude. 

Your  Committee  have  also  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
small  monthly  periodical,  entitled  "  The  Colonial  Intelligencer ; 
or^  Aborigines'  Friend ;"  three  Numbers  of  which  are  already  in 
circulation.  Sd  far  as  any  evidence  upon  the  subject  has  reached 
them,  they  are  led  to  hope  that  the  Publication  has  met  with  ap- 
proval ;  and  that,  if  they  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  contemplated 
arrangements,  it  will  become,  not  only  interesting  and  acceptable 
to  the  present  supporters  of  your  Society,  but  be  instrumental  in 
awakening  a  much  more  general  attention  to  the  subject.      Your 
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Committee  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  earnestly  to  invite 
the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  their  friends.  Many  of  them  are 
doubtless  occasionally  receiving  intelligence,  in  private  letters, 
from  our  distant  Colonies,  which,  if  it  might  be  published,  would 
prove  generally  interesting ;  and  which,  even  if  not  suitable  for  pub- 
lication, would  be  of  valuable  service  to  the  Committee  in  throwing 
light  upon  questions  already  under  their  consideration,  and  sug- 
gesting topics  and  facts  which  might  otherwise  escape  their  notice. 
Your  Committee  has  deplored  the  dearth  of  original  information ; 
and  there  are  few  modes  in  which  the  Members  could  more  effec- 
tually assist  them,  and  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society,  than  by 
imparting  authentic  information,  and  furnishing  the  names  of  intel- 
ligent individuals  in  the  Colonies  with  whom  a  regular  correspon- 
dence might  be  maintained.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  impartiality,  accuracy,  and  indisputable  authenticity,  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  all  such  correspondence.  It  is  hoped, 
also,  that  the  friends  of  the  Society  will  exert  themselves  to 
promote  an  extended  circulation  of  the  "  Colonial  Intelligencer  " 
in  their  various  localities. 

Your  Committee  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  visit  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  this  country,  to  engage  his 
favourable  regard  on  behalf  of  the  Tribes  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
other  remote  parts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  father,  Mahomet 
Ali.  A  deputation  waited  upon  His  Highness  with  an  address. 
He  received  them  very  cordially,  and  accepted  copies  of  some  of 
the  Society's  Publications. 

In  July  a  letter  was  laid  before  the  Committee  from  F.  J. 
Knox,  Esq.,  a  Surgeon,  living  near  Wellington  in  New  Zealand, 
giving  an  aiFecting  account  of  the  progress  of  disease  and  mor- 
tality amongst  the  Natives,  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  want 
of  suitable  clothing  and  medical  care.  An  earnest  desire  was 
expressed  in  it,  that  some  friends  in  Britain  would  generously 
assist  the  writer  in  his  endeavours  to  remedy  these  evils.  Im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  yet  feeling  it  to  be 
one  to  which  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  Society  could  not  with 
propriety  be  applied,  your  Committee  issued  a  short  appeal  on  the 
subject,  which  was  extensively  circulated.  It  was  liberally  re- 
sponded to  ;  and,  as  the  result,  a  large  collection  of  useful  clothing, 
medicines,  and  other  serviceable  articles,  has  been  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Knox. 
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On  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  to  the  office  of  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  your  Committee  pre- 
pared an  address  embodying  the  general  principles  advocated  by 
the  Society,  which  was  presented  to  his  Lordship.  He  expressed 
his  readiness  to  give  his  best  attention,  not  only  to  the  general 
subject,  but  to  any  particular  points  which  might  be  brought 
under  his  notice.  Since  the  presentation  of  this  address,  your 
Committee  have  had  occasion  to  memorialize  his  Lordship  on  an 
important  subject. 

It  was  well  known  that  a  charter  had  been  granted  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  to  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  an 
important  Letter  of  Instructions  to  Colonel  Grey,  the  Governor  of 
the  Colony,  was  appended  to  it.  To  these  documents,  as  well  as  to 
the  lengthened  Minutes  explaining  the  various  parts  and  require- 
ments of  the  charter,  your  Committee  gave  very  careful  attention ; 
in  the  course  of  which,  they  perceived  various  points  of  injustice 
towards  the  Natives,  and  also  several  provisions  which  were 
likely,  when  worked  out,  to  prove  highly  injurious  in  their 
influence.  Upon  these  subjects  your  Committee  resolved  to 
appeal  to  his  Lordship,  and  appointed  a  deputation  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  waited  upon  him  at  the  Colonial  Office,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  with  a  Memorial,  which  has  already  appeared  in  the 
first  Number  of  the  "  Colonial  Intelligencer."  Your  Committee 
also  took  advantage  of  the  same  opportunity  to  plead  with  his 
Lordship  against  the  execution  of  the  project  for  conveying 
cargoes  of  labourers  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  British 
Plantations  in  the  West  Indies.  They  deplored  the  measure,  as 
calculated  to  retard  and  defer  the  civilization  of  Africa,  by  re- 
moving her  sons,  who  might  most  profitably  be  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  her  soil  and  the  extension  of  her  commerce :  they 
also  deprecated  it  as  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  of  giving 
activity  and  duration  to  the  iniquities  of  the  Slave  Trade,  which 
would  be  largely  carried  on  by  foreign  nations,  when  furnished 
with  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  retorting  upon  England  the  im- 
policy and  insincerity  of  her  conduct  in  relation  to  it. 

The  unhappy  state  of  Tahiti  and  the  neighbouring  Islands  in 
the  South  Seas  has  also  engaged  the  attention  of  your  Committee. 
Deeply  sensible  of  the  afflictive  consequences  resulting  from  the 
unrighteous  aggressions  of  some  of  the  French  officers  ;  and  fear- 
ing, from  the  large  reinforcements  of  French  troops,  the  probable 
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destruction  of  the  Tahitian  people,  as  well  as  the  subjection  of 
other  groups  of  Islands  to  this  miscalled  Protectorate  ;  your  Com- 
mittee presented  an  earnest  appeal  to  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  entreating  his  friendly 
mediation  with  the  Government  of  France  on  behalf  of  these 
oppressed  people.  His  Lordship  promised  to  use  his  influence 
in  the  matter; — a  promise  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  has 
faithfully  fulfilled  :  and  your  Committee  are  gratified  in  being  able 
to  state  that  his  Lordship's  intervention  in  the  affair  has  been 
productive  of  evident  good.  A  letter  on  the  same  subject  was 
addressed  to  the  Societe  de  la  Morale  Chretienne  of  Paris, 
soliciting  them  to  exert  their  influence  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  the  same  object.  A  most  friendly  and  satisfactory  reply 
to  this  letter  has  been  published  in  the  organ  of  that  Society, 
and  is  to  be  reprinted  in  a  future  Number  of  the  "  Colonial 
Intelligencer." 

To  South  Africa  the  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been,  and 
is  still,  directed  with  intense  interest.  They  received  with  deep 
regret  the  first  authentic  intelligence  of  hostilities  having  com- 
menced between  the  Caffres  and  the  Colony,  and  they  have 
watched  the  progress  of  those  hostilities  with  increasing  regret. 
They  have  been  surprised  to  find,  even  amongst  those  more 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Natives,  a  very  general  impression, 
even  from  the  first,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  Caffres  were 
altogether  the  aggressors,  and  that  no  reasonable  or  justifying 
cause  could  be  assigned  for  their  hostility.  Your  Committee, 
however,  have  very  strongly  suspected  that  there  were  latent 
grievances  and  irritating  circumstances,  not  yet  fully  brought  to 
light,  which  might  go  far  to  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the  Caffres, 
and  they  therefore  never  could  join  in  this  exclusive  condemnation 
of  these  devoted  tribes ;  and  the  more  ample  the  information  they 
obtain,  the  more  persuaded  do  they  become,  that  these  impressions 
will  in  the  end  prove  correct. 

No  sooner  was  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  appointment  as  Governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  the  room  of  Sir  P.  Maitland,  and  as 
Plenipotentiary  for  the  adjustment  of  South-African  affairs  gazet- 
ted, than  the  Committee  decided  on  seeking  a  personal  interview 
with  him.  An  interview  was  courteously  granted,  and  the  deputa- 
tion retired  from  it  with  very  favourable  impressions  in  relation  to 
the  new  Governor. 
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Fully  persuaded  of  the  great  importance  of  the  whole  South- 
African  question  being  generally  known  and  understood,  your 
Committee  are  happy  to  announce,  that  a  gentleman  well  qualified 
for  the  work,  and  who  resided  for  many  years  in  South  Africa, 
and  has  therefore  extensive  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
is  now  preparing,  with  great  care,  a  condensed  Historical  Sketch, 
which  your  Committee  intend  printing  and  putting  into  extended 
circulation.  They  much  regret  that  the  lack  of  official  information 
has  presented  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  completion 
of  this  work.  They  have  already  taken  steps  to  obtain  a  Motion  in 
Parliament  for  the  production  of  some  important  documents ;  and 
it  is  hoped  the  work  will  speedily  be  published ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
soon  as  is  consistent  with  the  diligent  research  necessary  to  secure 
accuracy  in  the  statements  advanced. 

Since  the  departure  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  some  members  of 
your  Committee  were  deputed  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Sir 
H.  E.  F.  Young,  lately  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  objects  of  the  Society 
were  fully  explained  to  him,  and  he  was  presented  with  some 
of  its  Publications. 

Having  now  laid  before  you  a  brief  summary  of  their  proceed- 
ings, in  relation  to  the  principal  subjects  which  have  engaged  their 
attention  during  the  past  year,  the  Committee  cannot  conclude 
their  Report  without  presenting  such  a  sketch  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Aborigines  in  the  British  dominions,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as  the  information  they  have  received  and  collected  enables 
them  to  produce ;  and  which  they  trust  will  exhibit  proofs  of  the 
abundant  necessity  for  your  continued  and  increased  exertions, 
and  furnish  some  idea  of  the  course  which  it  is  necessary  to 
advocate  in  relation  to  aboriginal  tribes. 


BRITISH   NORTH  AMERICA. 

Your  Committee  are  unable  to  give  any  recent  or  detailed  infor- 
mation respecting  the  state  of  the  remnant  of  North- American 
Indian  tribes,  residing  in  Upper  Canada ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  return  of  Kakewaquonaby,  better  known  to  his 
English  friends  by  the  name  of  Peter  Jones,  may  be  already  pro- 
moting the  happy  results  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  late  mis- 
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sion  to  this  country  to  obtain,  and  which  the  liberality  of  his 
English  friends  so  essentially  favoured.  The  sums  which  he 
gained  by  his  lectures,  as  well  as  the  donations  which  he  received, 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  manual- 
labour  Schools  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  youths  of  the 
Wesleyan  settlements  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  section  of 
that  body  of  Christians. 

In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  where  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  the  remnant  of  Micmac  and  Melicete  Indians  have  been  placed 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  exhibited  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view,  by 
the  able  Report  of  H.  Perley,  nothing  has  yet  been  effected 
for  their  redress,  or  to  secure  the  observance  of  those  treaties  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  their  land  was  obtained ;  partly  through 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  by  some  of  the  Indian  Chiefs,  and 
partly  by  members  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  who  are  interested 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  evils  complained  of. 

A  movement  of  no  small  importance  has  been  recently  made  by 
the  native  and  half-cast  population  of  that  most  extensive  district 
of  British  North  America  which  has  been  placed  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  Hudson's-Bay  Company.  At  the  settlement  on  the 
Red  River,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  colonizing  enterprise  of 
the  late  Lord  Selkirk,  but  which  is  now  one  of  the  Company's 
establishments,  there  exists  a  comparatively  numerous  population. 
It  consists  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  of  the  offspring  of  their 
alliances  with  the  Indians,  together  with  some  Indians  inhabiting 
or  visiting  the  settlement  and  its  neighbourhood.  Here,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  a  considerable  amount  of  education  and  know- 
ledge have  been  brought  together,  as  the  result  of  the  teaching  of 
Missionaries  and  Masters  of  the  English  and  Roman-Catholic 
Churches,  aided  by  that  introduced  into  the  settlement  by  youths 
for  whom  paternal  solicitude  has  laudably  obtained  the  benefit  of 
academic  training  in  Britain.  To  such  a  population  the  privations 
and  restrictions,  by  which  the  policy  of  the  Company  represses 
those  energies  which  would  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  district, 
are  insupportable ;  and  a  deputation  from  their  body  is  now  in  this 
country,  charged  with  the  arduous  task  of  effecting  emancipation 
from  the  fetters  of  that  powerful  Company. 


(     16    ) 
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In  this  part  of  the  British  Dominions,  the  events  bearing  on  the 
present  and  future  prospects  of  the  Coloured  tribes  are  of  the  most 
critical  and  momentous  character.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  this 
brief  sketch,  to  do  more  than  notice  some  of  the  most  prominent 
points,  which  it  is  essential  that  the  friends  of  the  Natives,  and  the 
British  pubHc  in  general,  should  bear  in  mind,  when  receiving  the 
detached  accounts  of  the  collisions  now  taking  place  between  the 
British  troops  and  the  Caffres.  For  a  more  complete  elucidation 
of  the  subject,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  epitome  of  South 
African  history,  which,  as  before  stated,  the  Committee  has  taken 
steps  to  obtain. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remembered,  that  the  Reports  of  former 
years  have  contained  allusions  to  successive  modifications  of  what 
were  called  the  Stockenstrom  treaties.  These  modifications  were 
all  designed  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  lost  or  strayed  colonial 
cattle,  which  might  have  passed  into  the  Caffre  territory.  Though 
the  changes  were  in  this  respect  convenient  to  the  Colonists,  they 
were  in  proportion  increasingly  onerous  to  the  Natives,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty.  It  is  not  attempted  to  deny  that  Colonists 
occupying  the  districts  near  the  frontier  were  subjected  to  losses 
of  cattle,  which  had  either  strayed  or  been  stolen.  The  nature  of 
the  country,  and  insufficient  superintendence,  were  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  losses  from  straying  ;  whilst  there  were  unquestionably 
some,  lawless  CaflPres,  in  connexion  even  with  the  peaceable  and 
friendly  tribes,  so  little  subjected  to  the  power  of  their  chiefs  as  to 
render  the  absolute  prevention  of  theft  impracticable.  Nevertheless, 
the  strongest  evidence  that  these  districts  were  on  the  whole  in  a 
safe  and  prosperous  condition,  was  aflforded  by  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  value  of  the  land  in  that  situation.  If,  on  the  side  of  the  Na- 
tives, colonial  cattle  were  occasionally  coveted  and  appropriated 
by  disorderly  CaiFres,  on  the  side  of  the  British,  the  territory  of  the 
Caflfres  was,  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  coveted  object 
in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  Colonists.  In  this  state  of  things,  in- 
dividuals were  not  wanting  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  Caffre 
chiefs ;  and  the  late  Governor  of  the  Colony  made  repeated  and 
successful  attempts  to  calm  their  excitement,  and  perpetuate  those 
friendly  feelings  which  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Colo- 
nists and  their  neighbours.     It  is  due  to  him,  and  also  to  the  Caffre 
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Chiefs,  distinctly  to  signalize  the  fact,  that  when  the  CafFre  frontier 
was  left  in  an  almost  defenceless  state  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops,  called  into  distant  service  for  the  repression  of  the  insur- 
gent Boors,  the  CafFres  maintained  the  strictest  peace,  from  which 
they  were  not  moved,  either  by  the  temptations  presented  to  them, 
or  by  the  instigation  of  our  adversaries.  Still,  as  the  CafFre  youth 
grew  up,  their  knowledge  that,  in  the  late  war,  their  countrymen, 
though  humbled,  had  not  been  entirely  defeated ;  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  had  become  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  Euro- 
pean arms  ;  the  perception  of  certain  grievances ;  and  the  influence 
of  disaffected  individuals ;  concurred  to  promote  the  general  rising 
of  the  Cafifre  tribes  on  the  occurrence  of  any  untoward  event. 
Such  a  circumstance  unhappily  did  occur.  A  CafFre  apprehended 
for  the  theft  of  an  axe,  whilst  being  transferred  to  a  place  of  con- 
finement and  trial,  under  an  escort  of  four  Hottentots,  was  liberated 
by  a  party  of  his  countrymen,  and  some  loss  of  life  took  place  in 
the  aflfray.  The  surrender  of  the  culprit  was  demanded  by  the 
Colonial  Government;  but  the  Chief  finding  himself  in  difficulty  be- 
tween the  demands  of  the  British  and  the  excited  feelings  of  his 
people,  declined  to  comply ;  and  pleaded,  that  though  by  treaty 
obliged  to  surrender  a  cattle  stealer,  or  a  murderer,  he  was  not  re- 
quired to  give  up  one  accused  of  the  theft  of  such  an  article  as  an 
axe. 

This  refusal  was  immediately  followed  up  by  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  is  therefore  a  serious 
error,  and  great  injustice,  to  the  Caffre  Tribes,  to  represent,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  Colony,  that 
the  war  was  commenced  by  them  ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  stated, 
that  the  hesitating  Chief  subsequently  ofFered  to  surrender  the 
prisoner;  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  many  attempts 
have  been  made  by  other  Chiefs  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  the  promptitude  with  which  many 
Caffres  were  in  readiness  to  make  hostile  incursions  into  the 
Colony  as  soon  as  war  was  declared,  and  the  number  of  Chiefs, 
previously  regarded  as  friendly,  who  were  drawn  into  these  expe- 
ditions, proved  how  completely  the  Caffre  nation  was,  both  in 
mind  and  means,  prepared  for  such  a  rupture. 

The  public  papers  have  made  known  the  great  and  general 
alarm  which  was  felt  in  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  heavy  losses 
sustained  by  the  Colonists,  and  the  arduous  service  imposed  on 
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them,  in  order  to  repel  the  invasion.  Missionary  settlements, 
though  in  many  instances  respected,  did  not  wholly  escape ;  and 
the  Caflfres  lost  a  large  portion  of  their  friends  in  the  Colony,  who, 
in  various  ways,  took  part  against  them  on  their  assuming  the 
character  of  invaders.  Even  their  old  friend  and  advocate,  Sir 
Andreas  Stockenstrom,  was  induced  to  take  the  field  against 
them,  at  the  call  of  his  countrymen,  who  recognised,  in  his  ability 
and  knowledge,  their  best  defence  against  the  perils  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  THe  regular  troops,  the  militia,  and 
extempore  levies,  were  hastened  off,  with  imperfect  equipment,  to 
drive  back  the  invaders ;  but  a  large  proportion,  both  of  the 
marching  and  of  the  fighting,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Hottentots  and 
Fingoes,  who  thus  afford  another  lamentable  example  of  that  policy 
which  brings  native  tribes  into  hostile  conflict  with  each  other.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  furious  rush  of  the  Caffres  could 
not  withstand  the  resistance  of  our  more  disciplined  troops. 
They  retired  to  their  frontier,  abandoning  a  large  amount  of  the 
cattle  which  they  had  captured,  as  well  as  suffering  a  most  dispro- 
portionate loss  of  life.  Sir  Andreas  Stockenstrom,  profiting  by 
the  signal  success  which  he  had  obtained,  was  glad  to  do  his  part 
to  bring  hostilities  to  a  close,  by  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  paramount  Chief  Creilli,  but  his  brother  officers  were 
unwilling  to  confirm  the  treaty.  The  offers  of  peace  proposed  by 
other  Chiefs  were  alike  rejected,  or  met  with  the  proposal  of 
conditions  too  hard  to  be  accepted.  Sir  Andreas  Stockenstrom, 
in  disgust,  retired  from  command,  receiving  the  expression  of  the 
warmest  thanks  and  admiration  of  those  who  had  served  under 
him. 

Nowhere,  more  than  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape,  is  it  necessary 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  those  who  are  actuated  by  the 
best  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  towards  the  native  tribes ; 
those  whose  sufferings  in  person  and  property  may  have  excited 
transient  feelings  of  animosity,  and  those  in  whom  other  motives 
have  inspired  more  reprehensible  feelings,  and  led  them  to  favour 
a  policy  more  destructive  of  the  Aborigines.  It  is  important  that 
the  Members  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  and  their 
friends,  should  bring  this  distinction  prominently  forward,  that 
they  may  not.be  misunderstood  as  passing  an  indiscriminate  cen- 
sure, which  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  apply  to  those  Colo- 
nists, who  are  rather  entitled  to  their  commiseration  and  sympathy. 
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Amongst  the  inducements  which  lead  to  the  continuance  of  war, 
notwithstanding  the  reiterated  offers  of  submission  on  the  part  of 
the  Caffi-es,  must  be  mentioned  the  large  tracts  of  inviting  pasture 
land,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  justice  required  our 
Government  to  surrender  to  the  Caffres,  in  opposition  to  the 
earnest  wishes  of  the  Colonists.  The  like  inducement,  of  similar 
land  beyond  that  territory,  now  makes  a  still  further  extension  of  the 
boundary  no  less  desirable.  The  immediate  possession  of  many 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  still  retained  by  the  Caffi-es,  besides  being 
an  attractive  booty  in  itself,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  necessary  com- 
pensation for  losses  occasioned  by  the  war.  It  is  likewise  perfectly 
natural,  that  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  by  the  Government, 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  should  give  to  its  continuance  a  great 
degree  of  popularity  with  all  that  class  of  persons  amongst  whom 
it  is  diffused.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  conjecture  is  sufficiently 
evident  in  the  columns  of  the  Colonial  Press. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  forbear  an 
observation  on  the  style  in  which  the  hostile  acts  of  the  Caffi-es 
are  noticed.  Opposed  as  we  are,  as  Christians,  to  war  in  general ; 
and  deeply  deploring  the  results  of  the  Caffre  war  in  particular, 
as  affecting  both  Colonists  and  Native  Tribes ;  we  still  think  it 
hardly  right  to  speak  of  acts  committed  by  the  Caffires  when  in  a 
state  of  open  war,  and  with  peace  refused  them,  in  the  same 
terms  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  plundering  incursions  upon  a 
peaceful  neighbour.  Whilst  our  troops  are  slaughtering  Caffres 
wherever  they  can  be  seen,  and  carrying  off*  their  cattle  by  hun- 
dreds and  by  thousands,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Caffre 
warriors,  when  driven  to  extremity,  should  refrain  from  capturing, 
in  their  turn,  some  of  the  colonial  cattle  when  they  fall  within 
their  power.  When  war  is  their  only  alternative,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  most  adventurous  amongst  them  should  fall  back 
upon  the  rear  of  their  pursuers,  and  make  some  reprisals  for  the 
devastation  of  their  country. 

NATAL. 

In  this  district,  which  was  systematically  settled  as  a  British 
Colony  after  the  submission  of  the  emigrant  Boors,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  West  has  taken  steps  to  establish  many  families  of 
Coloured  persons,  the  remnants  of  broken  tribes  who  sought 
refuge  in  the  country  after  the  destruction  of  Dingaan  and  his 
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followers.  It  is  said  that  these  Natives  are  well  conducted,  and 
exhibit  great  aptitude  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  particular 
for  the  cultivation  of  that  important  article,  cotton.  It  would  be 
extremely  interesting  to  know  the  particulars  of  a  system  which, 
if  report  be  true,  has  worked  so  remarkably  well,  and  which 
seems  to  promise  to  furnish  a  rare  example  of  a  native  population 
prepared  to  receive,  with  mutual  advantage,  an  influx  of  European 
settlers.  It  is  most  desirable  that  so  encouraging  an  experiment 
should  not  be  rendered  unsuccessful  by  the  premature  introduc- 
tion of  settlers  differing  in  race,  and  further  advanced  in  know- 
ledge and  the  arts  of  life. 

A  large  number  of  the  emigrant  Boors  have  quitted  the  district 
of  Natal,  and  retired  to  a  greater  distance  from  British  influence. 
Of  these  proceedings  little  information  has  reached  the  Commit- 
tee ;  but  rumour  and  past  experience  would  lead  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  pursuing  their  destructive  course  of  proceeding. 

WESTERN  AFRICA. 

The  gratifying  prospects  of  favourable  opportunities  offering 
for  the  introduction  of  civilization,  Christianity,  and  legitimate 
commerce,  amongst  the  Natives  in  and  near  the  Gold  Coast,  which 
manifested  themselves  a  few  years  ago,  appear  to  be  increasingly 
promising.  The  powerful  King  of  Dahomey  continues  firm  in 
his  purpose  of  giving  every  encouragement  to  Missionary  and 
commercial  communications  between  his  kingdom  and  British 
subjects.  John  Duncan,  a  traveller  recently  returned  from  that 
part  of  Africa,  received  many  marks  of  personal  favour  from  him, 
and  a  body  guard  of  a  hundred  men,  was  maintained  in  attendance 
upon  him  for  some  months,  at  the  king's  expense.  The  king 
likewise  placed  a  number  of  Liberated  Africans  from  Sierra  Leone, 
whom  he  regarded  as  British  subjects,  on  a  territory  which  he 
granted  for  their  residence,  and  on  which  they  erected  a  village. 
These  Africans  appear  to  have  well  performed  their  work ;  but  a 
combination  of  parties  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the  Slave 
Trade  had  managed  to  deprive  them  of  a  market  for  their  produc- 
tions. 

John  Duncan  is  of  opinion,  that,  by  multiplied  efforts  on  a  mo- 
derate scale,  a  healthful  trade  in  articles  of  African  cultivation 
might  be  readily  and  advantageously  introduced,  and  prove  the 
only  effectual  means  of  stopping  the  iniquitous  Slave  Trade,  which 
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is  essentially  opposed  to  the  prosperity  of  legitimate  commerce. 
John  Duncan  was  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  appearance 
of  things  in  the  American  Colony  of  Liberia.  He  not  only  visited 
it,  but  was  accompanied  in  the  Niger  Expedition,  to  which  he  was 
attached,  by  a  Liberian  Colonist,  who  furnished  him  with  details 
indicative  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  Liberia.  We  have  often 
Irefrained  from  epitomizing  the  details  which  are  furnished  in  the 
interesting  Journal  of  the  Colonization  Society,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that,  whilst  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  many  of  the  So- 
ciety's proceedings,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Aborigines'  Protec- 
tion Society  might  object  to  the  commendation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Society,  with  which,  in  some  respects,  they  are  dissa- 
tisfied. Without  conceding  the  justice  of  such  censure,  we  forbear 
to  touch  on  any  questionable  topic,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the 
important  example  which  the  American  Colony  has  furnished  to 
those  who  desire  the  civilization  of  Africa.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  detached  spots,  the  line  of  coast  from  Cape  Mount 
to  Cape  Palmas,  and  the  adjoining  country,  stretching  for  some 
miles  into  the  interior,  has  been  obtained  by  legitimate  treaty  and 
purchase  from  the  Natives.  The  collisions,  which  occasionally 
took  place  in  the  infancy  of  the  Colony,  appear  to  have  altogether 
ceased.  A  disposition  to  intercourse  and  combination  more  de- 
cidedly unites  the  Settlers  and  Natives  than  in  any  other  instance 
of  modern  colonization.  Parents  send  their  children  to  the  Co- 
lonial schools ;  differences  between  the  tribes  are  referred  to  the 
Governor  for  arbitration  ;  the  neighbouring  tribes  are  invited  and 
received  as  members  of  the  Republic,  which  is  on  the  point  of  de- 
claring its  independence,  and  claiming,  as  a  self-existing  African 
state,  that  consideration  and  support  from  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world,  which,  from  its  origin,  have  been  craved  for  it  whilst 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  philanthropic  Society  which  called 
it  into  existence.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country  to  regard 
Liberia  as  a  Colony  of  the  United  States  ;  but  this  is  altogether  a 
mistake :  it  has  no  other  connection  with  the  United  States  than 
through  the  Colonization  Society,  which  has,  on  various  occasions, 
desired  for  it  the  support  and  countenance  of  the  Government ; 
which,  notwithstanding,  has  adhered  to  its  principles  in  refusing 
to  adopt  it,  and  the  United  States  claim  no  peculiar  privileges  in 
their  commercial  intercourse  with  this  new  African  state. 
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In  relation  to  the  Aborigines  of  this  part  of  the  world,  it  is 
highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  project  of  establish- 
ing a  Colony  of  Convicts  to  the  North  of  Sydney,  which,  with  so 
much  reason,  excited  the  alarm  of  the  friends  of  the  Aborigines 
last  year,  has  been  wisely  abandoned  by  the  Government  of  this 
country ;  yet  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  perpetuate  the  sys- 
tem of  transportation,  which  has  already  produced  incalculable 
evil,  do  not  leave  us  perfectly  at  rest  in  regard  to  the  future. 

The  Committee  of  the  local  Government  of  New  South  Wales, 
which,  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  was  announced  as  having  been 
appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  investigating  the  condition  of 
the  Aborigines,  and  considering  the  means  of  promoting  their 
welfare,  has  addressed  a  series  of  pertinent  questions  to  sixty- 
two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  twenty-nine  Ministers 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  to  twelve  Wesley  an  Ministers,  and  to 
thirty-two  Roman-Catholic  Priests. 

Replies  to  these  queries  have  been  received  from  twenty-six 
Episcopalians,  nine  Ministers  of  the  Scotch  Church,  one  Roman- 
Catholic  Clergyman,  and  from  three  Wesleyan  Ministers.  In  a 
few  instances  the  respondents  merely  announce  their  inability  to 
furnish  answers  to  the  points  of  inquiry,  from  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  Natives  from  the  districts  of  their  residence.  In  all 
the  others,  the  decrease,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  very  rapid 
decrease  of  the  Aborigines  is  reported.  The  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  Europeans,  through  the  excesses  and  diseases  which 
they  have  introduced,  are  the  uniform  and  prevailing  causes  to 
which  this  decrease  is  attributed.  Slaughter  by  the  fire-arms  of 
the  Colonists  is  reported  in  a  few  instances.  The  disproportion 
of  females  to  males  appears  to  be  great  and  universal,  and  the 
proportion  of  children  to  adults  is  remarkably  small.  Although 
there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  expressed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  Government  distribution  of  blankets  and  other 
clothing,  it  is  stated,  in  most  of  the  answers,  that  the  suspension 
of  this  distribution  during  the  two  or  three  past  years  has  been 
very  sensibly  and  fatally  felt  by  the  Natives,  many  of  whom  have 
been  carried  off  by  pulmonary  disease,  occasioned  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  against  which  they  are  unprotected,  having 
lost  the  means  or  inclination  to  i§anufacture  their  ancient  clothing 
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of  skins.  With  the  exception  of  those  of  the  More  ton  Bay  dis- 
trict, they  are  generally  described  as  living  very  peaceably  with 
the  Settlers.  In  one  instance  they  are  even  stated  to  be  esteemed 
as  a  means  of  protection.  In  most  localities  a  few  of  the  Natives 
are  occasionally  employed  in  menial  offices,  from  which  they  de- 
rive a  precarious  subsistence,  their  remuneration  generally  con- 
sisting of  old  clothing,  food,  and  spirits. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  inducing  the  Australian  Aborigines, 
as  a  class,  to  apply  themselves  to  any  continued  exertion,  is  asserted 
in  nearly  all  the  answers.  Yet  several  individual  cases  are  fur- 
nished, in  which  the  men  have  made  good  servants,  or  become 
successful  Settlers  on  their  own  account.  A  few  examples  are 
noticed  of  women  who  have  conducted  themselves  well  as  servants 
or  wives ;  and  in  one  case,  in  particular,  a  native  wife  and  her 
children  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  the  timber  which  they  cut 
for  sale  into  the  neighbouring  town,  that  the  European  head  of  the 
family  should  not  be  tempted  to  spend  the  proceeds  in  intoxication. 
Whilst  the  extreme  degradation  of  the  Natives  is  universally 
attested,  the  proof  is  afforded,  that,  since  the  arrival  of  Europeans, 
they  have  lost  arts  by  which  their  comforts  and  resources  were 
increased,  and  that  their  means  of  subsistence  in  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  country  are  greatly  diminished.  Half-cast 
children  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  nearly  all  the  Settle- 
ments ;  but  being  almost  invariably  deserted  by  their  White  fathers, 
they  are  blended  with  the  Aborigines,  amongst  whom  there  is  a 
general  disposition  to  destroy  such  children,  few  of  whom  are 
suffered  to  attain  maturity. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
Aborigines  for  their  benefit,  all  the  respondents  agree  as  to  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  subject:  many  considered  it  as  hopeless. 
Two  of  the  answers  to  this  effect  are  so  curious  that  we  repeat 
them  verbatim.  "  May  not  the  Christian  also  discover  another 
reason  for  the  decrease  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  New 
Holland,  as  well  as  of  other  islands  in  this  southern  hemisphere, 
open  to  Missions,  where  no  personal  violence  is  offered  to  them 
by  the  European  residents  ?  May  he  not  find  it  in  the  prophecy 
of  Noah — God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
ofShemr—.Rev.  C.  P.  N.  Walton.  M.J. ,  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  England^  Newcastle:  \st  May,  1846. 
B>    "  Like  Ishmael,  they  are  wild  men  by  nature ;  and  to  raise  them 
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to  a  level  with  the  Whites,  and  impart  to  them  the  same  tastes  and 
habits,  are  things  as  impossible  as  to  domesticate  the  wild  duck, 
and  break  in  the  wild  ass  to  labour.  I  think  it  a  duty  to  state 
this  distinctly,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  delusive  speculations,  and 
obviate  the  trouble  and  expense  of  trying  to  civilize  them.  I  can 
suggest  no  means  for  putting  a  stop  to  their  rapid  decrease.  Disease 
is  continually  festering  among  them  ;  and  though  they  cure  it  by  the 
bark  of  native  hiccory,  yet  they  always  die  of  consumption  soon 
after.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  of  any  use  for  surgeons  to  treat 
them  in  the  usual  way ;  for  I  understand  that  native  hiccory  is  a 
specific  for  syphilitic  disease,  and  not  less  fatal  than  mercury 
would  be  to  creatures  so  much  exposed  to  cold  by  lying  on  the 
ground.  The  race  are  evidently  destined  to  become  extinct,  and 
nothing  that  man  can  do  can  possibly  prevent  it." — Rev,  James 
AllaUy  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Englandy  Braidwood :  28th 
April,  1846. 

In  a  few  of  the  replies  the  question  of  the  mode  of  treating  the 
Natives  is  entered  into  very  carefully  ;  yet  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  Committee  to  deduce  from  them  a  practical  system  which  they 
can  undertake  to  execute.  One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to 
aboriginal  improvement  is  presented  in  the  difficulty  of  excluding 
the  fatal  influence  of  profligate  Whites,  which  has  already  broken 
up  some  of  the  most  promising  Missionary  Settlements,  in  which 
decided  progress  had  been  made. 

All  the  most  encouraging  examples  have  occurred  with  young 
persons,  early  removed  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  their 
countrymen  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  guarded  home.  An  in- 
teresting experiment  is  at  present  being  made,  in  the  person  of  an 
Australian  boy,  brought  to  this  country  by  Edward  Eyre,  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  New  Zealand.  This  lad  is  being  educated  in  a 
school  in  England :  the  expense  is  defrayed  out  of  the  fund  set 
apart  for  the  Aborigines  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  and  rental 
of  land. 

He  has  been  placed  by  the  Colonial  Office  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  your  present  Secretary,  who  receives  satisfactory  accounts 
of  his  conduct  and  intelligence.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to 
know  what  application  is  now  made  of  the  bulk  of  the  Aborigines' 
fund,  seeing  that  the  Protectorate  system  has,  in  some  districts 
at  least,  been  abolished,  and  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing 
suspended. 
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The  recent  discoveries  of  Leichart  have  made  knov/ri  the 
existence  of  large  tracts  of  splendid  and  fertile  country  ;  and 
those  of  Mitchell  shew  that  the  country  is  occupied  by  a 
numerous  aboriginal  population,  superior  in  their  physical  cha- 
racters to  most  of  the  Australian  aborigines  who  had  previously 
been  met  with,  and  who,  though  not  aggressive,  seem  disposed  to 
assert  their  rights  and  to  resist  intrusion  on  their  country.  May  the 
right  course  of  dealing  with  these  people  be  devised,  and  decreed 
'afore  they  are  overtaken  by  the  fate  of  their  countrymen  ! 

NEW  ZEALAND. 
In  this  young  and  interesting  Colony,  if  anywhere,  we  might 
have  looked  for  such  a  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  population  as, 
in  theory  and  practice,  might  have  furnished  an  example  to  the 
civilized  world,  seeing  that  its  establishment  was  announced  with 
the  warmest  professions  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Company 
who  founded  it ;  and  that  the  Government  of  this  country,  in  ex- 
tending its  authority  over  it,  professed,  with  emphasis,  the 
adoption  of  the  like  sentiments.  Nevertheless,  even  in  New 
Zealand,  the  varied  forms  of  the  destructive  process  which 
characterizes  modern  colonization  are  already  in  active  operation. 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  facts  which  are  related  in  the  narrative 
of  New-Zealand  colonization,  which  this  Society  has  already 
published.  But  we  may  at  once  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the 
recent  New-Zealand  Charter  too  nearly  approaches  to  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  New-Zealand  Affairs,  which  received  the  just 
opposition  of  the  Colonial  Minister  of  the  day.  The  new  charter, 
with  the  despatch  of  the  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  notwithstanding  the  repe- 
tition of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  aboriginal  population, 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  calculated  to  defeat  the  benevolent 
wishes  expressed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  as  tending 
injuriously  to  affect  the  rights  of  the  Natives,  both  as  citizens  and 
as  landed  proprietors.  Their  rights  as  British  subjects  are  curtailed 
by  the  clause  in  the  charter  which  restricts  the  elective  franchise 
to  those  who  can  read  and  write  the  English  language, — a  restric- 
tion unknown  even  in  the  British  Islands,  and,  a  fortiori,  inap- 
plicable to  a  recently-adopted  country,  unless  it  is  designed  to 
exclude  its  native  population  from  participation  in  the  privileges  of 
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British  subjects.  The  same  principle  is  carried  out  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Colony  into  aboriginal  and  provincial  districts.  The 
former  are  British  only  as  respects  the  exclusion  of  a  foreign 
povrer,  and  the  partial  operation  of  British  jurisdiction ;  but  they 
are  alien  as  respects  any  privilege  appertaining  to  them. 

The  rights  of  the  Natives,  as  landed  proprietors,  are  violated 
by  the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  of  the  right  of  disposal 
of  land  in  New  Zealand,  without  reference  to  a  previous  right  to 
it  on  the  part  of  the  Natives,  where  no  native  labour  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  stated  by  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold,  who,  with  all  his  excellence,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authority  in  such  questions.  As  an  abstract  ques- 
tion, the  right  to  landed  property  cannot,  with  justice,  be  so 
restricted ;  but  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  it  is  opposed  to  the 
express  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitanga,  which  guarantees  "to  the 
Chiefs  and  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  respective  families  and 
individuals  thereof,  the  full,  exclusive,  and  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  lands  and  estates,  forests,  fisheries,  and  other  properties 
which  they  may  collectively  and  individually  possess."  The  rights 
of  the  Natives,  as  landed  proprietors,  are  injured  in  another  mode. 
They  are  restrained  in  the  disposal  of  those  lands  to  which  their 
right  is  conceded.  The  Government  alone  can-  become  the 
purchaser ;  and,  thus  freed  from  competition,  the  Government,  of 
course,  may  make  its  own  terms. 

During  the  past,  as  well  as  the  preceding  year,  hostile  collisions 
have  taken  place  between  some  of  the  New-Zealand  tribes  and 
the  Government  troops,  aided  by  native  allies.  From  the  perse- 
verance and  skill  which  the  Natives  have  shewn  in  defending 
their  native  pahs  the  struggle  has  been  protracted,  and  conside- 
rable loss  of  life  has  been  sustained  by  both  parties.  The  Chiefs 
who,  by  these  struggles,  exhibit  the  jealousy  which  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  New  Zealanders  against  the  exercise  of  foreign 
controul,  are  spoken  of  and  treated  as  rebels, —  a  character  which  is 
even  less  applicable  to  them  than  to  a  Joan  of  Arc  or  a  Hofer. 
This  view  of  the  case  is  strongly  urged  in  several  of  the  Colonial 
Papers;  and  we  would  venture  to  hope,  that  the  enlightened 
Governor  of  New  Zealand,  who  has  already  exhibited  a  friendly 
disposition  to  the  Natives,  will,  in  restoring  peace  to  the  Colony, 
pratically  draw  the  distinction  between  these  independent  New- 
Zealand  Chiefs,  and  rebels  properly  so  called. 
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ISLANDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

We  have  already  made  sufficient  allusion  to  the  occupation  of 
Tahiti  by  the  French  Protectorate.  On  the  island  of  Huahine 
there  lately  existed  a  flourishing  little  Native  Settlement,  con- 
spicuous by  its  neat  and  well-constructed  habitations,  in  which 
art,  commerce,  and  orderly  conduct  prevailed,  but  which  has  now 
been  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  French  frigate  "  Uranie,"  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Bopard. 

It  is  stated  in  the  "  Polynesian,"  published  at  Honolulu,  that 
the  native  commerce  in  Tahiti  has  received  a  death  blow,  from  a 
system  adopted  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  all 
Protestant  merchants. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  work  of  education  and  civiliiza- 
tion,  which  was  described  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  continues  to 
be  making  satisfactory  progress.  The  Danish  Government  has 
recently  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Native  Government  of  these 
Islands,  the  terms  of  which  are  honourable  to  both  parties. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  sketch  which  we  have  now  presented  of  the  state  of  the 
Aborigines  in  different  parts  of  the  world  might  be  greatly 
extended  by  a  description  of  them,  either  connected  with  the 
British  Colonies  or  more  immediately  affected  by  the  coloniza- 
tion and  commerce  of  other  countries. 

Enough,  however,  has  now  been  stated  to  exhibit  the  character 
of  their  situation  generally.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  though 
there  are  varieties  in  their  condition  dependent  on  differences  in 
their  own  moral  and  physical  state,  on  their  numerical  strength, 
and  on  the  extent  and  character  of  the  countries  which  they 
inhabit,  there  is  nevertheless  one  condition,  which,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  may  be  regarded  as  common  to  them  all.  They 
exist  in  a  sort  of  antagonism  with  the  professing  Christian  and 
civilized  nations,  who  begin  by  sharing  with  them  the  parts  of  the 
earth  which  they  inhabit,  and  end  by  consummating  a  process 
which  blots  out  their  name  and  nation.  It  is  not  our  choice  to 
look  exclusively  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  we  would 
gladly  indulge  our  eyes  by  contemplating  the  brighter  portions 
of  it,  and  change  our  tone  from  that  of  complaint  to  that  of 
praise  in  speaking  of  them.  We  would,  therefore,  before  conclud- 
ing, gratefully  acknowledge  the  continuance  of  kind  expressions 
on  the  part  of  both  the  British  and  Colonial  Governments. 
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We  undoubtingly  believe  that  there  is  humanity  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  where  the  Under  Secretary  of  that  department, 
Benjamin  Hawes,  is  one  of  the  early  and  honoured  advocates  of 
your  Society.  It  has  been  cause  of  hope  and  thankfulness  to 
know  that,  not  in  solitary,  but  in  many  instances,  the  officers 
appointed. to  the  highest  posts  in  the  British  Colonies  have  been 
distinguished  by  their  benevolence  and  love  of  justice,  and  have  been 
very  far  from  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  Aborigines  within  the 
range  of  their  influence.  No  one  will  dispute  these  merits  in 
Captain  Fitzroy,  Captain  Grey,  or  Edward  Eyre — in  Sir  P.  Mait- 
land  or  Sir  H.  Pottinger — in  Lord  Sefton  or  Lord  Metcalfe ; 
nor  can  we  pass  over  in  silence  the  large  sums  which,  in  some 
situations,  are  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  benefiting  the 
Aborigines.  It  is  the  very  existence  of  these  encouraging 
elements,  unattended  by  corresponding  results,  and  the  melan- 
choly reflection  that  their  good  effects  are  either  wanting  or 
transient,  which,  if  seriously  considered,  must  bring  irresistible 
conviction  that  there  must  be  somewhere  very  serious  defects  or 
faults. 

The  protracted  labours  and  inquiries  of  your  Committee  have 
led  them  to  one  conclusion  at  least,  which  is,  that  after  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  that  complete  and  posi- 
tive information,  which  is  adequate  to  enable  the  Government  to 
devise  and  the  public  to  judge  of  the  policy  which  should  regulate 
this  great  question,  so  deeply  interesting  to  all  the  families  of 
man,  is  still  deplorably  deficient.  Hence  charters  and  instructions 
are  at  variance  with  the  principles  and  professions  of  those  who 
put  them  forth.  Hence  transactions  are  ordered,  or  tolerated,  by 
governors  and  other  officers,  which  seem  to  clash  with  the  gene- 
rous sentiments  of  their  hearts.  Sometimes,  from  the  same  cause, 
the  measures  which  the  winning  kindness  of  a  Governor  enables 
him  to  carry  by  persuasion  are  faulty  in  principle,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  are  not  felt  till  a  later  period ;  or  he  may  succeed  in 
preserving  friendly  relations  and  apparent  satisfaction,  which, 
having  no  substantial  basis,  disappear  with  his  removal. 

There  is  possibly  no  mistake  more  productive  of  injury  to  the 
Aborigines,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  Colonies,  than  the  apparently 
prevalent  idea  that,  where  the  native  population  are  troublesome 
and  destructive,  the  only  remedy  is  to  chastise  them  severely,  and 
that  the  greater  the  severity  the  greater  and  more  permanent  the 
success.     This,  however,  can  only  be  true  if  the  extinction  of  the 
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people  is  the  best  cure  ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  Aborigines  are 
deprived  of  their  resources,  and  exasperated  by  our  severity,  will 
they  be  driven,  by  the  resistless  impulses  of  hunger  and  revenge,  to 
prey  upon  the  Colony,  and  cause  the  innocent  to  suffer  for  the 
guilty.  We  should  no  more  expect  that  the  last  of  his  persecuted 
race  will  at  the  same  time  be  the  most  civilized  and  the  most 
Christian,  than  that  the  criminal  at  home,  who  has  been  the 
oftenest  and  the  longest  in  a  prison,  where  the  greatest  severity 
but  no  discipline  exists,  will,  of  necessity,  be  the  nearest  to  refor- 
mation. 

The  case  of  the  Aborigines  would  indeed  be  hopeless  if  there 
were  not  some  few  cheering  facts  to  prove,  beyond  dispute,  that 
those  whom  we  destroy  are  men  like  ourselves,  able  and  entitled 
to  enjoy  whatever  is  capable  of  conferring  happiness  in  this  life, 
and  the  common  objects  of  Redeeming  love  to  receive  them  to  that 
which  is  to  come. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  know  that  it  is  the  true  though  neglected 
policy  of  this  country  to  preserve  and  improve  those  whom  she 
now  corrupts  and  destroys.  Whilst  foreign  competition  is  closing 
many  markets  against  her,  the  rich  resources  of  other  countries 
would  supply  the  deficiency,  were  they  properly  developed  by  the 
enlightened  labour  of  their  aboriginal  population,  who  alone 
seem  capable  of  enjoying  health  in  climates  which  are  fatal  to 
our  countrymen.  Were  such  a  policy  thoroughly  carried  out 
by  our  beloved  country,  we  should  see,  in  Britain,  the  convincing 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  beautiful  language  of  a  late  excellent 
member  of  this  Society,  J.  J.  Gurney,  the  loss  of  whose  efficient 
co-operation,  by  labour  and  purse,  we,  in  common  with  many 
kindred  Associations,  deeply  deplore  : — 

"  Was  there  a  people  who  would  lay  aside  the  weapons  of  a 
carnal  warfare,  and  proclaim  the  principles  of  universal  peace, 
suffer  wrong  with  condescension,  abstain  from  all  retaliation, 
return  good  for  evil,  and  diligently  promote  the  welfare  of  all 
men,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  such  a  people  would  not  only 
dwell  in  absolute  safety,  but  would  be  blessed  with  eminent 
prosperity,  enriched  with  unrestricted  commerce,  loaded  with 
reciprocal  benefits,  and  endowed  for  every  good  and  wise  and 
worthy  purpose  with  irresistible  influence  over  surrounding 
nations." 
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